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The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we will take up H. R. 8068, a bill to provide improved 
opportunity for promotion for certain officers in the naval service, 
and for other purposes. 

(The bill follows :) 


[H. R. 8068, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide improved opportunity for promotion for certain officers in the naval 
service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subtitle C of title 10, United States 
ode, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6371 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Each officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the 
grade of rear admiral on the active list in the line of the Navy is eligible for 
consideration for continuation on the active list by a selection board convened 
in any fiscal year in which he completes at least five years of service in the 
grade of rear admiral. However, an officer who has once been recommended 
for continuation by such a board may not be considered by a subsequent board, 
and an officer who will become sixty-two years of age in the fiscal year in which 
he would otherwise be eligible for consideration for continuation on the active 
list under this section is not eligible for such consideration.” 

(2) Section 6372 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), each officer restricted in the per- 
formance of duty serving in the grade of rear admiral on the active list in the 
line of the Navy, and each officer serving in the grade of rear admiral on the 
active list of the Navy in any staff corps, shall be retired on June 30 of any 
fiscal year in which he completes at least seven years of service in the grade 
of rear admiral.” 

(3) Section 6373 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsections (b) and (c), each officer serving in 
the grade of major general on the active list of the Marine Corps shall be retired 
on June 30 of any fiscal year in which he completes at least five years of service 
in the grade of major general.” 

Sec. 2 (a) In addition to the information that the Secretary of the Navy is 
required to furnish to selection boards under section 5706 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary may, if he considers it necessary to the efficiency 
of the naval service, furnish to the appropriate selection board convened under 
section 5701, 5702, or 5703 of title 10, United States Code, the maximum number 
of officers in each category holding permanent appointments in grades above 
chief warrant officer, W-—4, in the Regular Navy’or the Regular Marine Corps 
that the board may recommend for promotion to the next higher grade and 
also, if he considers it necessary, the maximum number of such officers who are 
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in and senior to the promotion zone that the board may recommend for promo- 
tion to that higher grade. 

(b) At any time when a fraction computed under section 5762 of title 10, 
United States Code, results in a selection opportunity of less than 75 per centum 
for staff corps officers not restricted in the performance of duty, the Secretary 
may furnish to the appropriate selection board a number of officers that may 
be recommended for promotion which will permit the selection of a percentage 
of staff corps officers, not restricted in the performance of duty, in the promo- 
tion zone, that is not less than the percentage determined from that fraction 
and not greater than 75 per centum. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of section 5707 (c) of title 10, United States Code, are 
suspended. 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the needs of the service require, the Secretary of the 
Navy may convene selection boards to recommend for continuation on the 
active list officers of the Regular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps who are 
serving, and for at least five years have served, in the grade of captain in the 
Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps. 

(b) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider captains in the line 
of the Navy shall consist of nine officers on the active list in the line of the 
Regular Navy serving in the grade of rear admiral or above. When officers 
designated for engineering duty aeronautical engineering duty, or special 
duty are to be considered by a_ selection board convened under _ sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall appoint as alternate members of the board 
three officers on the active list of the Regular Navy of the same designation 
and classification as any such eligible officer. If three such officers are not 
available, he shall appoint as many as are available. Junior members of the 
board who are not restricted in the performance of duty, in like number, may not 
act upon the case of any officer designated for engineering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, or special duty. No alternate member may act upon the case 
of any officer who is not of the same designation as himself. 

(c) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider captains in a staff 
corps of the Navy, except captains in the Medical Service Corps or the Nurse 
Corps, shall consist of not less than three or more than nine officers in the corps 
concerned in the grade of rear admiral or above on the active list or the retired 
list of the Regular Navy. When there is an insufficient number of staff corps 
officers available to serve, the Secretary shall complete the minimum required 
membership by appointing as members of the board officers on the active list 
in the line of the Regular Navy serving in the prescribed grades. 

(d) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider captains in the 
Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps shall consist of not less than three 
or more than nine officers on the active list of the retired list of the Regular 
Navy in the grade of captain or above, two-thirds of whom are officers in the 
Medical Corps and one-third of whom are officers in the corps concerned. To 
be eligible for membership on such a board, an officer in the Medical Service 
Corps or the Nurse Corps must have been recommended for continuation on the 
active list by an earlier board convened under this section. When there is an 
insufficient number of officers of the Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps 
available to serve, the Secretary shall complete the minimum required member- 
ship by appointing as members of the board officers of the Regular Navy in the 
Medical Corps. 

(e) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider colonels of the 
Marine Corps shall consist of nine officers on the active list or the retired list 
of the Regular Marine Corps in the grade of brigadier general or above. When 
officers designated for supply duty are eligible for consideration by a selection 
board convened under subsection (a), the Secretary shall appoint, as alternate 
members of the board, three officers of that designation. If three such officers 
are not available, he shall appoint as many as are available. The junior mem- 
bers of the board who are not designated for supply duty, in like number, may 
not act upon the case of any officer who is designated for supply duty. No alter- 
nate member may act upon the case of any officer who is not designated for 
supply duty. 

Sec. 5. Each officer of the Regular Navy or the Regular Marine Corps who is 
not on a promotion list and who will complete at least five years of service in 
the grade of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps by June 30 of 
the fiscal year in which a board is convened under section 4 of this Act is eligible 
for consideration for continuation on the active list by that board. However, 
un officer who has once been recommended for continuation by such a board may 
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not be considered by a subsequent board convened under section 4 of this Act. 
For the purposes of this section, an officer is considered as serving in the grade 
of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps from the date of rank 
assigned him upon appointment to that grade under chapter 539 or 545 of title 
10, United States Code, until the effective date of his appointment in the next 
higher grade under chapter 545 of title 10, United States Code. 

Sec. 6. When the Secretary of the Navy convenes a board under section 4 
of this Act to consider any category of officers, he shall establish a continuation 
zone for that category. The continuation zone for each category shall include 
such number of officers as the Secretary determines to be necessary to best meet 
the needs of the service. The senior officer in a continuation zone, for each 
category of officers, shall be designated by the Secretary. If the Secretary con- 
venes a board to consider for continuation a category of officers for which @ 
continuation board was convened in the next preceding fiscal year, the senior 
officer for that category shall be the officer next junior to the most junior officer 
of that category considered for continuation in the next preceeding fiscal year. 
The junior officer in each continuation zone shall be designated by the Secretary. 
In each category, all officers junior to the senior officer and senior to the junior 
officer in a continuation zone shall be in the continuation zone for that category. 
Only officers who are in a continuation zone may be considered by the selection 
board. 

Sec. 7. Each member of a selection board convened under section 4 of this 
Act shall swear that he will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view 
both the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the naval service, per- 
form the duties imposed upon him by law. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
furnish the appropriate selection board convened under section 4 of this Act 
with the names of the officers who shall be considered by the board and the num- 
ber of these officers that may be recommended for continuation on the active list. 
Of the officers considered by each selection board, the board shall recommend 
those officers whom the board considers best fitted for continuation on the active 
list. Each board shall submit a report in writing signed by all the acting mem- 
bers thereof, and shall certify in its report that the board has carefully considered 
the case of each officer whose name was furnished to it under this section and that 
in the opinion of at least two-thirds of the acting members of the board the officers 
recommended are selected as best fitted for continued service on the active list. 
The report of each board shall be submitted to the President for his approval or 
disapproval. If any officer recommended by a board is not acceptable to the 
President, the board shall be informed, the name of that officer shall be removed 
from the report of the board, and no additional recommendation may be amde. 

Sec. 8. Unless sooner selected for promotion to the grade of rear admiral or 
brigadier general, each officer who is considered for continuation on the active 
list by a board convened under section 4 of this Act and who is not recommended 
for continuation, or whose continuation is not approved by the President, shall, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, be retired on June 30 of the fiseal 
year in which the board is convened. 

co Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 6376, 6377, and 6378 of 
title 10, United States Code, each officer not restricted in the performance of 

duty serving in the grade of captain on the active list in the line of the Regular 

Navy, each officer serving in the grade of captain on the active list of the Regu- 

4 lar Navy in the Supply Corps, the Chaplain Corps, or the Civil Engineer Corps, 
and each officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade 

of colonel on the active list of the Regular Marine Corps shall be retired on June 

30 of the fiscal year in which he completes twenty or more years of total eom- 

missioned service, as computed under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, United 

States Code, if he is not on a promotion list and has twice failed of selection to 

the grade of rear admiral in the Navy or brigadier general in the Marine Corps. 

Sec. 10. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 6377 and 6378 of 
title 10, United States Code, if not on a promotion list each officer restricted in the 
performance of duty serving in the grade of captain on the active list in the line 
of the Regular Navy and each officer designated for supply duty serving in the 
grade of colonel on the active list of the Regular Marine Corps shall be retired 
on June 30 of the fiscal year in which he completes twenty or more years of total 
commissioned service, as computed under section 6387 6f title 10, United States 
Code, if, in the next preceding fiscal year, any officer of his service then junior 
to him was in the promotion zone for promotion to the grade of rear admiral 
or brigadier general. 
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(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), each officer designated 
for supply duty serying in the grade of colonel on the active list of the Regular 
Marine Corps is eligible for consideration for continuation on the active list by 
an appropriate selection board convened under section 5703 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the fiscal year in which he would be subject to retirement under 
subsection (a), and in each fiscal year thereafter while on the active list and 
not on a promotion list, except that any colonel designated for supply duty who 
will complete 31 years of total commissioned service, as computed under section 
6387 of title 10, United States Code, or will become sixty-two years of age in the 
fiscal year in which the selection board is convened is ineligible for consideration 
for continuation on the active list. However, the number of colonels recom- 
mended for continuation on the active list, who may be so continued until the 
report of the next succeeding selection board is approved, may not exceed the 
number determined by the Secretary of the Navy to be necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Marine Corps. 

(c) Each colonel continued on the active list under this section shall, if not 
retired under another provision of law, be placed on the retired list on June 30 
of any succeeding fiscal year in which he is not again recommended for con- 
tinuation on the active list by an appropriate selection board. 

Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6379 of title 10, United 
States Code, each officer on the active list of the Regular Navy or the Regular 
Marine Corps serving in the grade of commander or lieutenant colonel (except 
an officer designated for limited duty, an officer in the Nurse Corps, or a woman 
officer appointed under section 5590 of title 10, United States Code) shall be 
retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which he completes 20 or more years of 
total commissioned service, as computed under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, 
United States Code, if he is not on a promotion list, has twice failed of selection 
for promotion to the grade of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps, 
and is not continued on the active list under subsection (e). 

(b) The Secretary of the Navy may direct that a selection board convened 
under section 5701 or 5702 of title 10, United States Code, to recommend com- 
manders for promotion to the grade of captain shall also consider for continua- 
tion on the active list commanders in any category who are eligible for such 
consideration under subsection (c). 

(c) Each officer restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade 
of commander on the active list in the line of the Regular Navy and each officer 
serving in the grade of commander on the active list of the Regular Navy ina 
staff corps is eligible for consideration for continuation on the active list by an 
appropriate selection board in the fiscal year in which he would be subject to 
retirement under subsection (a) and in each fiscal year thereafter while on the 
active list and not on a promotion list. However, a commander who will com- 
plete twenty-six years of total commissioned service, as computed under section 
6387 or 6388 of title 10, United States Code, or will become sixty-two years of 
age in the fiscal year in which the selection board is convened is ineligible for 
consideration for continuation on the active list. 

(d) The Secretary shall furnish the appropriate selection board with the 
names of all officers who are eligible for consideration for continuation on the 
active list under this section and, based on the needs of the service, he shall also 
furnish the board with the number of commanders of each category that the 
board may recommend for continuation on the active list. The board shall rec- 
ommend for continuation on the active list those officers under consideration 
whom it considers best fitted for continued service on the active list. 

(e) Each officer who would otherwise be retired under this section shall be 
continued on the active list if recommended for continuation in the approved 
report of a selection board. Each officer continued on the active list under this 
section shall, if not retired under another provision of law, be placed on the 
retired list on June 30 of any succeeding fiscal year in which he is not again 
recommended for continuation on the active list in the approved report of such 
a board or in which no board is authorized to consider commanders of his cate- 
gory for continuation. 

Sec. 12. (a) An officer retired under section 8, 9, 10, or 11 of this Act, unless 
otherwise entitled to a higher retired grade or higher retired pay, shall be retired 
in the grade in which he was serving at the time of retirement and is entitled to 
retired pay at the rate of 2% per centum of the basic pay to which he would be 
entitled if serving on active duty in the grade in which retired multiplied by a 
number which is the sum of— 
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(1) the number of years of service creditable to him for basic pay at the 
time of retirement ; plus 

(2) the number of additional years set opposite the years of early re- 
tirement, as determined under subsection (b), in the following table: 


Additional 
Years of early retirement : years 
i I a eid lo celles cal Mile al elena ee 1 
BE Ti seasnncaiecte is svcd cece ea ee sak ina a a 1% 
ini a ee cn wicca nn dh each pcm crate ght Eta ctl tc bcd eek lahat dain 2 
Gi. Mie. 2d. i. do hil ba eh ae eee 2% 
I I in a Di ia inal isabel tee ictal es alte Ra a ia Sa 3 


(b) The number of years of early retirement is determined by subtracting 
the number of years of service creditable to an officer at the time of retirement 
under section 6387 (for line officers of the Navy and officers of the Marine Corps) 
or section 6388 (for staff corps officers of the Navy) of title 10, United States 
Code, from the number of years of service the officer would have had if he had 
been permitted to remain on the active list until completion of the amount of 
service specified below : 

(1) If an officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the 
grade of captain in the line of the Navy or in the grade of colonel in the Marine 
Corps, 30 years of total commissioned service as computed under section 6387 
of title 10, United States Code. 

(2) If an officer restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade 
of captain in the line of the Navy, or an officer designated for supply duty serving 
in the grade of colonel in the Marine Corps, thirty-one years of total commissioned 
service as computed under section 6387 of title 10, United States Code. 

(3) If an officer serving in the grade of captain in any staff corps of the 
Navy, except the Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps, thirty years of total 
commissioned service as computed under section 6388 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

(4) If an officer serving in the grade of captain in the Medical Service Corps, 
thirty-one years of total commissioned service as computed under section 6388 
of title 10, United States Code. 

(5) If an officer serving in the grade of captain in the Nurse Corps, the num- 
ber of years (but not more than thirty) of active service, as computed under 
section 6888 of title 10, United States Code, that she would have completed if 
she had been permitted to remain on the active list until becoming fifty-five 
years of age. 

(6) If an officer serving in the grade of commander in the line of the Navy 
or in the grade of lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps, twenty-six years of 
total commissioned service as computed under section 6387 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

(7) If an officer serving in the grade of commander in a staff corps of the 
Navy, twenty-six years of total commissioned service as computed under section 
6388 of title 10, United States Code. 

(c) The retired pay of any officer retired under section 8, 9, 10, or 11 of this 
Act may not be less than 50 per centum or more than 75 per centum of the basic 
pay upon which the computation of retired pay is based. 

(d) The number of years of service credited to an officer for use as a mul- 
tiplier in the computation of his retired pay under subsection (a) that is in 
excess of his actual years of service creditable for basic pay is creditable only 
for use in the multiplier. 

(e) In determining the total number of years of service to be used as a mul- 
tiplier in computing retired pay, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1431 of title 10, United 
States Code, a change or revocation of the election made under that section by 
an officer who is later retired under section 8, 9, 10, or 11 of this Act is effective 
if made before the officer retires and within one year following the date of 
approval of this Act. 

Sec. 14. This Act takes effect July 1, 1957. The provisions of sections 2 
through 12 shall have no further force or effect after June 30, 1970. 

Sec. 15. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6871 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, for a period of one year after the effective 
date of this Act, an officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in 
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the grade of rear admiral on the active list in the line of the Navy is not eligible 
for consideration for continuation on the active list by a selection board unless 
he will complete at least six years of service in the grade of rear admiral in the 
fiscal year in which the board is convened. 

Sec. 16. The President may suspend any provision of sections 2 through 12 
of this Act during a war or national emergency. Such a suspension may not 
continue beyond June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which the war or 
national emergency ends. 

Mr. Kizpay. Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for the 
privilege of being before you to support this legislation, as the Chief 
of Naval Personnel, and particularly, sir, I wanted to say that I am 
grateful for the preliminary opportunity you gave us, because it gave 
my staff and me a chance to see some of the main issues which you 
wisely raise, and I hope in this statement, today, that I will cover more 
adequately some of the matters of very important interest to the 
committee. 

As you know, each of the services has been faced with a similar prob- 
lem. The Congress last year enacted legislation to assist solution by 
the Army and the Air Force of hump problems. However, for a num- 
ber of reasons, particularly the considerably smaller percentage of 
Reserve officers on active duty in the Navy than in the Army or the Air 
Force, the augmentation and constructive service authority vouch- 
safed those services could not be adapted to the Navy hump solution. 

After long and exhaustive study, we have developed what we con- 
sider an outimum plan for solution of the Navy and Marine Corps 
hump problems. This plan requires certain temporary changes to the 
Officer Personnel Act. The proposed legislation, as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, has been in- 
troduced in the Congress as H. R. 8068 and is now before this sub- 
committee. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like now to provide 
the subcommittee with a brief overview of the problem and proposed 
solution. 

The subject lends itself to arrangement into four significant parts. 
First, what is the hump? Second, why is there a hump? Thirdly, 
its implications; and, finally, the solution. I will discuss these in turn. 

And may I suggest here, sir, if the committee will follow the chart, 
I believe it will be helpful. I know you are very familiar with this, sir, 
and I make that merely as a respectful suggestion. 


WHAT IS THE HUMP? 


The hump is the large group of officers originally commissioned dur- 
ing the 4 years of World War IT. 
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The chart now before you provides a graphic display of the Navy’s 
unrestricted line-officer distribution. I will confine my discussion to 
the unrestricted line since, as you know, it is the main group, and is 
the control group for staff corps and restricted line category promo- 
tions. A chart of the Marine Corps distribution would present a simi- 
lar picture. 

ach stack represents one year group of officers. The total of all 
of these stacks equals our present strength of nearly 50,000. The num- 
ber of each year group, which, for all practical purposes, is the fiscal 
year in which that group of officers was originally commissioned, is 
shown at the top of each stack. The numbers along the bottom of the 
chart show the years of total service accumulated by each year group. 
With the passage of each year, the total service for each group in- 
creases 1 year and the stacks will move 1 space to the right; the year 
group farthest to the right will disappear, as those officers retire, and 
another year group of newly commissioned officers will appear at the 
extreme left. 

The black, stepped line represents a theoretical ideal distribution. 

It is in consonance with the Officer Personnel Act and the Arends 
grade limitations. For a Navy of present size, the total included 
under this black line would be 50,000, the same as the total of the 
various year-group stacks shown. 

You will notice that the year groups are shown in three different 
colors. On the right they are in blue. These are the officers who 
entered the Navy before World War II. These are small groups. 
On the left the stacks are colored green. These are the oflicers com- 
missioned after World War II in somewhat larger numbers than the 
prewar groups. 

The year groups in the center of the chart—year groups 1942 
through 1945—are colored in red and represent the officers who were 
originally commissioned during World War II. This is the hump. 
You will notice that those are very large year groups. The total 
of these four groups constitutes more than one-fourth of our officer 


strength. 
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WHY IS THERE A HUMP? 


Between World War I and World War II the Navy was compara- 
tively small. The line-officer equipment in 1940 was about 7,000, as 
shown at the left of the chart before you. 

A much larger Navy was required after the war. In 1947, as you 
can see, the requirement was for about 35,000 line officers. The 
requirement for this post-World War II Navy was five times as great 
as that known in prewar years. It was an immediate requirement. 

The ships and aircraft were in being and had to be maintained in 
an effective state of readiness. The number of prewar officers still 
on active duty had decreased to about 5,000. The only source from 
which to draw experienced officers to man this large, post-World 
War II, peacetime Navy was the large group of Reserve and temporary 
officers whose original dates of commission were in the comparatively 
short period, 1942 through 1945, that portion of the center stack 
shown in red. 

It was planned at that time to gradually replace the noncareer 
officers in this group with newly commissioned regulars so that by 
1957 all officers on active duty would be permanent Regular officers. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the Navy was faced with 
the urgent necessity not only for retaining officers then on active 
duty, but also for expanding. With consideration to this urgency, 
many World War II Reserve officers on inactive duty, particularly 
naval aviators, were necessarily called to active duty. 

At the end of hostilities in Korea, it was apparent that the de- 
mands of the world situation could not be satisfied with the same 
level of Armed Forees maintained pre-Korea. Although the Navy 
did undergo some reduction in size from that of the Korean peak, 
the number of ships and aircraft necessary to fulfill the tasks as- 
signed was such as to require approximately 50,000 line officers, as 
shown by the stack on the right. 

In studying the composition of this 50,000, you will note that the 
number of pre-World War If officers, again shown in blue, has 
dwindled with the passage of time. 

The number of officers originally commissioned during World War 
II, that is, hump officers as shown in red, still totals about 13,000. In 
1947 it had been planned that the group would be much smaller by 
this time, but the unforeseen requirements incident to Korea and sub- 
sequent thereto made further reduction impossible. To maintain an 
effective Navy of the present size, it has been necessary to retain these 
officers on active duty. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE HUMP 


This chart again shows the distribution of line officers by year 
groups. The difference between this chart and the first one is that 
here I have related the year-group distribution to grade distribution. 
For example, all year groups which are now in the grade of captain 
are colored in green, those which are commanders are shown in red, 
and so forth. 

The scale of years of total service at the bottom of the chart has 
been divided into segments to indicate the grades which officers who 
have completed such periods of total service will hold, once we have 
been able to complete retardation of promotions to the periods of 
total service specified as normals by the Officer Personnel Act. For 
example, officers with 25 to 30 years’ service will then be captains, 
officers with 18 to 25 years’ service will be commanders, and so forth. 

The black, stepped line again indicates the theoretical ideal dis- 
tribution. The area under each step of this line indicates the require- 
ment for one grade. The total requirement under this black line is 
50,000. Likewise, the actual number of officers, as shown by the year- 
group stacks, is nearly 50,000. 

There is no maldistribution here by grade. We are satisfying our 
requirements in the senior grades, within the legal ceilings. The 
only maldistribution is one of years of service which, due to cireum- 
stances explained, could not be avoided. It is impossible to increase 
the size of the lean, pre-World War II year groups. Therefore, we 
have had no alternative to the continued use of large numbers of World 
War II officers to make up requirements deficits under the black line 
out to the right of the hump with the resultant promotion of officers 
to the senior grades somewhat early. 
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On this chart you see just the three senior grades of lieutenant com- 
mander, commander, and captain. This provides a closer look at the 
problem. 

The requirement for captains, as shown by the area under the last 
step to the right, is about 2,000. How ever, as you see, the number of 
officers with between 25 and 30 years’ service—that is, Officer Per- 
sonnel Act normal for this grade—is far less than 2,000. Therefore, 
to meet our requirement toda ay and until larger year groups move out 
to the right, we must reach considerably further down and promote 
officers to this grade earlier than the 25th year of service. 

A similar phenomenon exists in the grade of commander. How- 
ever, in this case the hump is already parti: ully into that grade and 
retardation of promotions is occurring much more rapidly. We ex- 
pect to be at the Officer Personnel Act normal of 18 years for promo- 
tion to this grade in 1963. 

The hump has passed into the grade of lieutenant commander, on 
schedule and within grade limits ations. From the st: indpoint of the 
individual, the lieutenant commander promotion point is probably 
the most critical. At this stage the your officer represents a large ac- 
crual of intensive operational experience. In addition, his domestic 
responsibilities are mounting rapidly. With consideration to these 
factors, timely promotion has great significance in preserving moti- 

ration, morale, and esprit de corps. Consequently, I hold the view 
that it is of great importance that these officers be promoted to lieu- 
tenant commander at about the normal period of service specified by 
the Officer Personnel Act. 

From the 12-year point on out to the right, then, we have the cor- 
rect number of officers, and the right number in each grade. The 
maldistribution by years of service within this group, however, will 
seriously affect the entire officer corps from now on, unless early 
remedial measures are taken. 

The small number of losses created each year by the small year 
groups at the right as they reach retirement point and fail of selec 
tion to flag grade tends to stagnate promotion in the large year groups 
to the left. 

Now there will be an overlay, sir. 

The earlier-than-normal promotion forced by the small year groups 
at the right prevents attrition at present pr omotion points, because 
retirement as stipulated in law is just beyond normal promotion 
points, as shown on this overlay. 

Under the law, commanders who are not selected for promotion to 
captain may not be involuntarily retired until after 26 years’ service. 
Thus, we do not get the desired attrition through failure of selec 
tion and do not create the vacancies essential to reasonable promotion 
opportunity for the officers in the large hump year groups to the left, 
as well as for the ambitious young lieutenants junior to them. 

Under the conditions described above, it appears clear that attri- 
tion must be heavy on the officers in the hump as time goes on and they 
must be forced under the more senior grade limitations. Just to the 
grade of commander, this attrition would mean that 2 out of every 3 
lientenant commanders in the hump would have to be released o1 
retired. 

Our prob lem is how to take the necessary attrition in such a 
as to insure opportunity for the best officers while selectively retiring 
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and releasing those of less potential, as necessary while this tempo- 
rary problem of unbalanced distribution is with us. 


THE SOLUTION 


Administrative means now available could apparently solve the 
Navy’s problem for the next few years by the arbitrary release or 
retirement of large numbers of Reserve and temporary officers in the 
hump. Administrative means, however, provide a poor and uneco- 
nomical solution for the short term only, and practically no solution 
for the long term. 

For the Marine Corps, even this is not possible. Their problem, 
although parallel, is made infinitely more critical by the fact that 
they have practically no reserve or temporary officers in the hump year 
groups. 

The chief bar to effective attrition of the least useful in the senior 
grades is the stipulation in the law of 26 years and 30 years as the 
retirement points for twice-passed-over commanders or lieutenant 
colonels, and captains or colonels, respectively. 

The Navy asked for this stipulation in 1947, but we all had more 
normal conditions in mind at that time. Temporary removal of this 
guaranteed service is now what we seek. Officers many times passed 
over can then be retired in order to afford top-notch young lieutenant 
commanders and lieutenants a reasonable chance at promotion, The 
primary feature of the proposed legislation is merely the temporary 
removal of these guaranteed years of service. ‘This will permit the 
Navy and Marine C orps to retire officers after two failures of selec- 
tion to captain or colonel, and flag or general officer grade, and thereby 
avoid catastrophic attrition of officers in and junior to the hump as 
they reach the normal promotion points. 

We have also incorporated in this legislation a provision for selec- 
tive retention or retirement after not less than 5 years in the grade 
of captain or colonel. Particularly in the Navy, we have the tem- 
porary problem of captains in gr ade for over 10 years with no point 
of attrition. These officers made this grade with little attrition under 
the expanded conditions I have deser ibed. 

Incidental features of the legislation, incorporated to assist.in the 
implementation of the main provisions and which will spread the 
necessary attrition in the most equitable and economical way during 
the period when we have this hump problem, include the temporary 
removal of the 5 percent limitation on selections from below the zone ; 
permission for specification of limiting numbers of permanent. regn- 
lars to select, in order to insure progress toward a long-range solu- 
tion while large numbers of Reserve and temporary officers are in 
the zones; and various safeguards to insure that unnecessarily heavy 
attrition is not forced on the smaller groups of staff and restricted 
line officers. 

Provision has been made for some compensation in retired pay for 
those forced out earlier than expected under present law. The volu- 
tion we respectfully recommend is one arrived at after many confer- 
ences within the Navy, with Department of Defense officials wad with 
the Bureau of the Budget. We believe it adequate compensation for 
“changing the rules” without being encouragement to possible poor 
performers. It would vouchsafe to that comparatively limited 
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number who must be retired early, an average retired pay multiplier 
halfway between that representing time of actual service at retire- 
ment and time now stipulated in present law. 

A final provision, which is related to, but not directly a part of the 
hump problem, and of permanent rather than temporary interest, is 
the reduction of total years’ service for flag officer continuation. The 
presently stiplated 5 years in grade and 35 years’ commissioned service 
are becoming outmoded, because the latter provision protects from 
attrition for an excessive number of years those officers who may have 
been selected for flag grade earlier than normal. We propose a simple 
change—in line with our other provision—that flag officers with 5 
years’ service undergo selection for continuation, irrespective of total 
years of service. 

I have touched on these provisions generally and briefly. The staff 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel and the Tigeaides gentlemen 
from Marine Corps headquarters are prepared to go into detail as 
you may wish. 

In conclusion, we in the Navy feel that the Officer Personnel Act 
is an excellent law. Experience with its operation over the past 10 
has left no doubt that it was conceived in wisdom and admira- 

ly serves and protects the best interests of the service under normal 
conditions and those which reasonably could be anticipated. We 
eschew any major changes in its provisions. 

The hump, however, represents an abnormal situation which could 
not be fully anticipated at the time that law was enacted. It is the 
result of the demand for a much larger Navy following World War 
II than had existed prior thereto and, more importantly, the changing 
world conditions which necessitated the maintenance of an even larger 
Navy subsequent to Korea. In both instances, the need for increased 
numbers of personnel was immediate and would not permit a gradual 
buildup, regardless of how desirable this might have been admisitra- 
tively. 

AsI have indicated, the hump problem can be alleviated by certain 
administrative recourses now available and we are taking certain 
administrative recourses now available and we are taking all such 
action which is feasible. However, this alone will not be sufficient 
to permit the hump to be compressed within the senior grade limita- 
tions without restoring to attrition which is beyond that which the 
service and, I believe, the Congress considers acceptable. Therefore, 
the solution must lie either in: 

Increasing the grade limitations; extending periods of service for 
promotion beyond the Officer Personnel Act normals; creating addi- 
tional vacancies in the senior grades; excessive attrition of the hump; 
or some combination of these. 
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The navy most emphatically does not want an increase in the grade 
limitations. We could not effectively employ greater numbers of 
officers in the senior grades than are now permitted by law. 

To extend the periods of service for promotion beyond the Officer 
Personnel Act normals would be true stagnation. It would encourage 
a substantially increased number of our competent and ambitious 
officers to leave the service and would militate against new officers of 
high potential entering the service. 

xcessive attrition on the hump would operate to force out young 
officers whose potential to the service is greater than certain officers in 
the more senior grades who would have to be retained. 

It is my conviction that the optimum solution lies in a plan which 
would combine reasonable attrition on the hump with creation of addi- 
tional vacancies in the senior grades, by selective disposition of the 
least promising senior officers. This would tend to equalize attrition 
assessed against the hump-year groups and the pre-war-year groups, 
which have enjoyed relatively li cht attrition in the past. In addigen, 
it would serve the best interests of the service and economy by retaining 
the most useful and disposing of the less promising officers. The legis- 
lation proposed by the Navy would permit implementation of such 
a plan. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the Navy’s hump situation in broad per- 
spective. 

Mr. Chairman, we and the Marine Corps are one family and we 
work together. 

If I may respectfully suggest, General Berkeley has a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kupay. We would be glad to hear the general at this time. 

General Berxetey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Admiral Hol- 
loway has shown you “pictures” of the Navy hump. I have here a 
picture of a similar Marine Corps hump. 
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Each column, just as with the Navy hump chart, represents officers 
commissioned in a single fiscal year, who reach promotion points and 
involuntary retirement points under present law at exactly the same 
time. Grades are indicated by colors: 

Green for colonels; red for lieutenant colonels; blues for majors ; 
black for captains; and yellow for lieutenants. 

Actual years of service of all these year-groups are shown below 
the columns. Normal years of service for the several grades are shown 
by the arrows, which are color coded to match the actual distribution 
indicated above. 

As Admiral Holloway has said, we have no maldistribution by grade. 
We have normal numbers of officers serving in each grade—there are 
legal ceilings on grade distribution and we are within those ceilings. 

Because of the very small numbers of officers in pre-world War II 
year groups, in order to meet our requirement for colonels we have 
had to place lieutenant colonels in the promotion zone in their 17th 
year rather than their 25th. 

This is a result of the hump, not a cause of it. 

According to present provisions of law, a lieutenant colonel who 
twice fails of selection for promotion must be retired, but not before 
the end of this 26th year of commissioned service. It was assumed, 
when this provision of law was written, that lieutenant colonels nor- 
mally would be placed in the promotion zone in their 25th year of 
service. Their retirement after 26 years of service thus was to coincide 
with the year of their second failure of selection for promotion. 

Now, because we simply don’t have enough officers with more than 
17 years of service with which to fill either our authorized number or 
our somewhat more modest minimum requirement for colonels, we 
have to place lieutenant colonels in the promotion zone in their 17th 
vear of service. 

* Those who fail of selection a second time do not retire. They will 
not be required to retire until they complete 26 years of service, some 
8 vears after their second failure of selection. 

‘Likewise, because small numbers in prewar year groups have forced 
us to place colonels in the promotion zone for brigadier general in their 
24th year, those who fail of selection a second time at this point do not 
re‘ire either. They are not retired until they complete 30 years of 
cervice. 

Thus, the operation of the law is not producing any vacancies 
through forced attrition, as it was intended that it should, For offi- 
cers inthe forward part of the hump, this isn’t so bad at present. They 
are ahead of normal promotion flow and would not have to be promoted 
for several years. But back in the junior portion of the hump, and 
immediately behind the hump, the situation is different. Here we 
have officers approaching the promotion points established by law, 
and if we cannot create vacancies in the higher grades the forced at- 
trition of these officers will rise to excessive heights—in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 percent. i 

Quite obviously, we will not be retaining our best officers on active 
duty if we allow a situation to develop wherein we carry a large 
number of twice-failed lieutenant colonels and colonels until their 
%6th and 30th year, respectively, when their presence on active duty 
will cause 70 percent. of the officers with only a little less service to be 
failed of selection and retired at the end of their 20th year. 
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The officers represented on this chart are permanent Regular officers. 
There is not a significant number of temporary officers and reserves on 
active duty in or senior to the hump, whose release or retirement dur- 
ing the next few years will help alleviate the problem; the Marine 
Corps has no such officers to release as a partial solution. 

The solution to the problem of creating an adequate number of 
vacancies in our higher grades, and equalizing as much as possible the 
forced attrition on all the year groups involved, can be achieved 
only by an amendment to the law. 

Basically, the amendment we seek is very simple: Remove the provi- 
sion of law which defers the involuntary retirement of twice-passed- 
over lieutenant colonels until they complete 26 years of service; re- 
move the provision which defers the involuntary retirement of twice- 
failed colonels until they have completed 30 years of service. 

With these provisions removed, any officer with over 20 years of 
service, who has twice failed of selection for promotion, will be re- 
tired and thus permit other more junior officers to have a timely chance 
of selection with a reasonable chance of being selected. 

Other provisions of H. R. 8068 will contribute to an orderly pro- 
motion plan, under which the attrition of the excess officers in our 
hump will be exacted in a highly selective, equitable, and efficient 
manner. Nevertheless, they are incidental to the main proposal, 
which is to remove the provisions of law which now guarantee 
twice-passed-over lieutenant colonels and colonels, respectively 26 
and 30 years of active commissioned service. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, General. é 

Are there questions to be asked of Admiral Holloway or General 
Berkeley / 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, we have always been jealous of the contracts 
which we have entered into with the military personnel because under 
these laws the contracts are the only insurance they have. It appears 
now from your own statement that we are changing the rules in the 
middle of the game, and I would like to have you comment on that, 
not only as to its impact upon this particular legislation or any legis- 
lation along the same lines, particularly from the point of view of 
morale. We have been dedicating so much time to. trying to improve 
the situation. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I welcome the chance to talk about that in- 
formally, without the benefit of notes, but with a great deal of feel- 
ing and searching—soul-searching on the subject. 

Our first proposal was to give the gentlemen who retire early the 
use of the multiplier, the 26 years and 30 years, respectively, which the 
present act guarantees them, but the pay was to be the pay at the 
time of the retirement. 

There became considerable concern in the minds of all of us, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and I must admit my 
own, sir, in giving too much unearned retired increment. We sought 
out something that would be of assistance—not the full amount, but 
which would help in an earlier application of forced retirement, which 
is the average between the service as of the time of retirement and the 
guaranteed amount under the OPA. 
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Now, I believe, sir, that this is a good solution. As this will affect, 
let us say, those of the least potential, the morale implications on those 
of the highest potential will of course be the minimum. 

Mr. Bates. Of course anybody starting out as a second lieutenant, 
he doesn’t knew what his position is going to be several years hence; 
and it is on those particular terms that I am addressing myself at the 
moment. 

Apparently when you formulated this plan originally you had in 
mind this contract implemented many years ago; and you wanted to 
live up to whatever obligations the Government had, but apparently 
somebody wouldn’t buy that. 

In addition to that, you had a comparison of the benefits they would 
get for failing twice, which are almost comparable to the benefits 
of those who enjoyed continuity of service. 

So we enter into an unusual situation, here, because we have an un- 
usual situation that we must deal with. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Bates, you express it with great clarity, 
because it is true that a situation which would benefit those of least 
potential and give them the same thing as those who are entirely 
successful, in itself, has morale implications. 

Mr. Bares. I agree with that analysis of it, but I am still concerned 
about changing the rules in the middle of the game, because nobody 
would have any assurance of anything in the future if, in our han- 
dling of legislation, we should change the rules to suit our own pur- 
poses rather than living up to the obligations which these people had 
in mind over a period of many, many years; and that is the thing that 
concerns me. 

Admiral Hot1soway. Now, Mr. Bates, may I respectfully remark 
that we are always having situations in Government, at least in my 
day, where we have had to retrench and people have had to go, al- 
though they have had expectations, and these gentlemen are provided 
for. They are not cast out to the wolves. They are given some in- 
crease over the service at which their retirement is forced. 

I will say personally—and I have gone into this thing with a good 
deal of sonl-cosedlibtie I believe this is an optimum solution. That is 
my administrative and moral reaction. 

Mr. Bares. I won't touch on that point any further. 

You have a projection of the present hump if we didn’t do anything 
this time. 

You talked about 2 out of 3 would have to be released from the serv- 
1ce, 

Do you have any chart which would indicate future developments, 
say, in a period of 10 years if we did not enact this legislation? Has 
anything been worked out on that line? 

Admiral Hotioway. I don’t think we have anything specifically 
along that line, but we could get one and photostat it and give it to 
each member of the committee very quickly. 

Mr. Bates. One thing that wasn’t clear in my mind was the stages 
you had outlined on the chart. 

What does that signify? 

Admiral Hottoway. The outline on the chart is the perfect distribu- 
tion by length of service and by grades envisioned by the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 
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Mr. Bares. That is what the Officer Personnel Act envisioned, but 
that is not what you want presently ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. That is what we would like to arrive at pres- 
ently, but we have to compress this high hump in some way and get it 
under those lower steps to the right of the chart as you face it. 

Mr. Bares. The thing, as we moved along, was that there was a lot 
of talk about the green blocks, and the steps where people could be 
moved in to relieve that hump. 

Admiral Hottoway. Let us put that chart back on for you. 

Mr, Bares. I will ask Captain Savidge to be prepared to discuss 
that. 

Captain Savinge. Do you refer to this chart under here, sir [refer- 
ring to chart entitled, “Distribution of Unrestricted Line Officers” }. 
Mr. Bares. Particularly the 1 after the 1 in red. 

Captain Saviner. This is the officers in years of service and to make 
up this part of the shortage, which is in the theoretical grade of cap- 
tain, up to this point we have had to promote way down to here [indi- 
sating |. 

Likewise, to get this number of commanders, we have had to pro- 
mote down to this point; this block of red equals this block [indicat- 
ing |. So that from this point on out there are the same number of 
officers as there are spaces under this line. 

Mr. Bares. That is what it looked like to me; so far as that is con- 
cerned, there is no problem ? 

Captain Savince. There is no problem with the captains we have or 
the number of commanders or lieutenant commanders. 

The same is true back here. We make up this deficit a little bit by 
part of this hump that is ahead of it, and then by larger numbers 
of young officers that we have in the first. 3 years of service. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You could fill up to your legal limits under the 
Arends Act, your vacancies—legal limitation vacancies in the grade 
of commander and captain and thus temporarily solve your problem 
by doing that, but in so doing you create a greater hump in years 
ahead because there would be no promotions for anybody this side of 
the hump. 

Where you have vacancies today in the grade of commander, inso- 
far as the number authorized is concerned and insofar as the num- 
bers of captains is concerned, if you filled them up, you would be fill- 
ing them with commanders with 18 years of service who would be 
guaranteed 12 more years of active duty, and there would be no pro- 
motions for anybody on the other side of the hump 4 

Captain Savincre. That is true, Mr. Blandford, and also of course 
the situation from here on out is more or less stable at the moment— 
numbers of officers per grade—but as these people have to fit down un- 
der these steps as time moves on, our problem gets worse right back in 
here, and vacancies just aren’t created and promotions stagnated from 
about this point, on back for quite a ways. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. You could solve the problem for all the command- 
ers today without any problem, at all. Take the class of 1943, for ex- 
ample, where you would have to move some of the class of 1939 and 
1940 up to the grade of captain in order to get the class of 1942 for- 
ward and below the legal limitations. Otherwise, you are using up 
your cumulative effects. Then you could take your ‘class of 1943 and 
move it up to fill up whatever vacancies are left and then they would 
be sitting there with 14 years of service, and there would be no promo- 
tions for the class of 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, for another 12 years. 

Captain Saviner. That is right. The vacancies beyond that point 
just wouldn’t occur. 

Mr. Bates. How long would it take for this plan to become effective ? 

Captain Saviner. One year after the effective date of this act, sir, 
we would start getting attrition. Extra people who would be retired 
early under this act would start going home in numbers just sufficient 
to allow for orderly promotions in here—the area affected, and just 
sufficient to allow these people to get promoted at the back end of the 
hump, on these actual Officer Personnel Act, normal. 

With this legislation, this point between lieutenant commander and 
commander would phase back to 18 years, as provided in the law, but 
no further. 

That is cur problem. We are not concerned at all about getting 
back to Officer Personnel Act normals, but without the legislation, we 
can’t even do that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under your proposal, here, when will your class 
of 1944, who now have 13 years of service, when will they be able 
to anticipate consideration for promotion to commander ? 

Captain Saviner. Under present law / 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, if this bill is passed. 

Captain Savinge. If passed, 1944 should all be in the grade of com 
mander in 1962. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then they will be hitting OPA—— 

Captain Saviner. They will be just about to OPA, and year group 
1945 will be right on OPA schedule. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many vacancies will you create today—num- 
bers—well, first of all, how many people do you now have who have 
twice failed of selection from commander to captain, the number of 
twice-passed-over officers in the grade of commander in the Regular 
Navy, today? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will ask the staff to give an approximation 
and we will fill it in. 

Captain Savince. It is very close to 200. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let’s get in the record now the number of vacancies 
that this legislation will create. 

Admiral Hottoway. Immediatly ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Anil the number you anticipate it will create 
in the years ahead. 
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Captain Savince. Right now, as you point out, there are about 200 
officers at this promotion point who are now twice or more failed of 
selection, and on June 30, of the year in which this act would become 
effective they would be retired. That would break one promotion 
barrier. 

Mr. Buianprorp. How many so-called twice-passed-over captains 
do you have? 

aptain Saviner. As far as the Navy is concerned, twice-passed- 
over captains isn’t a problem because we have the promotion point, 
here. 

The Marines do have a very significant problem. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many do you have now, approximately Colonel 
Clarke? 

Colonel Ciarke. Approximately 80. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who have twice failed to the selection of brigadier 
general ? 

Colonel CiarKe. After this year’s selection, it will be approximately 
80. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Those people vary between 24 and 29 years of 
service ? 

Colonel CiarKke. Once passed over, 24 and 29 years of service. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate at this point ? 

I think this may be helpful, sir. 

Colonel Clarke has a typical chart which shows exactly what Mr. 
Bates is interested in: What would happen. 

If the chairman would like to have Colonel Clarke use that one, 
sir, it typifies the Marine Corps situation similarly in the Navy. 
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Colonel Crarke. A study was made to see what would happen if 
nothing were done. In this case it is a study of attrition, what would 
happen i in attrition, starting back in 1955 and taking the hump through 
their final 30 years of service. 

In this case, grade and distribution was approximately as we have it 
now; promotion flow, we compare it to the OPA normal for 12-, 18-, 
and 25-year points, getting to those and then holding them. 

This is the attrition that would result: For majors, we could hold 
20 percent attrition out to 62. In 1 year it would drop off to zero 
simply because we have too few captains who are behind now—who 
are behind the majors, and at this point these majors will begin getting 
20 years of service and will be separated or involuntarily retired. 
There are not enough captains to fill up the vacancies, and under 
these conditions it would drop to zero. 

For lieutenant colonels it would run until 1957 at 30 percent ; 35 
percent in 1958, and going up to almost 70 percent out in 1963. 

It would drop to zero with approximately the same phenomena as 
the officers who are now twice passed over reach the involuntary re- 
tirement point. There would not be enough behind to insure that there 
was some attrition. There will be more vacancies than people available. 

For colonel, it will run out to 1959 at about 25 percent, and will 
then go up to about 62 percent. Out in 1969, as the hump moved on 
through, then the same phenomenon would come along with zero attri. 
tion. 

Obviously, these are too high, as well as the zeros are too low. We 
can’t have that. That is not a sound promotion plan, either. 

Mr. Bares. Some of the colonels there would be included in the 
twice-passed-over, anyway, even under this procedure. 

Colonel Ciarke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And your point is that many of these majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels are well-qualified officers, but the degree of selection 
is so stringent you must let trained people go to retain people in the 
higher grades who are not as well qualified ? 

Colonel Cuarke. If this happened, that is exactly what would be 
happening, yes, sir. We would be forcing people out, and we would 
be losing good officers, while we retain some who may not have quite 
the record of the others. 

Now, if I might go on, sir, and show you the attrition rates that 
would come about if this law were put through, or this amendment : 

There is the same length of years and percentage that we had before. 
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With the amendment, we can maintain 20 percent attrition fot 
majors right on through the period. 

For the lieutenant colonels, at 30 percent until 1968, and then we 
will drop down to the more or less normal 20 percent. 

Colonels will go up at 1959, go across and drop down again and 
hold at not less than 25 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mostly the leutenant colonels who will fail of 
selection to colonel from 60 over to 69 are the same lieutenant colonels 
who have had almost 100 percent promotion for practical purposes 
all along, haven’t they ¢ 

Colonel Ciarxe. No, sir. They have had normal attrition of at least 
20 percent through this grade of major. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Those up there? I am thinking of the colonels. 

Colonel Ciarke. That would be the colonels who have had from 
10 to 20 percent attrition so far. They will be arriving in here, at this 
point, with approximately 10 to 15 percent attrition. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The colonels who will risé from 30 to 40 percent— 
that is the lieutenant colonels who are going up for selection to colonel, 
are people who for practical purposes have had no heavy attrition 
applied or have not had normal attrition applied to them, at all. 
So when you rise from 30 to 40 percent at that time, while it may 
look like a heavy attrition rate for those people it is merely deferred 
compensation, you might say, because they have not had forced attri- 
tion previously. 

Colonel Ciarke. They have had approximately 10 to 15 percent in 
previous selections. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that in itself is a fair situation { 

Colonel CLarke. It isa type of equalizer, yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can you tell me for the Marine Corps and also for 
the Navy—because this point has been raised by correspondence—if 
you have the figures, how many people twice failed of selection have 
been picked up on their third, fourth, or fifth consideration? Does 
anybody happen to know that figure ? 

Colonel CLarKe. We do not have it. I would-hazard-a guess that it 
is less than 3 percent. 

Admiral Hotxoway. I would say perhaps it would be less than 2 
percent. There are not very many, Mr. Blandford, who are picked up 
after two passes. A very unique situation. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is a point raised by people who write in who are 
affected by this legislation. I would think it would be very low. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will furnish it for the record, sir. 
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(The information requested follows. ) 
Statistics on percentage of selection to newt higher grade of officers who have 
been twice passed over 


TO GRADE OF CAPTAIN 


Sid Sie ee 
Number 
above zone 
passed over Number | Authorized 
Fiscal year 2 or more selected Percent selection 
times (un- opportunity 
| _ restricted 
| line, USN) 
ire rcciochiaaidieesaianddieantsmocaoebeniniadonatao Pe pnrannreneaeSeapenr ewes ivan * 
1951. hcpamgulccnteeees 10 | 0 | 0 | 191.8 
SL cde wdcac bocuienh 24n5b0eas ane Sse 22 | 1} 4. 54 | 191.7 
1953 a ae : en ; 28 3) 10. 70 90. 0 
Wy cobasnsecescncedt : : ; 46 3 |} 6.5 | 7.2 
athlon ont san ciate aah cae nal 59 | 5 8. 47 | 83.0 
1956 — - <i es 56 5 | 8.90 | 78.9 
1957 ee ee . eee 71 2 | 2.81 | 70. 0 
TO GRADE OF COMMANDER 
hs rT rv | 
a al a i 7 1 | 14. 28 85.0 
1952. 14 | 0 0 1 85. 4 
thc hcitcsutude abe dontitnils tgniiatittntiatie 64 1} 1. 56 85.0 
i ctetines . Seal a 155 41 26. 45 83.0 
isis dealb bwictcnaknn nd Zn dd oi ; aes" | 118 | 5 4.24 80.0 
1956. .... . iii iil ea | 210 63 30.0 89.0 
1957 *: ae ve : : 7 220 21 9.5 70.0 
TO GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
aes | Temporary Promotion Act in use. 
1952 ‘ ~<a] Do 
1053... .. J Do. 
1954 fie ba Do. 
1955_. ist year following Korean war for Officer Personnel Act 
i cinés ied =a | Severed after 2 passovers 
— EE Do. 
‘Numbers not entirely filled 
Pick-up of passed-over officers, fiscal years 1955 through 1957 
Above the zone selections 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year Percent year Percent year Percent 
1955 1956 | 1957 
Officers promoted from above the zone: 
To brigadier general 2 6 0 0 1 | 1.5 
To colone! ‘ 0 0 4 8.0 | 3 | 4.5 
To lieutenant colonel. -. 10 25 12 8.1 | 12 9.5 
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Mr. Bennett. This legislation if we pass it will help solve the situa- 
tion with which we are now confronted. If we had any unusual situ- 
ation like another Korean war or something like that, we would have 
to approach the thing all over again. 

Admiral Hottoway. We might have to ask you to hold it in abeyance 
if we had a tremendous expansion. 

Mr. Bennett. As other humps and valleys develop we will have 
to face it. This will not solve all problems. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I would be other than candid if I represented to 
this committee that it would, sir. As Mr. Vinson has so often said, 
you should never plan more than 5 years for personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. We would have to have short memories if we did 
that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two policy questions of 
Admiral Holloway ? 

Why should this elimination of the 26 and 30, very much along the 
lines that Mr. Bennett has taken, why should it be temporary legisl: a- 
tion ? ag other words, why should you have a termination date of 
1970, or any termination dates on the elimination of the 26 and 30 
peovision? Wouldn't it be better if we are going to solve this problem 
to solve it now for the future for all times than have guaranteed 20- 
year retirement and then a provision for retention as the needs of the 
Service require, but to eliminate the 26 and 30 guaranty and just wipe 
it off the statute books entirely? Why should there be one group 
coming along that will have the 26 and 30 restored to them if they 
happen to be at the right date, while another group is faced with this 
elimination of 26 and 30? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Kimpay. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Your point is well taken. Distinguished coun- 
sel’s point is well taken, and with a saving clause there at the end 
that you introduce with certain saving clauses, I think the Secretary 
should have the authority to suspend the forced retirement if we ran 
into an emergency, and it would save us time having to come back to 
the Congress. I think the Secretary could be trusted—advised by 
the Chief of Naval Personnel—to do it. 

Speaking personally, I will ask Captain Martin, my special adviser, 
to controvert me if he thinks I should be, but I see no reason why, and 
the records will show that we were closely questioned—not I. but my 
predecessor— on that same issue, Mr. Chairman, back in 1947. 

There is one point we should make, though : Security is an impor tani 
thing to young men embarking on a career, and that 26 and 30 repre- 

sents a certain degree of security. And it might be better, Mr. Bland- 

ford, from a morale point of v le w, to approac ‘h this ultimate solution 
in steps. First, as we propose it this time, and then let tis test. it, see 
how it goes, and adapt it as we go in the next year or so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My reply to that would be very similar to Mr. 
Bates’ reply, and that is that this is a violation or an abrogation of a 
contract, and we’ve got to do it because of a situation. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now let’s do it, and do it once and for all for 
everybody, so that they will know from here on out in the Navy and 
Marine C orps— and it is not cane: efore the Army and the Air Force 
are going to be involved in a very similar problem, and they will 
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have to eliminate their 28-year guaranty and all that sort of busi- 
ness—let’s face it for the Navy and Marine Corps once and say that 
a man can expect to serve—if he makes lieutenant commander or bet- 
ter, he will be guaranteed 20 years of service and that is all. Now 
let him know that that is his sec urity, but let’s not dangle this thing 
in front of them and say, “Right now you are not euaranteed 26 and 
30, but after a certain date we will go back to the 26 and 30,” and 
then you are going to have more confusion and probably a greater 
morale problem than you face now with this pending abrogation. 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a lot of merit to your remarks. 

May I ask Captain Martin to express the corporate thinking of my 
staff on that, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Kiipay. Go ahead. 

Captain Martin. In the first place, Mr. Blandford, under this 
legislation as long as we are in the emergency it does permit Executive 
order to lift the rule. As long as we are in the emergency we do 
have control of it in case we want to change it, sir. 

I think that other than that, however, to make this legislation. per- 
manent, I do not think that we would have any objections. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me ask you one more policy question, Admiral, 
and this is a delicate question, but we might just as well face it: Your 
provision in here for retention—that is, “of admirals after 5 years in 
grade—raises the interesting point as to where the lower half admiral 
moves up to the upper half. I inquired the other day and found that 
it was approximately 4 years and 6 months when the lower half moves 
up to the upper half. 

Why wouldn’t it be a wise way to solve this whole problem of the 
lack of selection by reducing this retention from 5 years to 4 years 
and then no one can say that the upper half is no longer selected from 
the lower half? 

Admiral Hottoway. I am speaking with 5 years’ administrative 
instinct on this matter. I don’t think the 4 years versus 5 is as good 
an answer as stipulating that those not retained retire at brigadier 
general pay. 

Mr. Brianprorv. That is in effect what I am saying. I don’t care 
when the time occurs. It seems to me you have a golden opportunity 
to solve a problem that has worried the Army, Marine Corps, and 
the Air Force for a long time. Now here is a way of doing it. You 

can say that an officer before he moves up into the upper ‘half must 
be retained—must go through a retention process. That will give it 
the color of selection, and it may solve a problem. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would prefer that to 4 years, because admin- 
istratively I need a 5-year period i in order to get two cruises out of a 
flag officer. Four years is a very small, uneconomical period. 

Mr. Branprorp. You would be in difficulty if you tried to eliminate 
an admiral drawing pay in the upper half and tried to retire him in 
the lower half. 

Admiral Hottoway. That could be written. I know that the staff 
with you, sir could write it. 

I would point out, Mr. Chairman, the complication in connection 
with the restricted line in the staff corps, in this feature that dis- 
tinguished counsel raises. The end of his career for the line officer 
is 62, and on up through his retention and 2 stars and 3 stars and 
so on. 
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The average career of the restricted line officer, as you know, is about 
the time we make upper half. But I think that is not impossible of 
solution, Mr. Chairman, and I thing the idea introduced here is good, 
and I think we can do some good drafting on this, under the com- 
mittee’s guidance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are two minor problems involved in this bill. 
One is a guaranteed 75 percent selection factor for the staff corps. The 
other is a feature which will in effect require the services to select 
Regulars—a number of Regulars which in effect will mean that Re- 
serves and temporary officers will have vacancies which they will be 
able to fill. In other words, I compliment the Navy frankly for com- 
ing up with that provision, because when it is understood I think 
it will be well received by Reserves on active duty, because your sug- 
gestion is that the Secretary designate the number of Regulars who 
may be selected, and that will be the first time that that has ever 
happened in legislation. 

But the other factor is the 75 percent guaranteed selection for the 
staff, which to me puts them in a much better position than the line 
when you are faced with at least a 40 percent attrition factor in many 
cases in the line. 

Now, why shouldn’t the staff merely be guaranteed the same frac- 
tion or the same selection opportunity as the Secretary prescribes for 
the board that meets for the line, so the net result will be that the staff 
will be able to promote to the amount authorized by the Secretary 
when the line board meets, but not have to meet the line board re- 
sults. In other words, if the line board does not promote, say, 70 
percent when they could have, then the staff would get 70 percent pro- 
motion because that is what the Secretary allowed the line to select. 
But why put in a straight 75 percent guaranty? I don’t see why the 
staff should be that much favored. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I would like to speak to the first issue first, 
and then take up your second point, Mr. Blandford. I agree with 
you that it was with humility and no sense of pride that it was an 
act of moral courage by the Department to step up to bat and pro- 
pose to impose attrition on the Regulars when they come in on the 
same board with Reserves. It represents no real solution unless we 
can atrite Regulars, because the Reserve goes home if we don’t need 
him anyway, and it insures opportunity for the outstanding Reserve 
to be promoted, and it stands to reason if you pool them all together 
with no such arrangement it is possible that the Reserve takes all the 
attrition and the Regular comparatively little unless he is an out- and- 
out inferior officer, because the Regulars have the benefit of career 
planning, of long lead time prior training and education. And, too, 
we propose to the committee that the Secretary impose a specific at- 
trition on the Regular as well as on the Reserve in the overall. 

Now the second point, sir. I am going to speak very generally to 
that and then ask one of my staff to speak in greater detail. 

The reason that 75 percent went in is because the staff corps—some 
of them are very small and it could be a very catastrophic measure to 
impose the line fraction on them on any certain year. 

Now, should I ask Captain Martin to speak to that? 

Captain Martin. I think Captain Robinson would be better. 

Admiral Hotioway. I will ask Captain Robinson, my legislative 
assistant, to speak to that one, sir. 
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Captain Roprnson. What Admiral Holloway has said is perfectly 
correct, and is the reason we put in this permissive authority to give 
the staff corps up to 75 percent. The provision as written would not 
guarantee the staff pre a 75 percent; it would authorize the Secre- 
tary to give anything between the line fraction and a maximum of 
75 percent to the staff corps, However, we can understand what coun- 
sel has raised, here, that it does appear in certain circumstances that 
it could be inequitable to the line, and we would certainly be agree- 
able to the proposed amendment which counsel suggested. We have 
wording which is available to accomplish that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have no objection then to putting that in the 
bill. 

Admiral Hotnoway. None, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Reece—— 

Mr. Reece. If I may, I would like to ask a few questions. 

First, are the applications for retirement in the higher grades— 
that is those who have had 20 years or more—application for resigna- 
tion in the lower grades which are back of the hump, are they being 
accepted generally ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. Under the provisions of law, yes, sir. 
They are being accepted, At the end of the Korean emergency, allow- 
ing a sufficient time to study the situation, the Secretary of the Navy 
directed me to accept resignations—this is subject to correction in the 
record, sir, because I am speaking without benefit of records right 
now—accept resignations from young officers of the regular service 
after 4 years, subject to any additional commitment they have made 
for postgraduate edueation, of flight training, or something of that 
sort, and to accept retirements under certain criteria at the end of 20 
years. But flag officers must have at least 5 years in grade before we 
accept their retirement. 

I would like to furnish you personally, sir, and the committee for 
the record, the Secretary of the Navy instruction that covers that, be- 
cause it is very complete and it is known throughout the service and 
it is under very direct and rigid control. 

Mr. Reece. They are then, generally speaking, on the whole being 
accepted ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

That instruction is 1811.3-A addressed to all ships and stations and 
all Marine Corps activities and the subject is “Voluntary Retirement 
Policy and Criteria Governing.” 

I will read very briefly, sir. 

In applying this policy, favorable consideration will normally be given to 
individuals whose case is covered by one or more of the following eriteria : 

1. Officers, other than flag and general officers, with 30 years’ service. 

2. Flag and general officers with 30 years’ service and with at least 5 years’ 
service as a flag or general officer. 

3. Colonels and captains with at least 5 years’ service in grade. (All of them 
must have over 20, of course). 

4. Officers who have twice failed in selection for promotion. 

5. Officers whose assignability is limited, such as those who are manifestly 
overage in grade, whose general health has deteriorated, or whose continued 
service is not * * * clearly consistent with the interests of national security. 

6. Officers having hardship of a compassionate or financial nature, where 
retirement would definitely alleviate serious personal problems. 


7. Also, consideration will be given to requests for retirement by officers who 
do not meet any of the above criteria * * *. That are clearly not contrary 
to the best interests of the service. 


§6066—57— No. 49 
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That is signed by the Secretary of the Navy, sir, under whose aegis 
Toperate. Tam his alter ego. 

Mr. Reece. It might be helpful to have in the record the number of 
applications which have been accepted and those which for one reason 
and another might not have been accepted. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will furnish that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Washington 25, D. C. 
SECNAYV 1811.3A 
Pers All 
10 September 1955 
SECNAV Instruction 1811.34 
From: Secretary of the Navy 
To: All Ships and Stations 
All Marine Corps Activities 
Subj: Voluntary retirement; policy and criteria governing 
Ref: (a) BUPERSINST 1811.1 (Enclosure (1) ) 
(b) MARCORPS Manual, vol. I, ch. 10, par. 10055 


1. Purpose. This Instruction sets forth the policy concerning voluntary retire- 
ment of commissioned officers and warrant officers of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps with 20 or more years’ service. Since passage of Public Law 318, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, there is authority for such retirement for all officers in- 
cluding enlisted personnel serving under temporary officer appointments. 

2. Cancellation. This Instruction cancels SECNAV Instruction 1811.1 of 13 
May 1954, and SECNAYV Instruction 1811.3 of 23 September 1954. 

3. Policy. Requests for voluntary retirement received from officers with 20 
or more years’ service will be considered on a basis of the overall needs of the 
service und the merits of the individual case. 

4. Criteria 

a. In applying this policy, favorable consideration will normally be given to 
individuals whose case is covered by one or more of the following criteria : 

(1) Officers, other than flag and general officers, with 30 years’ service. 

(2) Flag and general officers with 30 years’ service and with at least 5 years’ 
service as a flag or general officer. 

(3) Captains and colonels with at least 5 years’ service in grade. 

(4) Officers who have twice failed selection for promotion. 

(5) Officers whose assignability is limited, such as those who are manifestly 
overage in grade, whose general health has deteriorated, or whose continued 
service is not, due to conditions beyond their control, clearly consistent with the 
interests of national security. 

(6) Officers having hardship of a compassionate or financial nature where 
retirement would definitely alleviate serious personal problems. 

b. Also, consideration will be given to requests for retirement by officers who do 
not meet any of the above criteria, and approval may be given under circum- 
stances that are clearly not contrary to the best interests of the service. 

5. Submission of Requests. Any permanent or temporary officer of the Regu- 
lar Navy or Marine Corps who qualifies in accordance with reference (a) or (b) 
is eligible to submit a request for voluntary retirement. Requests for voluntary 
retirement shall be addressed to the Secretary of the Navy and shall be forwarded 
via the chain of command and the Chief of Naval Personnel or the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, as applicable. In order to allow sufficient time for re- 
quired précessing, requests for voluntary retirement should be submitted, where 
practicable, at least 3 months in advance of the desired date of retirement. 

6. Approval of Requests. Final approval of requests for retirement rests with 
the Secretary of the Navy. In approving requests for retirement under this 
Instruction, an effective date later than that requested may often be specified, in 
order to provide time for orderly relief or, in some cases, completion of the 
current or an ordered tour of duty. 

ALBERT PRATT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces). 
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Mr. Reece. I am concerned with the contractual obligations toward 
the men in the higher grades, but also is there not a moral obligation 
running towards the men who are caught in the stagnated pool behind 
the hump 4 

Admiral Hottoway. There is indeed, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Who entered the service with the same expectation of 
promotion in the years to come as the men who are forward of the 
hump. 

Now that is a rather old question to me, because we had the same 
thing following World War I in even a greatly more aggravated 
form than exists today, and strangely enough I was a member of the 
military committee at that time. 

I feel that we have the same obligation to the men behind the 
hump that we would have to the men in front of the hump. And the 
failure to execute, to carry out the obligation to the men behind the 
hump causes them a much greater hardship than it does our failure 
to carry out the obligation to the men in front of the hump. So that 
I do feel that we should find some way of equalizing the obligations 
so as to reasonably meet the obligations to the men, or the officers, 
I should say, all along the line. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would remark, sir, that I could not concur 
with you more. That has been our objective to spread the attrition 
over those who have enjoyed greater opportunity, and I will tell you, 
sir, that one of the main groups within the Navy and the Marine 
Corps to whose, you might say, service opinion we react, are just 
the young groups of enterprising, ambitious youngsters behind the 
hump who you mention. 

Mr. Reece. When they are caught in that pool of stagnation they 
are just about in the same situation as a boy operating a sailboat 
when he is brought into an area without any wind to carry him along. 
He is in a prett “bad situation. 

Now what effect, if any, does this proposed mee have on the 
Reserve officers with long service who are on active duty? That is, 
those who have 15 or 20 years of service. : 

Admiral Hottoway. May I speak, Mr. Chairman, in general terms 
to that, sir? 

First, let me say that the Reserve officer on active duty in time of 

reduction in force imposed by higher authority, has to go to inactive 
duty. We have certain administrative rules which the Navy worked 
out when we came down 10,000 officers in the 2 years 1952 to 1954. 
We think they are manifestly fair, they stood up well in public 
opinion. When a Reserve officer has as much as 18 years we hold him 
on to get him his 20, which gives him a retirement equity and retired 
pay. 

A great deal of our thinking in this legislation—particularly in 
the Navy, the Marine Corps doesn’t have the Reserve officers on active 
duty—has been to equalize some of the load between the Reserve and 
the regular, and counsel pointed out. 

I would say that in general this legislation, particularly at a time— 
I would say this legislation carries the interests of the Reserve officers 
on the extended service. I will ask counsel if he will concur with 
that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Very definitely, s 
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_ There is one possible temporary solution to this problem, and that 
is to foree all Reserve and temporary oflicers to either retire or revert 
to their enlisted status, and that idea was discussed, if you will recall, 
« month or two ago, when we had the first presentation before there 
was any legislation on this. 

The Navy, instead of concurring in that suggestion or recommenda- 
tion, did exactly the opposite. They take the position and recognize 
the fact that they have Reserve officers on active duty who are equally 
capable with regulars, and in some cases more capable than some of 
their regulars, and they want to keep those people on active duty. 
They cannot integrate those people because we prohibit them from 
integrating anybody above the grade of lieutenant, and for the very 
sound reason that we have a hump situation and we don’t want to 
aggravate it. 

Nevertheless, they don’t want to forcibly remove all Reserve officers 
off active duty merely to create vacancies for regulars, which they 
could do. I think they are to be highly complimented for the posi- 
tion they have taken. 

Mr. Rerce. I think so, myself, and I was wondering if that policy 
which they have followed—and I think wisely so—might be adversely 
affected by the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It would be just the opposite, because from here 
on out, it weuld seem to me—the Secretary, of course, would make the 
decisions, but we will say they are going to select a hundred captains 
in a zone that may include, say, 100 regulars and 50 Reserves—say 150 
in the zone, and they are going to select a hundred. ‘The Secretary 
may well say to the selection board, “There will only be 70 regulars 
selected,” or 60 regulars, whatever he wants to say, selected, That 
means the board, if they find the best-fitted Reserve officers, will make 
up the difference of those officers who are to be promoted from among 
the Reserves and temporary officers, and that is the first time to my 
knowledge that it has ever appeared in legislative form. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is the best guaranty that I have seen for Re- 
serves to be promoted. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to go down the same road 
twice within the same hour, but before all of us agree that we have the 
same obligation toward the younger officers, as those we have to the 
senior oflicers, to whom we are addressing ourselves under this bill, 
which is not parallel, is there a legal obligation under law today to 
those officers we are discussing? We have never had any obligation 
to the junior officers to retain them. The situation is not parallel. Of 
course, we have a great desire to help improve the lot of the younger 
officers because of the morale factor. We want to keep the best ones. 
But as far as having a legal obligation to retain him on active duty 
is concerned, that is quite a different matter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bates is correct legally on that, of course. 
The junior officer has no guaranty until he is selected to the grade 
of lieutenant commander. That is the point you are making? 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Branprorp. Then what Mr. Bates is saying is, in effect, that 
the man who makes lieutenant commander, whether it is in his 5th 
year or 19th year, he is guaranteed 20 years of service. 
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Today, the man knows if he is selected as commander, he is guar- 
anteed 26 years of service. If he is selected and promoted to the 
grade of captain, he is guaranteed 30. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Congress is the fountainhead of policy in the 
long run. If you say it is in the best interests—as we recommend you 
do—to modify the contract to support an optimum policy, Congress 
is the fountainhead. And I recommend it, sir, and again I recommend 
this solution. 

Mr. Bares. I just didn’t want the thought to be left here that the 
obligation to the very junior officers is the same as it is to those people 
we are discussing here. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a point well taken. 

Mr. Reece. If 1 may interject, it may not be and is not the same, 
but I think the obligation is just about as high. 

Mr. Bares. Is this legislation mandatory upon the Secretary to let 
these people go, or permissive / 

Admiral Hottoway. The two passovers is mandatory, and if we 
accepted counsel’s suggestion—which I am in favor of—we would 
not make it a temporary thing, but write into the law permission for 
the Secretary to suspend the involuntary retirements after two—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. My suggestion is more on the basis of retention. 

Admiral Hottoway. Retention after two passovers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Rather than suspend it for evreybody; you may 
want to retain some but let the rest go. 

Mr. Barres. What circumstances would that be ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would envision this situation : 

There may well be situations arise in the future when the needs of 
the service, because of 2 situation that has arisen, may require that 
no commander be forced off active duty involuntarily in his 21st, 
22d, or 23d year, although he may at that point have twice failed of 
selection. Because we may need commanders and may need them 
badly. 

It is a little foolish in my book to force a commander off active duty 
and to involuntarily recall a lieutenant commander from the Reserve 
to active duty. So there should be some provision for retention of 
those people if the needs of the service require it; in other words, not 
to compel the services to force everybody who has twice failed of 
selection to leave the service just because the law says that he must 
leave the service. There should be some leeway. 

That situation can’t arise for the next 2 or 3 years, but it is quite 
likely we could run into another Korean situation in the future and 
we might not want to force these people to leave after having twice 
failed of selection. There should be some leeway to keep them if the 
needs of the service require it. 

Mr. Bares. General permissive authority for the Secretary to re- 
tain those ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. On a selection board and retention board basis. 
Convene a board immediately and say, “All people who are posted 
to go out on June 30 of this year”—from them you may select 60 per- 
cent or 40 percent for retention for an additional year. 

In other words, it is just silly in my book to just force a man off 
active duty if the circumstances require bodies and rank of that nature 
to perform useful services. ; 

Mr. Bares. That would be regardless of national emergency or any- 
thing. It should be general permissive authority. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. It would be general. 

We are in a situation today where we may need a larger Navy 
without an emergency being declared. It should be a determination 
by the Secretary, within the numbers authorized serving in the grade 
of commander and in the normal flow that we are trying to establish. 
_ Admiral Hottoway. For instance, Mr. Chairman, as counsel says, 
if a situation should arise where the limited number of officers flowing 
into the hump should be small, then for that year, for example, we 
might retain and carry on for an extra year. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, I just had one other thought, and it goes back 
to this same question of changing the rules. 

What, in your judgment, would happen, what percent of these offi- 
cers who are being released would accept that voluntarily if the act 
was on a voluntary basis rather than by action of the Secretary? Is it 
such a good deal that an officer who clearly recognizes he has no op- 
portunity for advancement—do you think that most of them might 
even accept this package if it was on a voluntary basis? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Bates, I don’t believe so. 

First, I don’t believe our officers, with indoctrination of that many 
years, are going to drop it in order to acquire an unsatisfactory status. 
That is inconceivable to me, because the compulsion we have built up 
in 20 years of service to do a good job, no matter what it is, is very 
great. 

The voluntary side could well take our best away from us and leave 
with us our least potential officer. 

Mr. Bates. Of course, they might be passed over twice—— 

Admiral Hottoway. That would be true, but I don’t believe it would 
do the business, get us the number of vacancies we require. 

Mr. Mitier. Admiral, we have been hearing a lot recently about loss 
of officers in the armed services to industry, because of the fact they 
could get better jobs outside. 

Will this increase that flow of people out of the service? 

Admiral Hotztoway. Mr. Miller, those losses—the first thing, I 
am going to bring to the record and introduce for the record, which | 
don't have available now, those losses, which are not high. They are 
not high. 

I made an analysis just the other day, and we are losing, perhaps, 
on the basis of retirement, 1 percent of our really topflight captains. 
One percent is very small, a very small attrition rate of our topflight 
captains. 

Certainly, in this time of boom economy, which undoubtedly is en- 
hanced by the military buying of hardware, and so forth; these men 
can get jobs on the outside, but the number of good ones going is 
relatively small, to take jobs in industry. 

Some of the restricted line groups of special engineering training, 
particularly distinguished people, a very small number, yes, we are 
losing some. But here again I say it is a situation I think which is 
abnormally low—the losses—compared with the demands and needs 
of industry and business for people of integrity and intelligence and 
ability. I don’t believe this legislation will have any effect on that 
situation one way or the other. 

Mr. Miurr. I just wanted to make sure that we are not going to 
add another problem to the passage of this legislation because there 
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has been a lot of publicity given to the loss of people in the military 
service and to immediate demands for legislation to correct it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Miller, may I say the original proposition 
which was first being discussed might have bled to that situation 
arising in a few isolated cases. In other words, there was some ob- 
jection to the original proposition that individuals be guaranteed for 
retirement purposes all of the years of service that the law guaranteed, 
as well as longevity, that would have gone along with that guaranty 
of service. 

The fear was expressed that that might encourage a man to perform 
either unsatisfactorily or on a mediocre basis in or ‘der to get out of the 
service at an earlier age, say, at the completion of 21 years of service, 
when he would only be 42 or 43 years of age, and was more employ- 
able than at a later time in life, and therefore it might have en- 
couraged people to get out because they would have been picking up 
complete constructive credit for retirement purposes. 

This bill, as it is written now, with a guaranteed maximum of 3 
years’ constructive credit without longevity pay, and a minimum of 
1 year, is merely a concession to the fact that a contract has been 
abrogated and nothing more. That is what it boils down to. It isa 
form of compensation—call it what you will—for breaking the con- 
tract. And it ought to apply only to the groups now affected, and it 
should not be permanent legislation to apply to any future groups. 

Admiral Hotioway. Right. 

Mr. Kirpay. In that connection, of course we have gone over with 
you here some time ago regarding your problem, but I do want to 
have numbers by grade who will be affected by this, the exact amount 
it is anticipated it will cost, over and above what we would have had 
to pay without the granting of this constructive credit or accelerated 
retirement. 

We will have to have that in very considerable detail. 

Now, as to whether we should change the law guaranteeing 26 to 30 
years is a policy decision Congress is going to have to make, but we 
do need from the departments i in great detail the number of persons 
who will be accelerated out of the service, how much more it is going 
to cost to carry them, and what will be the return cost, and things of 
that kind. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will have that very complete for you. 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to have full information as to the Marine 
Corps and Navy, and I am sure we will have to pretty shortly get it 
as to the Army and Air Force, of the number of people retired with 
less than 30 years of service—20, 21, and on up through 30. 

During the time they can retire, how many do retire ? 

Admiral Hontoway. Yes, sir; we will have that. 
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(The information requested follows :) 





Approved voluntary retirements and resignations. of permanent Regular 


Marine Corps officers 


Voluntary retirements, by grades 


Piseal year 











Grade ey Be cht aah eed ie DD ete a 
1955 1956 1957 
cs taepiindidiestensdepeentisvreainstesintirdtinelss woe bithens ‘i . +f 

General officers. .... eb deep b Ey osha : ; : 5 | 6 | 1 
2 _ Rexeallagie! 3 ; 10 30 9 

EAeutenant colonels... ............--.-.--.-...... id 10 16 
tS 10 19 ll 
Oaptaitis.__.........._-- £ fe 4 6 7 
Lieutenants__.__._.__- ers 0 1 0 
ERED CETE Te ase eeu Seren eee bina kd 39 78 36 

Voluntary retirements, by years of service 
Fiseal year | Over 20 years | Over 30 years Total 
Bild cle SL | | gz 
het ck ee : 13 26 | 39 
BN iio. 5d b did sods ch 5 46 32 78 
1957 ; 25 10 35 
Resignations’ (all grades) 
Fiscal year | Number 

TE cpthits bata dinse- 166 >< 55 
1956 41 
1957_- 29 


1 Does not inelude graduates of regular NROTC program who elect to take a Reserve commission in lieu 
of retaining Regular status after period of obligated service. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Since we have hit some of the important policy 
questions here, we might ask for the justification for suspending the 
5-percent below-the-zone promotion factor. 

The first reaction—and it is a onetime proposition only—whenever 
you increase the below-the-zone promotion, you constitute a passover 
for a person in the zone, thus aggravating the retirement costs through- 
out the Nation. In other words, if a person in the zone, if his vacancy 
is taken up by a person below the zone, and he has therefore failed of 
promotion once, the chances of his being picked up the second time are 
much reduced, and therefore the chances of his being retired are 
aggravated by the fact that you have gone below the zone to pick up an 
officer and promoted him, which counts against the number author- 
ized within the zone. 

Now, I personally can’t understand the connection between a bill to 
eliminate a hump situation and a provision which will let us go below 
the zone, without restriction, in the grade of colonel and captain and 
below, at a time when you are trying to solve a hump situation. It 
just seems inconsistent to me. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, counsel’s point is well taken. 

The desire to disengage from the 5-percent limitation was to take 
advantage of measures which would bring the young people along 
adequately, to bring some of the particularly outstanding ones to a 
somewhat greater proportion, up. 

Our records so far on the 5 percent, which the Secretary has directed 
me to put in, has been very good. We have really gotten some people 
who were just of terrific potential, and up where we give them experi- 
ence to prepare them for still greater responsibilities early in their 
career. ‘They are not so retarded, not so much in rank but in experience. 
We can give them a bigger job. 

I don’t remember whether this was a limited number from 5 per- 
cent—is that the way it was written ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. As I understand, it was unrestricted. 

Admiral Hotioway. I would be glad to make it 10 percent, if it 
is of concern. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it concerns me, because I think—it is perhaps 
a naive reaction, but to have a provision in a bill which allows you 
to aggravate a hump in a bill that is intended to remove a hump doesn’t 
make sense. 

Admiral Hotioway. It is, at the same time, with the hump legisla- 
tion, to bring the young people forward and also of very high quality, 
give them a little more—— 

Mr. Buianprorp. But you are doing it at the expense of somebody 
who is in the zone, and thus you are taking away a vacancy that would 
otherwise go to somebody in the zone. 

Admiral Hotitoway. May I ask Captain Martin to speak to that 
very briefly, sir, in more technical detail ? 

Captain Martrn. In going down to get these people, we are trying 
to get people in the bottom of a year group who may not come up 
for 4 years in normal promotion opportunity, as the man who may be 
in the top of the year group, although there may be only a few months 
between the time they were commissioned, and we are trying to give 
them that opportunity. , 

Of course, once the system gets underway, the people who were 
passed over would only be really a one-time chart. The next year 
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they would be selected, so this creation of additional numbers for 
retirement would really be only just 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, there is where you and I would really part 
company. 

Let’s say there is a hundred in the zone, and they are going to select 
70, so instead, they only select 65, and they go down and pick up 5 
below the zone. 

Now, am I wrong mathematically that the 5 below the zone are at 
the expense of 5 in the zone ? 

Captain Martin. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Am I correct that a man who has once failed of 
selection has a much less chance of being picked up on the second 
go-round than a man who has never failed of selection ? 

Captain Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Brianprorp. So therefore the man who has failed of selection 
in the zone, because they went below the zone to pick out somebody, 
is going to be retired at an earlier date under all normal circumstances ; 
is that right ? 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does that not constitute an increased cost to the 
Government in retirement cost ? 

Captain Marttn. For those 5 you are speaking of, it does increase 
it by those 5. If they went 5 the next year, it would not make 10 
additional retirements. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, but it is always that. 

Now, if you are going to make it unrestricted—in other words, the 
Secretary can say, “This is just a fair group coming along here, so you 
can go below the zone and pick up 30 percent, if you want to, below 
the zone,” that is going to mean 30 more passovers within the zone, 
which means 30 people will retire that much sooner, at a time when 
our retirement costs are already becoming prohibitive. 

Captain Martin. If you increased that number each year, you would 
increase by that number. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why not leave the 5 percent the way it now is ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We prefer a little larger number, Mr. Bland- 
ford, because the main point that Captain Martin made is good. You 
may have a larger group, who all entered the service the same year. 
Say you had a class of 1,000. Now, the way classes spread—and I 
speak with experience on this—you may find some of your best poten- 
tial in the lower third. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know that. 

Admiral Hottoway. Now, in order to bring these people up, even if 
you do pass over some extra ones up in the top, 5 percent isn’t quite 
enough. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think Mr. Bates may raise the same point there 
that he raised on this other point, that there again it is not a legal 
obligation, but perhaps there is a moral obligation. 

When you increase the below-the-zone selection at this stage of 
the game, you are reducing the chances of a man who is in the zone 
for selection, again compounding the situation, and—maybe I have 
the wrong concept of this whole thing, but I can’t see it, in this bill, at 
a time when we are trying to solve an immediate problem for the 
good of the whole, and you want a pravision that will allow them to 
go down and pick up some outstanding people in larger numbers than 
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they are doing today, and we already know the reaction that has set 
in from among other people because they have used up their 5 pe reent. 
I mean every time you go below the zone and pick up somebody, you’ve 
got some unh: appy people i in the zone. 

Mr. ane s. Will counsel explain this 5 percent, please ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a system by which the selection board may go 
below—let me start off by saying that all people who are eligible by 
completing a sufficient number of years of service may be ¢ onsidered by 
a selection board as eligible for selection. 

Now, in order to come within reasonable limits to constitute what is 
known as a passover, the Secretary establishes a zone in which there 
is a senior man and a junior man in the zone—with which, of course, 
you are familiar. 

Now, anybody within that zone who is not selected is considered to 
have faile d of selection. The law pe ‘rmits them to go below the zone 
and from among the eligibles pick out 5 percent of the authorized 
number the Secretary has established that may be filled. 

So below this junior man you can pick out—-say out of 100 who have 
been authorized, you can pick out 5 outstanding officers—they only 
have to be eligible, as L understand the law. That could mean that 
they could be as much as 4 years junior to the junior man in the zone, 
because they are eligible. That would mean that this man at the bot 
tom would be selected, and he spnigd go up with this group 4 years 
ahead of his class, vou might say, or of his own partic ular group, and 
that means that somebody In the zone has had to fail of selection. 

Now, to aggravate that situation. in a situation in a hump proposi- 
tion, to me, doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Bares. I should think that under those circumstances, for t 
good of the service, when you want to drop down below, that you 
shouldn’t under those special circumstances, and these are special cir- 
cumstances you are considering here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. That you wouldn't permit a passover in the normal 
course of events, because somebody just after this five, who may be 
an inferior officer to one who is just passed over, it still doesn’t consider 
him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is only the people in the zone. The trouble Is, 
you wouldn’t know which five had not failed. 

; Mr. 3ATES. However, they were not as 200d as the ones passed over. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Five have to suffer because of the five outstanding 
office ‘7 

Mr. Bares. I should think you would have a special arrangement 
Seer tieee 

Mr. Buanprorp. There should be extra numbers in grade if you 
are going to solve it. ‘That would be one way of doing it. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I think this is not of vital con- 
sideration to us, and we will leave that to the wisdom of the committee, 
and we would like to keep the bill as simple as we ean make it. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 9. 1957.) 
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Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITrEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITrer No, 2, 

Washington. D.C. Tue sday, July 9, 1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

We have one of our colleagues with us this morning, the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. Fascell,; who wants to be heard briefly on a naval 
personnel matter. Will you come around, please ? 

You can just keep yeur seat there, Admiral, and Mr, Fascell can join 
you at the table. 

Mr. Fascetir. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before the committee with respect 
toa problem that has come to my attention. After getting into this act, 
I can sympathize with the committee and with the Department of the 
Navy In trying to do a job in respect to their personnel, because I have 
traveled uncharted waters, and I assure you I am thoroughly confused. 

But I believe that while the committee is considering amendments to 
the bill, that I ought to acquaint them with an inequity which has ex- 
isted and the efforts by the Department of the Navy to correct it, 
and what has been done to date and perhaps leave it for the com- 
mittee’s consideration and judgment as to what should be done with 
respect to this particular inequity. 

This concerns designations of officers as set forth in the act, para- 
graph 5701, in which we run across engineering duty officers, aero- 
nautical engimeering duty officers, or spec ial duty ‘officers—three desig- 
nations. 

The “special duty” designation is further broken down into six 
subdivisions—communicators, legal, intelligence, photographers, pub- 
lic information, and hydrogr aphers. 

So we start out with 3 basic categories, but the last category or 
designation of special duty has 6 subdivisions in it. 

The problem deals with promotional opportunities for personnel in 
the final—in the last category, or in the six subdivisions of special 
duty. 

And what occured was that prior to 1956, and as far as I can tell this 
problem has related strictly to the rank of lieutenant commander to 
commander—it might apply to other fields but, frankly, we just haven’t 
had the opportunity to get into other fields. 

I think basically it relates strictly to this rank. But prior to 1956, 
promotional opportunities and competition Was in 3 main categories, 
that is engineering-duty officers competed against engineering-duty 
officers, aeronautical-engineering-duty officers competed against each 
other, and all special-duty officers—the 6 subdivisions competed In @ 
poo] against each other. 

Well, that worked out all right for a while. But it gave rise to 
certain inequities because of the fact that in running ahead of the 
pool it forced a number of officers ahead of the promotion zone. 

We find, for example, in 1952, you had a total of 19 special-duty 
officers in the 6 separate designations who were ahead of the zone. 

In 1958 you had 21. 

In 1955 you had 23. 
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This inequity of the disproportionate promotional opportunities 
was recognized by the Department because of the fact that, for ex- 
ample. you had 100 percent selection opportunity for communicators 
during that period of time, 150 percent for legal, only 50 percent for 
hydrographers, and only 28.7 percent for photogr aphers. 

In an effort to equalize the promotional opportunities, a change 
took place with respect to an interpretation of the existing law. 

So that in 1956 a new policy was adopted whereby in this special- 
duty designation, communicators competed against communicators, 
legal officers competed against legal eee s, and right on down the 
line. 

This was, as I say, an effort by the Department to equalize the pro- 
motional opportunities. 

Well, this worked out all right for a while, but then we found 
out in 1956 that when they started taking into consideration the officers 
who were ahead of the zone, if they didn’t have a comparable rank 
and officer and designation zone, then there was no promotional op- 
portunity for the man who by that time had already been put ahead 
of the zone. 

So we found, for example, in 1956 that no photographers were 
selected because although there were four officers ahead of the zone 
in that classification, there were no photographers in the zone, and 
therefore, the precept of the board made no offer for selection for 
that group. 

In 1957 we found there were no legal officers selected, no intelligence 
oflicers selected, no hydrographers selected, for the same reason— 
that they were just not in the zone, although at that time, there were 
9 legal officers ahead of the zone, 2 intelligence officers, and 1 hydro- 
grapher. 

Now, projected into 1958 on the basis of what we can find out, there 
will be no legal officers again selected because there are none in the 
zone. There will be no photographers selected because there are none 
in the zone. And no public-information officers selected because there 
are none in the zone. 

Now, where a man has failed of selection or has been passed over, 
it makes it a little rough for him from a practical standpoint to re- 
ceive consideration, although I realize the law says otherwise. 

But, nevertheless, the disparity and the inequity in the opportuni- 
ties for selection exist, as a result of the effort in trying to correct an 
original inequity. 

Now, the Navy recognizes that such an inequity does exist, and it 
creates a problem with respect to these officers who are now considered 
above the zone, and who now for some 2 or 3 years have not been able 
to be considered because of the fact that there was no comparable classi- 
fication or rank in the zone. 

Therefore, they will not have failed of selection. They won’t even 
be considered, except for a determination as to whether or not they 

should remain in the service. 

So, gentlemen, basically that is the pr oblem. 

Now, ina letter in response to an Inquiry presented by me, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy came back and partially says—we had discussed 
the possibility of “3 Executive order by waiving the limitations in 
the law which the Navy says they can’t consider, but the possible 
solution—which they don’t back officis ally in this letter—would be to 
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seek legislation which would provide increased precedence and back- 
pay for officers in the circumstances concerned who are selected by 
the first board, given a number to select after one or more years when 
no officer of his ¢: ategory was in the zone. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, I give the following example. 
A lieutenant commander failed of selection in 1956. No officer was 
in the zone, and he could not be considered in 1957 because he was 
ahead of the zone. 

In 1958 there were officers in the zone, and he was considered and 
selected. He could be given precedence and pay in the grade of com- 
mander from the date he would have been promoted had he been 
selected in 1957. 

Now, this is one possible solution to the problem. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Fascell, let me suggest that you place the Secre- 
tary’s letter in the record. Tf there is no objection, it will be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Fascety. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place my letter to the 
Secretary, of July 3, which outlines in detail this problem and shows 
the inequities that have come into the system 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Fasceti. With the Secretary’s original letter back to me on 
July 8. 


(The correspondence is as follows :) 





JuLyY 3, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS §. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Prior to fiscal year 1956, the Navy in convening a selec- 
tion board to consider special duty officers in the grade of lieutenant commander, 
established the precepts so that all special-duty officers would compete against 
each other for selection regardless of their specialty. 

As a result of this interpretation of the Officers Personnel Act of 1949, (1610) 
communicators and (1620) legal officers were given a selection opportunity 
that percentagewise was far greater than that afforded those in the other special- 
duty fields. 

I am advised that a group of public information officers, aware of the inequi- 
ties in selection, complained to higher authority and after considering the merits 
of the complaint, the Secretary ordered a special board convened in 1955 which 
thereafter reinterpreted the law and approved a new method of selection. 

The new method used in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 was obviously the result 
of recognition of the disparity that had existed in prior years, and an attempt 
to grant those in the fields of intelligence, photography, public information, and 
hydrography a better opportunity of selection. However, nothing was done at 
that time to effectively correct and assist those lieutenant commanders who had 
previously failed of selection as a direct result of the inequity created by the 
first interpretation. 

The new interpretation would allow communicators to compete against com- 
municators, legal officers against legal officers, intelligence officers against in- 
telligence officers, and so forth, and would provide the Secretary of the Navy 
with the means of legally ordering the selection board to select for promotion 
a number not to exceed 100 percent of the maximum number within zone in 
each of the speciality fields. 

This action has obviously had an adverse effect rather than the corrective 
effect that was originally intended. In both fiscal year 1956 and 1957 many 
above-zone special-duty officers were left without selection opportunity. 

I am advised that the fical year 1958 Lieutenant Commander Selection Board 
will be convened on or about August 13, and yet in reviewing BuPers re-ords it 
is strongly indicated that again certain above-zone special-duty officers will not 
be afforded an opportunity of selection. This situation has been discussed with 
officers in the office of Vice Admiral Holloway and it was conceded that this 
inequity has been recognized and yet to my knowledge there has been no sug- 
gestion forthcoming (from your office) that would correct this unjust situation. 
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I am including herein 4 charts which set forth the problems previously dis- 
cussed, and those which I will further discuss. 

IT call your close attention to charts 1, 2, and 38. Chart 1 sets forth the over 
all picture of the problem that those in the grade of lieutenant commander, and 
in the fields of intelligence, photographer, public information, and hydrograph 
faced during the fiscal years 1952 through 1955 while being compelled to com- 
pete with those in the legal and communicator fields. Each special-duty officer 
competed against all others instead of against other officers in the same speciality. 


CHART No. 1.—Navy Special Duty Officers Lieutenant Commander Grade Original 
Interpretation of Officers Personnel Act of 194 
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Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 By 1955 
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Chart No. 2 elaborates on this picture by showing the total number within 
zone in each specialty, the total number selected, and the selection opportunity 
afforded each of the specialty fields within the special-duty category. Here I 
call your particular attention to the 100 prcent selection opportunity for those 
in the field of communication and the 150 percent selection opportunity for those 
in the legal field as compared to the lesser percentages for the other fields of 
special duty. 


CHart No. 2.—Rate of selection, fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1955 


| | | 

| Total in Total Selection 

zone selected opportunity 
ath cniaitinnaaaaieininaegelinasiamceiaasenaapaaatitatiameneitancente - =) Gnttandtiaieel netellesianeen 

Percent 
1610 communicators____- 12 12 100 
1620 legal 21 150 
1630 intelligence x 72.7 
1640 photographers__ . 7 2 28. 7 
1650 public information 10 5 50 
1670 hydrographers. - _- a 2 1 50 


Chart No. 3 further compares the selection opportunities of the legal specialty 
officer as compared to those of all other special-duty officer specialties. This 
chart conclusively shows the disparity that existed during these 4 fiscal years. 
In fiscal year 1952, when the board was convened to consider for selection those 
in the special-duty category in the lieutenant commander grade, you will note 
that 90 percent of all lieutenant commanders above zone were in the legal field, 
while only 10 percent of those above zone were in all other special-duty fields 
combined. However, after the fiscal year 1955 selection, we find an entirely 
different picture. Here we find that in the special-duty category only 3814 per- 
cent of all lieutenant commanders above zone were in the legal field, while 6114 
percent were in the other 5 special-duty fields. This conclusively shows that dur- 
ing these years those in the legal field fared exceptionally well at the expense 
of the other specialties. 
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Navy special duty officers, lieutenant commander grade, ahead of zone 


Fiscal] Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal After fiseal 


year year year year year 1955 

1952 1953 1954 1955 selection 

1620 legal special-duty officers 17 17 13 lJ 10 

All other special-duty officer specialities 2 4 7 12 16 

Total ahead of zone 19 21 20 23 26 
Ahead of zone percentage, 1620 legal. 90 81 65 48 3842 

Ahead of zone percentage, all other special-duty 

officers 10 19 35 52 61h6 


As I previously mentioned, this disparity obviously was recognized, and an 
attempt made to correct the situation for those lieutenant commanders in the 
special-duty category who would come within zone in the future. However, 
nothing was done to correct the situation for those who, obviously, through 
no fault of their own, had previously failed of selection; failure of selection 
having occurred as a result of the better selection opportunity afforded those 
in the communicator and legal fields. Here it must be remembered that once 
an officer has failed of selection his chances for future promotiuvn are decidedly 
less. It is safe to assume that, where he has failed of selection twice or several 
times, his chances of being selected are extremely remote, if not nil, regardless 
of the reasons. This is the problem now encountered by many above-zone, 
special-duty officers in Heutenant commander grade even though their excep- 
tional ability and qualifications are recognized and their continued services 
needed for the good of the service. 

Here I would like to point out that the majority of these men were selected 
for their special-duty assignments because of their exceptional skills. In the 
case of intelligence officers, 1 understand that most 1630's were and are selected 
by rigorous competitive means and are considered a crack corps of officers. It 
is reasonable, then, to assume that these men are far above the average in 
intelligence and ability and, as such, are of vital importance to the Navy’s 
operation and welfare. I am certain, therefore, that the Navy would not want 
to willingly retard their progress. 

I would now like to call your attention to chart No. 4 and reiterate the effect 
of the new policy interpretation that was in effect during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 and which at present is intended to be used in the selection considerations 
of fiscal year 1958, 

In fis¢al year 1956 there were four photographers above zone who could not 
possibly be selected for promotion, since there were none Within zone. In fiscal 
year 1957 there were 9 legal, 2 intelligence, and 1 hydrographer officers above 
zone who could not possibly be selected, since there again there were none 
within zone, 

This is about to occur again in the fiscal year 1958 selection considerations 
in the lieutenant commander grade. My survey of the records indicates that 
those now above zone in the legal, photography, and public-information fields 
will not be afforded the opportunity of selection, since there will be none 
within zone. 


CuHart No. 4.—New policy interpretation of Officer Personnel Act of 1947 


Fiscal vear 1956 | Fiseal year 1957 | Fiseal year 1958 
projected 


Ahead |In zone) Selected | Ahead |In zone! Selected | Ahead |In zone 


of zone of zone | of zone | 

—-e——— -— ' — + -- 
1410 Commmnnicators 1 5 3 3 | 4 1 6 
1620 Legal 10 3 3 19 0 0 y 0 
1630 Intelligence 12 2 2 2 0 0 2 4 
1640 Photographers { 0 0 1 l ] 4 | 0 
1650 Publie Information 6 2 2 24 4 4 1 0 
1670 Hydrographers 1 2 2 1 0 0 1 i 
Total 24 14 12 23 10 9 24 11 


1 officer physically retired or resigned, 
2 2 officers physically retired or resigned 
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The majority of the 24 special-duty officers now above zone have definitely 
received unfair selection opportunities in the past. The Navy’s Judge Advo- 
eate General recognized this, and recommended to the Secretary of the Navy 
that the President be requested to issue an Executive order which would sus- 
pend during fiscal year 1957 the operation of the provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, which limit the number of officers designated for special 
duty that may be recommended for promotion by a special board. It is my 
understanding that that request was denied. 

I would interpret the law to say that these officers who once failed of se- 
lection must be considered for promotion each year, and that the Secretary each 
year shall furnish the board with the names of all eligibles, and that after 
considered, each member of the board shall sign a statement that all eligibles 
have been considered. 

However, the precept of August 9, 1956, that convened the selection board for 
the recommendation of officers of the line of the Navy on active duty for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of commander, and an examining board to ex- 
amine those officers recommended for promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
commander is contradictory to the law. 

Paragraph 6 of this precept stated, “From among those officers designated 
for special duty who are eligible for consideration for temporary promotion 
to the grade of commander, the board may recommend not more than 4 officers 
in the field of communications, not more than 1 officer in the field of photog- 
raphy, and not more than 4 officers in the field of public information.” Since 
there were no officers within zone in the fields not mentioned (legal, intelligence, 
hydrographers), it was impossible under the new interpretation of the law to 
promote any of those officers above zone; therefore, no reason for the board 
to consider for selection purposes those in the legal, hydrographer and intel- 
ligence fields. 

Paragraph 14, subsection (a) of this precept states that the board “shall 
certify that the board has carefully considered the case of every officer whose 
case was furnished the board by the Secretary of the Navy.” Here I cannot 
understand how it would be possible for the members of this board to sign 
such a statement, since I presume the word “considered” to mean considered 
for purposes of promoting. It was not within the board’s authority, as set forth 
in the precept, to grant selection consideration to those in the legal hydrography 
and intelligence fields, even though their names may have been submitted to 
the board by the Secretary for consideration. 

(Records of special duty officers who were not in a special duty listed by the 
precept were probably never seen by the board.) However, paragraph 1 of this 
same precept states “Capt. Wilfred A. Hearn shall act only upon the cases of 
officers designated for special duty in the field of law; Capt. Raymond A. Kotia 
shall act only upon the cases of officers designated for special duty in the field 
of naval intelligence.” 

Since the new interpretation of the law would not provide the means to 
select for promotion purposes those special duty officers in the unnamed specialty 
fields (legal, intelligence, and hydrography) since none such were in zone, what 
then was the purpose of these officers on the board? If the special duty officers 
in legal, hydrography, and intelligence fields were considered for promotion 
purposes at the meeting of the fiscal 1957 board what chance if any did these 
officers have of actually being selected for promotion? Are they considered to 
have failed of selection? If they are or are not considered to have failed in 
selection, then, were their individual cases treated as is required by law, and 
if so, how? Which of the two methods of selection, if either, is in accord with 
the intent of the law? 

In May of 1957, the Secretary of the Navy acknowledged the existence of 
the situation after he was advised with particular respect to the problems dis- 
cussed herein. He stated then, “Promotional procedures and problems are 
under continuous review and it is hoped that in the near future action will be 
consummated to correct the inequities which occur under existing law.” Shortly 
prior to that the Navy Judge Advocate General advised that “the specialist 
officer promotional situation will again be studied and that it is the Secretary’s 
hope that means will be found to provide equitable promotional opportunity 
in the future for all officers designed for special duty.” I am pleased to know 
that the problem has been recognized and I am anxious to know what, if any- 
thing, has been proposed to effect an equitable solution. 

June 11, 1957, my colleague, Congressman Kilday, introduced H. R. 8068. It 
is my understanding that this is a departmental bill and among other things, 
was designed to provide improved opportunity for promotion for certain officers 
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in the Naval service. A thorough review of the contents and purposes of this 
bill indicates to me that nowhere therein is there a solution to the above de- 
scribed situation. It ignores the unjust treatment accorded special duty officers 
in the past, and in no way effects a solution to the problem that obviously will 
continue to recur unless corrective steps are taken at once. 

In view of the urgency of this legislation, it is therefore requested that the 
Secretary immediately furnish a twofold solution (1) executive, administrative, 
or legislative means that would correct the inequities of the past; and (2) legis- 
lution that would prevent this situation recurring in the future. 

I trust that it will be possible to obtain the answers to the above at a very early 
date, since this legislation is presently scheduled to be considered on or about 
July 8. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Member of Congress. 


———————— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1957. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Fasceti: This is in reply to your letter of July 3, 1957 con- 
cerning the promotional opportunities of special duty officers of the Navy. 

As you have stated in your very searching study of this situation, prior to 
fiscal year 1956, special-duty officers of all categories competed against each other 
for selection regardless of their specialty. Starting in 1956 this method of selec- 
tion was changed and since that time special-duty officers have competed for selec- 
tion only with officers of their own category. 

This change in procedure for the selection of special-duty officers was not 
effected because the previous procedure was considered to have been illegal. 
It is the opinion of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy that the law is 
sufficiently flexible to permit the use of either of these methods. The change 
was effected because it was considered to be in the best overall interests of the 
service, as I will attempt to explain. 

During the fiscal years from 1952 through 1955, as you have shown in charts 
1 and 2 of your letter, greater percentages of LCDRS of certain special-duty 
categories were selected than others. Permit me to point out that this does 
not indicate that the selection opportunity for any one group was any better 
than for any other. Individually and collectively, all eligible special-duty officers 
had exactly the same selection opportunity. 

The members of a selection board are charged by law with the responsibility 
of selecting the “best fitted” officers under consideration. In my opinion, the 
only fair inference that can be drawn from the fact that a higher percentage 
of one group were selected than another, is that the selection board found that 
more officers in the first group were best fitted for selection than in the second 
group. 

I firmly believe that each officer under consideration suffered no inequity by 
reason of having to compete against officers of another specialty. Officers of 
other corps and categories are faced with the same situation. Within the unre- 
stricted line, aviators must compete against nonaviators. Within the engineer- 
ing-duty officer category, officers specializing in marine engineering are in com- 
petition with naval constructors and ordnance engineers. In the Medical Corps, 
surgeons compete with psychiatrists, neurologists, and general practitioners for 
promotion. In each case the selection board is bound to select the best fitted 
officers without regard to their specialty. 

However, notwithstanding the fact that we believe the previous method to 
have been fair and proper, a change was considered desirable. In each special- 
duty officer category it is necessary to have a balanced grade structure to meet 
the needs of the service for officers of these categories. The selection procedure 
used before 1956 was not accomplishing this. Too many officers of certain cate- 
gories were being selected to senior grades and not enough of others to meet 
our needs. Only by giving selection boards separate numbers to select from 
among each individual category could this be accomplished. Accordingly, the 
present system was adopted. 

There is, as you have mentioned, one disadvantage in the present system. In 
view of the small number of officers in the various special-duty officer categories, 
in some years there have not been (and will not be) any officers of a particular 
category in the promotion zone. Since the number of officers from any category 
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who may be selected is based on the number of officers of that category in the 
promotion zone, no officers of that category may be selected in any year when 
the number in the zone is zero. If, in a category where this situation exists, 
there are officers senior to the zone who have previously failed of selection these 
officers do not have the opportunity to be considered for selection that year. 
However, such officers are not considered as having failed of selection. If any 
of these officers are subsequently selected and promoted they could well claim 
that they have lost 1 or more years’ precedence and pay in the higher grade. 
This situation is undesirable and, in my opinion, should be remedied. 

You have asked some questions regarding selection-board membership and 
consideration of officers under these circumstances, A selection board is required 
to review the records of officers with less than 20 years of service to determine 
whether or not their performance of duty in their present grade has been satis 
factory. The board must recommend for discharge those persons whose records 
indicate unsatisfactory performance of duty in their present grade. Therefore, 
the records of officers with less than 20 years’ service are submitted to the board 
for this purpose, even though they cannot be considered for promotion. As 
indicated on page 6 of your letter, special-duty officers in the fields of law and 
naval intelligence were members of last year’s grade of commander. They were 
placed on the board, however, to review the records of the officers in these 
categories to determine whether or not their performance of duty in their 
present grade was Satisfactory. Since none of the officers concerned were con- 
sidered for promotion, they were not considered as having failed of selection 
before that beard, 

There are several possible solutions which weuld overcome the disadvantage 
of the present system. One would be to request a Presidential Exeeutive order 
which would permit the Secretary to give the selection board a number of 
officers to select not based on the number in the promotion zone. ‘This, as you 
mentioned, was requested by the Judge Advocate General last year. 1 do not 
believe that this is desirable because it would permit officers above the zone 
to compete only among themselves, and could well result in the selection of 
substandard officers. Furthermore, any such solution, executive or legislative, 
would result in special-duty officers receiving substantially greater promotional 
opportunity than their unrestricted line contemporaries. This solution is avail- 
able, incidentally, only in the time of war or emergency, when the President 
may suspend certain provisions of law relating to the promotion of officers, and 
would not present any permanent remedy. 

Another possible solution would be to seek legislation which would provide 
increased precedence and back pay for officers in the circumstances concerned 
who are selected by the first board given a number to select after 1 or more 
years when no officer of his category was in the zone. To illustrate what | 
have in mind I give the following example: 

A lieutenant commander failed of selection in 1956. No officer was in 
the zone and he could not be considered in 1957. In 1958 there were 
officers in the zone and he was considered and selected. He could be given 
precedence and pay in the grade of commander from the date he would 
have been promoted had he been selected in 1957. 

This proposal has not been submitted officially and would have to be proc- 
essed through the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget before 
I would be in a position to submit it to the Congress for consideration. 

H. R. 8068, which is scheduled to be considered July 8 by a subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, is concerned with a solution of the 
Navy’s officer hump problems. Since the special-duty officer problem is not 
related to the hump, I do not believe that H. R. 8068 is an appropriate bill to 
take care of this matter. 

There is, however, now before Congress a bill, H. R. 2812, which specifically 
concerns special-duty officers and other line officers restricted in the perform- 
ance of duty. We are hopeful that hearings may be held on this bill early in 
the next session. I believe that this bill would provide the proper vehicle for 
remedial action and I shall make every effort to process such a proposal for 
consideration at that time. 

I trust that this information will satisfactorily clarify the points raised in 
your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 

THOMAS S. GATES. 
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Mr. Fascety. I would be glad at a later time to go into the details 
of it. And I trust that while the committee is considering an imequity 
that exists now with respect to the hump, that they will consider this 
inequity because it does exist, while it doesn’t effect as many officers. 
There are approximately only 24 in this thing. While the number is 
ae significant from the standpoint of the overall morale of the N: avy, 

I do feel that to allow the inequity to continue without making an 
effort to do something about it would be wrong. 

The Secretary had suggested perhaps that after diligent study and 
more thorough study the matter could be considered next year. Well, 
Lam a firm believer that if you have a problem, you thight as well meet 
it head on right now while you are discussing another. problem of re- 
lated category. 

So I submit that for the committee’s consider ‘ation. 

Thank you very much for the time you have given me. 

Mr. Kirpay. We thank you for bringing it to our attention. 

[ would like to say to the rest of the “Nav y, I realize this matter has 
not been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, but inasmuch as our 
colleague has brought it to our attention, later on in the hearings we 
would like to hear from the representative of the Navy with reference 
to the problem. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And any possible solution. 

We will go ahead now with the hearing. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Admiral Holloway will continue. 

Mr. Kinpay. Very well, Admiral, you go ahead in your own way. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if I might suggest, that we 
show the committee the chart similar to the Marine Corps charts yes- 
terday. It would indicate what would happen if we had no legislation 
to help us with oar hump through. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Lieutenant Monroe is prepared to present that 
to the committee, with your permission. 

Mr. Kirpay. All right. 

Admiral Hotroway. We will go right ahead on that, 

Mr. Rivers. Could T ask the Admiral one question, Mr. « Ch: airman ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rrvers. I tried to catch up on your testimony of yesterday. I 
could not be here yesterday, Admiral. 

This hump results from the condition of World War TT officers, pri- 
inarily, is that the problem before us ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a major segment—the people commis- 
sioned during World War IT over a comparatively short period. 

Mr. Rivers. About a 4-year period ? 

Admiral Hortoway. Three- or four-year period. 

Mr. Rivers. Three- or four-year period. 

Admiral aceite be Plus the fact that the size of the Navy in- 
creased greatly after Korea, much more than we thought it would 
he after World War IT. 

Mr. Rivers. So you got a problem that has been compounded and 
continues to be compounded. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 
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Mr. Rivers. Is that the problem before us? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. In 1947 when we had the Officer Personnel Act be- 
fore us here, we were concerned over the forced attrition on promotion 
from lieutenant commander to commander, if I remember correctly. 
We then had a forced attrition of fully qualified lieutenant com- 
manders, of roughly 50 percent, is that about right ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. And we felt that the idea of 50 percent of our Annapolis 
graduates leaving the service after 20 years, even though fully quali- 
fied—perhaps not best qualified, but fully qualified—was a loss that we 
could not afford to take. And these years of guaranteed service were 
also for that purpose. In other words, we increased the number of 
captains’ billets at that time, did we not ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. We did, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. What is the percentage of captains now ? 

Admiral Hortoway. As I remember, sir, we raised the captains to 
6 percent. 

Mr. Kinpay. From what, do you recall ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Six percent, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. From ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. From four. 

Mr. Kitpay. From 4 to 6? 

Admiral Hotioway. From 4 to 6. 

Mr. Krpay. And my recollection is we raised the billets of admirals. 

Admiral Hottoway. To three-quarters of 1 percent, from approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Didn’t this guaranteed service of 26 and 30 years also 
have something to do with our real effort to reduce the forced attri- 
tion? Wasn’t that one of the things that we were attempting to ac- 
complish? We increased the captains and admirals’ billets so as to 
provide more billets for commanders, and therefore more billets into 
lieutenant commanders? 

Admiral Hottoway. As I remember, Mr. Chairman, 26 and 30 was 
more to provide some career security, greater career secur ity. I think 
the record will show that the Navy was closely questioned by the com- 
mittee as to why we wanted that and why just not let them go at the 
end of two passovers. I think the record will show that. Mr. Vinson 
raised that issue, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Now—— 

Admiral Hottoway. And it was at the Navy’s recommendation 

Mr. Kirpay. I don’t remember that. 

Admiral Hottoway. At the time that the 26 and 30 was put in, to 
more or less assure service. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Admiral Holloway, does this ratio—you have a ratio 
of 34,000 regulars to 27,000 reserves overall. Does that hold pretty 
true as far as the various grades are concerned ? 

Admiral Hotxoway. No, sir; othat varies a great deal in grade, be- 
cause in the higher grades—commander and captain and admiral, of 
course—they are ls wrgely Regular, while down in the grade of lieuten- 
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ant and junior lieutenant we have maybe 10 to 1 reservists to Reg- 
ular. 

Mr. Wirson. Then these 27,000 naval reservists you are speaking 
of, of course, are only those on active duty ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Only those on active duty, sir, and largely 
concentrated on the lower grades. 

For instance, we have thousands of junior lieutenants in the Reserve 
doing their obligated service of 3 years. 

Mr. Wixson. You don’t have any formula that keeps a somewhat 
better ratio of reservists to Regulars, then, for the higher grades? 
Will this bill correct that situation ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It will give them a greater opportunity. 

Admiral Hotioway. This bill actually gives the reservists better 
opportunity to stay on, except in any period of cutback. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Captain Martin to give 
us now the number of Reserve commanders on active duty ¢ 

Captain Martin. Reserve commanders on active duty, 1,010. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And temporary officers ? 

Captain Martin. Commanders? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Captain Martin. 488. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 488. 

And Regulars? 

Captain Martin. Regulars, 6,504. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 6,504. 

Reserve captains on active duty ? 

Captain Martin. Reserve captains on active duty, 167. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Temporary ? 

Captain Martin. Temporary captains, none. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Regulars ? 

Captain Martin. Regulars, 3,728. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, how about in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander, Reserves ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Is that right, 3,000 captains ? 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant commander—what was this? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The number of Reserve lieutenant commanders on 
active duty. 

Captain Martin. Reserve lieutenant commanders, 1,749. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Temporaries? 

Captain Martin. Temporaries, 2,570. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And Regulars? 

Captain Martin. Regulars, 5,755. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 5,755. 

Now, is it true that if you released your Reserve commanders and 
your temporary officers reverted to their enlisted status in the grade 
of commander, you would have no vacancy problem ? 

Captain Martin. Immediately we would have no vacancy problem. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is it true that if you released your lieutenant com- 
mander Reserves and your temporary officers reverted to enlisted 
status, your attrition among lieutenant commanders would be accept- 
able ? 

Captain Martin. For this year, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I would say for the next 5 years, according 
to these figures. 
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Captain Martin. Yes, sir; to the grade of commander. 

_ Mr. Bianprorp. So what you are faced with here is a proposition 
involving equities and obligations which looks something like this: 

You can solve the problem of AliEHOn for probably a 5-year basis 
by requirinz every iad ander who is a Reserve to be released from 
active duty to make a vacancy for a Regular lieutenant commander. 
You can require every Reserve captain to be released to make a va- 
cancy for a Regular commander. You can release all of your lieu- 
tenant commanders before they come up for selection, thus reducing 
the number of eligibles within the zone, thus increasnig the oppor- 
tunities for promotion of Regulars? 

Mr. Rivers. Now, all of those are Reserves that you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; that is correct; is it not? 

neha Martin. That is correct, 

Mr. BianpForp. So the committee aa 1 take the position that they 
can maintain these contracts, moral obligation, legal obligation 
whichever way you want to look at this 26 and 30—but in order to do 
so, in that manner, you have to Wipe all of your Reserves off active 
duty ¢ 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir; assuming we keep the same strength. 

Mr. Kitpay. Except the junior officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Except below the grade of lieutenant commander. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The next proposition, then: 

If we want to keep these Reserves on active duty in competition 
with the Regulars, and if we want to even go further, as this bill pro- 
vides, and say that the Reserves will be given a specific number of 
vacancies in each grade to which they may be promoted, so that they— 
so in effect there will be competition among Reserves and competition 
among Regulars within the same zone. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we wanted to maintain that and at the same 
time if we want to give these lieutenant commanders, who also are en- 
titled to consideration for promotional purposes, an opportunity to 
be promoted to commander without applying a 60 or 70 percent at- 
trition factor, we have two alternatives: We can either keep these 
people who have been passed over twice as additional numbers in 
grade and not count them against the limitation of officers on active 
duty and thus allow your promotion system to continue on as it has 
in the past with the guaranteed 26 and 30, but at the same time 
having more officers than you require serving in those grades, which 
destroys your own argument that you only have officers assigned on 
the basis of requirements; or the alternative is to let these pe ople who 
have twice passed over go inte with a form of constructive credit 
that will compensate them for being released at an earlier date than 
anticipated ; is that the whole situation ? 

Captain’ Marin. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hotstoway. I think that is a very good summing up by 
counsel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Captain Martin. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, go ahead, Captain. 
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Captain Martin. Of course, you are talking about the lineal list. 
These numbers I gave you are the total numbers. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I know that. ‘There would be approximately a 
30 percent staff corps involved. I am not worried about that. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, I would like to get finite figures on the number 
of lieutenant commanders, commanders and captains, who would face 
a release from active duty at a date earlier than the completion of 
what they regard as their guaranteed tour. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. In other words, how many people are we adversely 
affeeting / 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr, Chairman, may I say that we will develop 
that and you will understand, or the committee will understand, sir, 
that that is always subject to planning in accordance with prese sribed 
strength as set by the executive on the Navy. 

Mr. Kinpay. Very good. 

Admiral Hottoway. I will have to make an assumption that: the 
current officer strength is to be maintained and what would happen 
under those conditions. 

Now, if the executive changed that strength, increased it or lowered 
it, I would have a different plan, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, we are using 2,800,000 at this time for all pro- 
jected things, aren’t we? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. And it may go up or down. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would like to make that clear, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. I will use the present prescribed strength as 
(he basis for those figures. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, could I ask the admiral a question, Mr. Chiair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Admiral Hotioway. FT think we have it for the record, sir. We 
brought that up with us today. 

Mr. Kitpay. I didn’t hear the last. 

Admiral Hottoway. We have that. We brought that up today, 
sir. 

Mr. Bares. They have it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Can we have it? Do you have copies that we can all 
have? Oristhat inthis summary ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It isin this summary. 

Mr. Kinpay. Where is it ¢ 

Admiral Horttoway. Mr. Chairman, my Captain Robinson will 
show you exactly the figures we have there, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

(Captain Robinson displays document to the committee. ) 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead. 
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Lieutenant Monror. Mr, Chairman, this slide will give you a very 
brief picture, similar to the slide you saw presented by the Marine 
Corps yesterday, of the attrition that would be necessary for these 
hump-year groups within the Navy if we had no legislative assistance. 

On this slide, selection percentage is shown on the left. This is a 
reversal from the Marine Corps slide, who showed attrition on the 
left. Seventy percent selection, as shown here, would be 30 percent 
attrition. 

The red line indicates, on a basis of the best projection we have, 
the attrition and selection opportunity that would be necessary to 
phase these hump-year groups into the higher grades. 

The assumptions that were used in developing this projection were: 
first. that we remained within the present grade limitations; and, 
second, that we observe the flow rates specified by the Officer Person- 
nel Act—18 years upon promotion to commander. We retarded the 
flow rate until we reached this point, and then maintained it. 

We were able to maintain selection opportunity of 70 percent 
through 1961. This was year groups 1943 and part of 1944, 

In 1962, year group 1944, in their 18th year, must be promoted. In 
order to get them all into the promotion zone and promote only the 
number for which we have vacancies under the grade limitations, it 
was necessary to apply approximately 65 percent attrition, that is, 
about a 35 percent selection opportunity. Roughly 2 out of 3 officers 
are failed of selection at this promotion point. 

The next year, fiscal 1963, year group 1945, the officers who were 
commissioned in 1945, reached their 18th year. Placing them all in the 
promotion zone, providing a number to select equal to the vacancies 
that we anticipate, the promotion opportunity is in the vicinity of 
28 percent, with around 72 percent attrition. 

Now, these 2-year groups represent somewhat upward of 5,000 
officers, the whole latter part of our World War II hump. We have, 
in effect, been able to promote only 1 out of every 3. 

The situation stays acute for the next year, for year group 1946, who 
have only about a 50 percent opportunity, and then works back up. 

We have an overlay which shows the same Eitire for these groups 
as they move on out into the grade of commander. 

The dashed blue line—excuse me, into the grade of commander for 
promotion to captain. 

The dashed blue line indicates the attrition that would be necessary 
if somehow we avoided this commander pitfall. 

The dotted line shows the attrition that would be necessary if they 
underwent the attrition that is shown here in red previously. Again, 
you can see the same year groups are involved, and they face ap- 
proximately a 30 percent selection opportunity and 70 percent attri- 
tion going to captain. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I ask him a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You have got two alternatives, haven’t you? You 
either promote them or kick them out or pass legislation to relieve the 
hump ¢ 

Lieutenant Monroe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what is your alternative ? 

Lieutenant Monror, Our proprosal is to selectively release rela- 
tively limited numbers of officers in the senior grades who have been 
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promoted to those grades under conditions of relatively little attri- 
tion, and at a fairly well accelerated rate due to wartime conditions. 
By creating these additional vacancies ahead of the hump, we can 
raise the selection opportunity for the officers in the hump and equalize 
the attrition, so that the officers who entered the Navy during Work| 
War II receive somewhat comparable selection opportunity ‘to those 
who entered the Navy prior to World War IT. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the law, they have to be promoted at the end 
of the 18 years? 

Lieutenant Monror. This is not an absolute 

Mr. Rivers I mean to get out. 

Lieutenant Monror. Requirement, but it is necessary to the promo- 
tion system. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I mean under the promotion system. They are 
in the zone, it that right ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir, they do not have to be promoted. It 
not comparable to the promotion without regardsto vacaney provi- 
sion that the Army has. 

Mr. Branprorp. What they are attempting to say is that they want 
to follow the OPA provisions which say that an officer will be con- 
sidered for promotion upon the completion of 18 years of commissioned 
service. If they don’t do it, then the whole system is distorted, which 
contemplates a 30-year career for the average naval officer 

There is one other solution to this problem, which would be a solu- 
tion, but it is effect upon morale would be incalculable as far as the 
serious effect upon it, and that would be to spread out promotion to 
20, 22 years or something of that nature. That would mean com- 
manders would be serving in grade, I suppose, in some cases 12 or 14 
years, and Heaven only knows what that would do to morale in the 
long run, because people just won't stay put that long. 

This is an attempt to go back—to make it possible for the Officer 
Personnel Act to actually operate the way it was contemplated. That 
is the objective of the legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, you take the older group; up at the top of 
this hump group, and phase out some of them. 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And take some off the top and some off the hump 
group. 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that your proposition / 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes, sir, that is it Connie stely ; increase the op- 
portunity for those in the hump by the selective disposition of the 
least promising individuals ahead of the hump. 

Mr. Rivers. And make the retention of that upper group more 
competitive. 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They have to have a better fitness report / 

Lieutenant Monror. Completely selective, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This other aon will have to have a better fitness re- 
port to compete with the better group up above ¢ 

Lieutenant Monror. Well, they ‘y are not in direct competition. The 
officers in these year groups are in competition among themselves. 

Mr. Rivers. Among themselves. But the other group is in com 
petition to get out. 
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Lieutenant Monror. But the standards will be roughly compatible. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Somebody has to suffer im this proposition, some- 
place along the line. W hat they are doing, they are imposing the 
penalty, you might say, of the hump upon the same group that for 
practical purposes has had a free flow of promotion. In other words, 
they have not applied the normal 20 percent attrition from grade to 
grade—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Against this group. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That those people could have contemplated when 
they entered the service. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That it what makes it equitable insofar as its ap- 
plication to this group is concerned. 

Mr. Kitpay. Except this group has now accumulated a guaranteed 
tour. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Katpay. Of 26 to 30 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That. is exactly right. 

Mr. Kunpay. Under this bill. 

Mr. Branprorp. Which takes it away. 

Mr. Rivers. Which group is that ¢ 

Mr. Kirpay. This group you are talking—— 

Mr. Rivers. The hump group ¢ 

Mr. Kitpay. The group ahead of the hump group. 

Mr. Rivers. ‘Phe group ahead of the hump group ‘ 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, the group that is ahead of the hump are the 
group that are suffering, the group that will suffer, you might say. 

The chairman is right. What they are doing to this group—they 
are saying, in effect, this: *Now, we have not — normal attrition 
to your group, and therefore some of you have failed twice of selec- 
tion at a fairly early age in your career. You were selected to the 
erade of commander, we veil say, in your 12th or 14th year.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. “Under the law, when we selected you to com- 
mander, under title 3 of the Officer Personnel Act, we automatically 
gave you a guaranty of 26 years of service. Now we are taking away 
that guaranty and substituting a modified form of construe tive ¢ redit 
for retirement purposes because we have to create vacancies from 
among this group—from among you who have been passed over 
twice—in order to move that big red smokestack forward without 
applying against that group a very, very heavy attrition faetor be- 
cause of the lack of vacancies.” 

Mr. Rivers. Lack of opportunities. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. There is one problem, Mr, Chairman, 
that I think we ought to solve right now, Lieutenant Monroe, if you 
will put that other chart on. 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branprorn. I think this will show a difference between the 
Marine Corps and the Navy at this point. 

It would appear to me that on the basis of the chart you have there, 
we are about to impose a force-out at an early age or at an earlier time 
than necessary for a group where the attrition will not become effee- 
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tive without legislation until midway in 1961, and for your captains, 
if I understand that chart correctly, not until 1968. 

Now, if that chart is correct, I don’t see w hy we should put this 
force-out into effect on July 1, 1958, when you won’t need it, accord- 
ing to your chart, until 1961, in the case of commanders, and 1968-in 
the case of captains; is that chart correct in that respect # Am I 
correct in my interpretation ? 

Lieutenant Monror. We will have to ask—I will give you my opin- 
ion on this Mr. Blandford. 

If we could handle—if the Navy was equipped to handle—the tre- 
mendous turnover of, say half or a third of our commander group, 
the loss, and subsequent promoation of thousands of others, all on 

1 day or within 1 month or 1 year, this could possibly be done, 
sttheviats the——-- 

Mr. Buianprorp. Why couldn’t you apply it to these twice-passed 
over people? That is the only point Iam making. In other words, 
why impose a mandatory force-out on a group that knows they are 
going to be forced out under this legislation, until the day arrives 
when it is absolutely essential to force them out and which can be done 
all at one time, as far as that is concerned, when your chart then 
shows—then your attrition starts to build up very rapidly, at a given 
point. 

Mr. Kizpay. The Admiral wants to answer. 

Admiral Hotioway. Mr. Chairman, the point is that the sooner we 
can start the phasing of this, the better. 

Lieutenant Monroe was absolutely correct, in that if we wait until 
the moment when the heavy attrition starts, then administrative turn- 
over of personnel is tremendous. The quicker we can get this under 
way and approach modestly with the application of this, so that in 
1961 we don’t have to have quite so heavy a blow on the structure, it 
makes our administration and the effectiveness of the service much 
better. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, there are two things, then, that are going to 
have to happen, Admiral, as I see it. There will continue to be ac- 
celerated promotion of lieutenant commanders before their normal 
service to the grade of commander, in order to fill these vacancies 
or else you are going to allow these vacancies to exist without filling 
them. 

Now, which is it going to be? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, I think we will be on schedule. The one 
place we will be on schedule will be 12 years to heutenant commander. 
We will be probably ahead of schedule for some time in the future as 
we move the commanders to captains, up. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I don’t know whether I am making this clear. 
It seems to me that if you are going to start forcing out people July 
1, 1958, who have been twice passed over, that first of all you are going 
to have some 200 between now and the 1st of July who will come into 
that category who are now commanders. Now, these people will go 
July 1, 1958. That is the big bulk of them, that will go at one time. 

Now, that is going to create 200 vacancies from among comm: ander Ss. 
And yet according to that chart, up until fiscal 1962 you are going to 
run at the 30 percent attrition factor even without legisl: ition. 

Lieutenant Monrog. If I might interpolate, Mr. Blandford. this 
30) percent attrition was an assumption used in this particular projec- 
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tion. This is not a plan. Our plans are to use heavier attrition for 
the intervening years. As far as the deceleration, during World War 
IT, to satisfy our needs for commanders, we were "yequired to promote 
officers to commanders in about their 7th or 8th year of service. This 
has now been decelerated, since the end of World War IT, to the 14th 
year of service. It will be in the 15th year this fiscal year we have just 
started. We will be promoting in the 15th year. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is still 3 years short of normal. 

Lieutenant Monror. Our year groups remaining—1944 and 1945— 
who must be promoted by 1963—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only thing I am saying is this, Lieutenant: 

It would seem to me that spea ing in terns of equity, you might 
have some difficulty with the Congress if you said that in order to 
create vacancies we are going to abrogate a ‘contract with people who 
have been guaranteed 26 years of service, and with the captains it is 
even worse ; in order to create vacancies, We are going to abrogate these 
contracts in order to continue for a 3-year period before the attrition 
becomes heavy for normal years of service, an accelerated promo- 
tion system. 

Now, that is what it boils down to, doesn’t it? 

Lieutenant Monroe. It is an attempt, Mr. Blandford, to phase this 
tremendously large group of lieutenant commanders into commanders. 
We could, as you have suggested—and I think, as Admiral Holloway 
has covered—wait until fiscal 1962 and then by one means or another 
create, say, 3,000 vacancies in i year, sufficient to promote some of 
the 4,000 officers in year group 1944. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can recognize your problem. 

Lieutenant Monror. The only way that this problem can be solved 
without completely disrupting the officer structure of the Navy is to 
phase the promotion of these officers on the same schedule of retarda- 
tion that we have followed. We are in an accelerated state now, pro- 
moting in 15 years, and we have been rapidly decelerating. This de- 
celeration will continue rapidly, and we will arrive on schedule with 
year group 1945 in 1963. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, let’s get to the captains. That attrition— 
that projected attrition does not start to take effect, as I see your chart, 
until 1967. 

Lieutenant Monror. This is under present law. We could—since the 
Officer Personnel Act normal is 25 years—and since year group 1942 
does not reach their 25th year until 1967. So until 1967 we could, if 
we closed our eyes blindly to the provision of law that states that equal 
opportunity shall be maintained, we could continue a 70 percent 
opportunity until that time. The next year, however, and the follow- 
ing years, we would have 1 full year group of officers to put in. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, you have answered the problem, I think. 

What you are attempting, then, to say is that to maintain your 
present attrition rates without going into a very heavy attrition factor 
at any one given time by spreading out to normal years of service, 
you want to ‘build up to the normal years of service and thus maintain 
your present attrition factor. 

Lieutenant Monror. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. By using these vacancies that will be created. 

Lieutenant Monror. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That justifies it, I think. 
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But the way it looks there on the chart, it looks as though you are 
imposing this at one time when you don’t have to. 

Lieutenant Monrogz. No, sir. It was my inability to explain the 
problem. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My inability to understand it, I am afraid. 

Mr. Kizpax. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Could Lask Admiral Holloway something / 

We have been anion here about abrogation of contracts and guar- 
anteed periods of service, moral obligation, equity, and things of that 
type. 

I would feel a lot better about this legislation if I understood just 
to what.degree we are abrogating contracts and to what degree we are 

failing to provide a guar anty. 

Personally, I feel pretty reluctant to enact any legislation which 
would abrogate a contract or which would fail to carry out a guaranty. 

Now, if what we really mean is some sort of equitable thing we are 
trying to work out and try to make the best equity we can out of a 
place where people are going to get not exactly what they expected, 
that is a little different from abrogating a contract and violating the 
integrity of the Federal Government. 

Personally, I don’t think there is any amount of money that should 
be standing in our way of fulfilling our legal contractual obligations 
and it would be too much of a blow against the service to allow the 
repudiation of a contract by the Federal Government, and we ought to 
spend the money to fulfill our obligations. We have contractual obli- 
gations. 

On the other hand, if we have only equitable adjustments we have to 
make and people are not going to get quite what they expected to get-— 
that: is a little different from not getting what they were contracted 
to have a right to get. 

Now, I would like to have a clarification on that, because that dis- 
turbs me on that legislation. 

If this means we are going to have to abrogate contracts, well, I don’t 
know if I can go for this legislation. 

Admiral Hortoway. Well, Mr. Bennett, as you know, yesterday Mr. 
Bates and I and the chairman discussed this back and forth and I think 
your description, in that this is an adjustment to meet a situation, is 
closer— 

Mr. Buwnerr. These men sign contracts when they come into the 
srevice saying they are going to have a certain number of years of 
service 

Admiral Hotioway. No, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Are they told that they are going to get certain things 
by writing down on the contract they are going to get certain things, 
which we now are going to tell them they are not ? 

Admiral Hotntoway. No, sir. 

Mr, Benner. Then we are really not abrogating the contracts, are 
we ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. That would be—I am not a lawyer, sir, but in 
my opinion we are not abrogating a contract. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, anybody who goes in—— 

Samer Hottoway. We are adjusting the law, the law of the land. 

Mr. Bennerr. Anybody who goes into the military service has a 
pretty good notice that the fluctuations of disarmament—— 
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Admiral Hotitoway. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett. Internationally 

Admiral Hottoway. Exactly. 

Mr. Bennett. The international situation and all of that has a 
bearing upon whether or not he is lucky to be able to continue to have 
a very secure job, isn’t that so? 

Admiral Hotxtoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. So actually we are not abrogating contracts. 

Admiral Hottoway. I do not feel we are. 

Mr. Bennerr. We are not violating guaranties. 

Admiral Hotioway. I feel exactly as you do on this. I don’t think 
we are. It is fundamental in the military service that we all serve at 
the pleasure of the President. That is inherent and traditional. 

True, the law that is on the statute book indicates that people will 
get 26 years service if they make the grade of commander, but that is 
always subject to adjustment by the Congress, which, as I say, is the 
fountainhead of policy. 

If we should, in a literal interpretation of the law as a contract, say: 
Well, a man who is, maybe not a second rate performer, but he is not as 
good as the man who is selected, gets the same retirement multiplier 
as the fellow who is successful, it seems to me that that is a violation of 
sound government, and administration and policy. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, does the present law guarantee that when an 
officer reaches the grade of captain he cannot be unwillingly separated 
prior to 30 years of service ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not exactly that way, Mr. Bennett. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is the basic—— 

Mr. Kipay. Isn’t this what it is 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not quite. 

Mr. Kirpay. Up until the time the man becomes a commander he 
is subject to selection. Failing selection twice, he will either be re- 
tired or given severance pay, depending upon the length of service. 

(Admiral Holloway nods.) 

Mr. Kitpay. But once he has reached the rank of commander, he 
then has—lieutenant commander, it is then provided that selection up 
or not, he will be permitted to serve 26 years before he retired. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Twenty-six to thirty. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Commanders 26 and captains 30. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is the law. 

Mr. Kiipay. Now, I appreciate the admiral’s view, that that does 
not constitute a contract. But I am very much afraid that the man 
who through a period of years has known that he has to meet a selec- 
tion board, and he can either be selected or failing of selection twice is 
out—he feels when he gets 26, and 30 years, he has it made for that 
period of time. 

We will be faced with very strenuous objections from that stand- 
point. I think it would be easier for me to understand this whole 
situation if I could have the total officer strength of the Navy. 

Can you give that to me now? 

Then I would want it broken down to regulars, temporary 

Admiral Hottoway. Right now, sir, in round numbers it is 73,000. 

Mr. Kitpay. 73,000. 
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How many of that 73,000 are regulars ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Approximately 47,000, line and staff. 

Mr. Kitpay. And how many of those are temporary / 

Admiral Hottoway. No. About 32,000 are regulars and the balance 
to the 47,000 are USN temporaries. 

Mr. Kitpay. That would be 15,000, right, temporaries. And how 
many are reserves on active duty ? 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t you sit up there alongside of the Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Come on. 

Mr. Gavin. And give him the answers so he can have them. 

Mr. Kinpay. First, I wanted the onboard officer onboard strength, 
for all categories of officers. 

Admiral Hottoway. I will ask Captain Martin to assist in the docu- 
mentation and give the answers. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. 

Captain Marrry. The onboard oflicer strength, sir, is approximately 
73.000. 

We have approximately 5,000 warrant officers who are included——— 

Mr. Miniter. What was that, please / 

Captain Martin. 5,000 warrant officers. 

Mr. Mitter. Are they included in the 73,000 ? 

Captain Martin. They are included in the 73,000; yes, sir. 

We have 34,000 USN officers—regulars. 

Mr. Kitpay. 34,000. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

We have 4,000 USNT officers. 

Mr. Kinpay. 4,000. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir; we have 27,000 USNR officers, sir. I 
believe that comes out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is 3,000 light. 

Captain Martin. What I am missing ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have 3,000 TARS 

Captain Martin. TARS, WAVES—we have about 1,400 TAR 
officers, and we have about 500 WAVES and about 2,000 nurses. 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are not in the calculation you were working on 
here. 

Captain Martin. No, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. These are the officers within the present calculation, 
are they ? 

Captain Martin. No, sir; that last isn’t. The numbers that we are 
working on in the present calculation are this 65,000. That is exclud- 
ing your warrants, your nurses, your TARS and your WAVES. 

Mr. Miturr. Excluding the warrant / 

Captain Martin. Excluding the warrants. 

Mr. Miter. Just—Mr. Chairman, I want to be correct on this. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. There are about 34,000 USN. 

Captain Martin. Yes,sir. _ 

Mr. Miuier. 4,000 temporaries. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. 27,000 reserve officers. 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. ig 

Mr. Miuuer. That isthe group we are dealing with ? 

Captain Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Could I ask one more question ¢ 
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Mr. Mitier. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Just to conclude the thinking I was trying to pursue 
a moment ago, as I now understand it, then, there is not any written 
contract between the officers that certain things will exist in the future, 
but when they enter into the service they know that there are certain 
statutes which provide that if certain things happen certain other 
things are likely to oceur. : 

So they might interpret that as being a contract. And I realize 
that that puts the Federal Government in a slightly ambiguous 
position if we are now going to say that that is not a contract, as 
really technically it is not a contract. 

And I am just wondering, since this does seem to hurt your con- 
science a bit, and it seems to hurt my conscience a bit, too, whether 
we couldn't provide a little bit against a repetition of this in the 
future, so that when a man becomes an officer, give him some short 
statement which outlines this exact situation, and that the laws now 
provide a number of benefits and so forth but in the nature of things 
the military can’t be crystalized and there is no firm assurance that 
this thing will continue on a permanent basis ¢ 

Then at least, the contractual part of my repugnance to this type 
of conversation would be eliminated. 

It is very disturbing to me as a Member of Congress to hear that 
we are going to abrogate contracts and that we are going to repudi- 
ate guaranties. That is a very disturbing thing to me. And I don’t 
think that as a matter of integrity our country should spare any 
expense to evade the abrogation of contracts to our service personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, at that point, may I ask the admiral 
this question ? 

Suppose a commander has failed twice of selection; in the third 
year can he be selected out ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Selected out ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Selected out. 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir—— 

Colonel Crarke. If he has less than 20 years of service; yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Oh, under 20 years, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If he has over 20 years of service ? 

Admiral Hottoway. He may not, no. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can the commander who has failed twice of selec- 
tion be selected out ¢ 

Colonel CLarke. No, sir; not if he has over 20 years of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is there any action short of a court-martial that 
can eliminate that officer ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. No. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate ? 

Mr. Rivers. Explain that a little bit more. 

Mr. Bennett. If I may conclude the admiral’s conversation and 
myself here. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. By saying may I have the assurance by the admiral 
that some consideration will be given to this suggestion that we will at 
least be able to evade the challenge of repudiating contracts in the 
future if we decide to change statutes in the future ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 








I think it is perfecty proper, if the committee thinks, to write that 
sort of thing into the law. But we do this, Mr. Chairman. We did it 
in 1916, when the Navy put in selection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You did it in 1949. 

_ Admiral Hottoway. We do it over and over again, sir. The situa- 
tion changes. Needs change. 

Up to 1916, if my memory serves me, an officer was guaranteed that 
he could stay on active duty until he was 62 years old, regardless of 
any—he arrived by seniority. No selection for promotion. All he 
did was pass the examination. Now, in 1916 the Congress passed 
the—the Navy originated and spearheaded promotion by selection. 

Now, that was not called a breach of contract, and yet that was a 
very violent reorientation. 

Mr. Kitpay. When did the 26 and 30 years come in ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That was in the 1947 Officer Personnel Act, 
sir, which we all worked on together. 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Rivers. That was Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee ; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Kinpay. No, Mr. Dewey Short. 

Mr. Miriter. Admiral—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Isn’t this really a moral obligation on the part of the 
Government, arising out of the fact that when a man has remained 
in the service, say, for 20 years, has matured in the service, the Govern- 
ment recognized that he couldn’t go out and adjust himself too well 
into civil life, and we decided to keep him in there for that period, al- 
though he may have failed in selection after he was—— 

Admiral Horoway. In our opinion, sir, the provision we have 
made, and proposed, which the Secretary of Defense has concurred 
in and the Bureau of the Budget has concurred in, of giving them 
some multiplier in addition to the years served, is a fair and adequate 
adjustment in this reorientation of the law. 

I don’t call it a contract, but reorientation of the law, which we 
recommend the Congress pass, to get this hump through our officer 
structure. 

Mr. Miter. The theory of service pay was merely to pay a man, say, 
who failed in selection before 20 years or before the time limit for 
his grade. It was merely giving money for a period of readjust- 
ment back to a new form of life; wasn’t it ? 

Admiral Hotxoway. That is correct, sir. That is considered 

Mr. Mixer. So we accept a moral obligation if he is phased out 
before—a commander is phased out before 20 years, and we said, 
“After you passed this point we will keep you in because you have 
had faithful service up to this time, and we do have a moral obliga- 
tion to you.” 5.90: 

Isn’t it more of a moral obligation rather than actual legal obliga- 
tion ? . 2,28 

Admiral Hottoway. We recognize it, sir, and we think we have 
recommended an optimum plan. 

May I ask the chairman—may I remind the chairman of my own 
experience when I came in the Navy? 

Mr. Mitter. Sure. 
Admiral Hotnoway. And was graduated ? 
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Mr. Miter. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Hotvoway. I was guaranteed under the law at that time, 
at the time I graduated in 1918, that I could have promotion up to 
the grade of lheutenant commander, automatically, by seniority, and 
I couldn't be retired until I was about 45. Now, the 1947 law, sir, put 
in the provision that anybody not selected with less than 20 years’ 
service goes out with severance pay, and no retired pay. 

Now, that is a much more violent change of law and so-called 
change of contract than what we are proposing now. 

The whole history of officer promotion legislation is replete with 
adjustments that have to be made, and in almost all of them Con- 
gress has been exceedingly considerate and generous. But what I am 
recommending, sir, is that to give the man who is not selected the same 
as the successful man doesn’t seem to me right, sir. 

Mr. Kinvay. I would like to say somethin 

Admiral Hotioway. I think a very fair and equitable adjustment 
has been proposed to you, I say, respectfully, in my opinion. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let me say something off the record, because it will 
reflect on myself a little bit. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford, I wish you would take the table the 
‘aptain has given us, and develop for the record, so it. will be in the 
hearings, just the number of people we are talking about here. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Blandford is going to develop for 
the record the number of captains who, having failed of selection on 
two occasions by the board, would be under this bill phased out or 
whatever else you are talking about, whatever the term is that you 
use; is that right? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. I think I should first start by laying 
some groundwork about what happens. today to a captain. 

When does a captain today become eligible for promotion to rear 
admiral ¢ 

Upon the completion of 3 years of service in grade. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, normally, when do you consider that a captain 
when does a captain normally come within the zone for selection to 
rear admiral ¢ 

Captain Martin. His 29th year, sir. 

Admiral Hotitoway. May | interpolate on that, sir? 

We set—under the law, the Secretary sets the legal zone, and upon 
my recommendation he sets the legal zone so that a captain who will 
not be promoted will be passed over legally on his 29th year the first 
time, and legally passed over the second time in his 30th year, and 
retire. But the actual zone of consideration covers several classes— 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the eligible. 

Admiral Hottoway. And the eligibles go way down, of course. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, but the zone itself is restricted to the 29th. 

Admiral Hottoway. The legal zone is very restrictive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am getting at: if we tried to establish 
the number of twice-passed-over captains at this point, it is not going 
to show anything. 

Mr. Kupay. Isn’t it correct to say that this table reflects the number 
of captains who would be retired with less than 30 years of service ‘ 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. That is what I wanted to develop. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Not the twice-passed-over. That we can do with 
commanders, but not with captains. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask on what the admiral said about the zone. 
This year you are convening a selection board to pass on the class of 
what year for admirals? 

Admiral Hottoway. The legal zone this year, Mr. Rivers, the first 
time legally on their 29th year in 1958, and that is the class of 1929. 

Mr. Rivers. This year the class of 1929. 

You are going down as far as the class of 1929. 

Admiral Hotuoway. That is the legal zone established by the 
Secretary, pursuant to law. 

Mr. Rivers. What does that mean, the “legal zone” mean ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That means that any officer who is in that zone 
who is not selected this year has been passed over once. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is not in that zone at all. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is in 1929 who is not selected this year 
has been passed over once. Next year if he is passed over, he is passed 
over twice, and retires at the end of 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Rivers. He is retired at the end of 30 years’ service. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thirty years’ service. 

Mr. Rivers. What does this bill do? 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is a continuation. 

Admiral Hotioway. This bill is a continuation feature as far as 
the captains are concerned. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is what I wanted to develop. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Which is significant, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witson. Just for a point of information. 

Conceivably, what year might have been under consideration for 
oraerare to rear admiral ? 

Say, the class of 1935 or 1936? 

Mr. Bianprorp. They have gotten as far as the class of 1931, 
haven’t they? 

Admiral Hotitoway. They have gotten as far as 1932, last year. I 
don’t think it would be proper for me to predict. You understand, 
sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Surely. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I don’t know. The board is a statutory body 
created by the Congress. I don’t know what they will do this year. 

Mr. Witson. There is no restriction. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is going to be a little difficult to follow. That 
is not below the zone of selection at that point, in the sense of below 
the zoné as we understand it with limitations. 

Every « ‘aptain—I think I am correct in saying—who has served as a 
captain for 3 years, is eligible to be selected to the grade of rear ad- 
miral. Now, on occasion, they have gone way down below the captains 
who have completed 29 years of service. In other words, they have 

gone down to captains who completed 25 years of service. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. And they have selected one of those captains to be 
an admiral. Now, the strange part about the law is if in the following 
year anybody that was senior to the officer who was junior is selected, 
then the officer who was last selected will become senior to the junior 
officer who was selected. { Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bianprorp. But that is to protect the lineal list among rear 
admirals, apparently. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is that designed to confuse ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That was to make sure that the admiral who was 
selected ahead of his class is not too rough on those captains who were 
senior to him, I think. Because they may be senior to him, next year. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Bianprorp. But the point is: what we are talking about now 
is not twice-passed-over captains, but what you propose is that after 5 
years in grade as a captain, regardless of when that occurs, these cap- 
tains will come up for continuation. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is a form of selection. If they are not selected 
to be continued. Now, do I understand they only have to be selected 
once ? 

Captain Martin. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. All right. 

They have to be selected once for continuation. So that among 
the officers, after 5 years in grade—and it could occur anywhere—at 
present, what is it? 

Captain Martin. Twenty-third. 

Mr. Buanprorp. From their 24th or 23d. 

Captain Martin. Twenty-third. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Any time from their 23d year on, they could come 
up for selection for continuation. This will be something new for 

captains. They have never before faced this sort of thing. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. It is not new for admirals. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorv. They will come up for continuation, which is a 
selection process. If they are not selected for continuation, based upon 
the needs of the service, as I understand it—that is, the numbers will 
be determined by the Secretary, as to the number that are needed. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then they will be on the next fical year forced to 
retire, and then if they have, say, 25 years of service, they have been 
guaranteed 30 years of service, they will then go out and they will 
go out with- 

Admiral Hotioway. vee, -seven years. 

Mr. Brianprorp. With 214 mAr'S of constructive credit. So they 
will then use as a multiplier 2714 times 214 times the pay of captain 
with 25 years of service? 

Admiral Hotroway. Correct. 

Mr. Witson. Does this bill envision a special continuation board ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, yes. 

That is the whole purpose of this so far as captains are concerned. 
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Mr. Rivers. Let me follow Mr. Blandford at that point. You will 
set up the continuation board, which is a selection board, for continu- 
ation of the man who has been passed over 

Mr. Branprorp. Mr. Rivers, we haven’t reached that point yet. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean he wasn’t selected anyway. He was in the zone 
or whatever it was. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Regardless, when this officer completes 5 years as 
a captain, he may be 2, 3, or 4 years from even being within the zone 
for promotion to admiral. It is quite possible. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite likely he will be if they are going 
to stick to the 29-year provision for selection from captains to ad- 
mirals. What this in effect is, is an attempt to create selection among 

saptains after 5 years in grade, and at the same time create vacancies, 
in the grade of commander because of the hump situation in the 
grade of commander mov ing along. 

Mr. Kixpay. In practical effect, it is a selection out. 

Mr. Bares. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Selection out. 

Mr. Bares. Preliminary selection out. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, it isnot preliminary. It is it. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is well put. 

Mr. Rivers. This selects the group that heads up to be an admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. This screens them before they are selected. 

Admiral Hottoway. Before they are selected to admiral; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The only thing to do is to institute my bill which 
creats the rank of commodore. 

Mr. Kixipay. Let’s don’t get into that. { Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. It creates the rank of commodore. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Captain Robinson, can you describe to the subcom- 
mittee—— 

Mr. Kixtpay. Let’s listen to this. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many individuals you project into the future 
will come up for continuation after completing 5 years in grade as a 

captain and who will not be selected for continuation as you can best 
determine it now. 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir, I can. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right. 

Captain Rorryson. We anticipate phasing this continuating board 
action in over a period of years. 

The first year we will take the officers who have completed 27, 28, 
and 29 years of service : 406 will come up for continuation ; 135 would 
be involuntarily retired. 

That. is based on applying approximately 35 percent attrition to 
that group « ‘oming up for the continuation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, just to break that down further, then: 23 of 
them will have lost a year; 53 will have lost two years; 59 of them 
will have lost 3 years. 

That is from what they might have anticipated had this law not been 
put into effect. 

Captain Rortnson. That is correct. 

During—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is fiscal 1958." Now, fiscal 1959 ¢ 
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Captain Rosrnson. In fiseal 1959, we would bring up for continua- 
tion—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s make it clear that the same people you con- 
- rin fiscal 1958 will not be considered again. 

Captain Rosinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The next time they will be considered will be the 
time they are considered for promotion to admiral. 

Captain Rosrnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Captain Rosrnson. There is a provision in the bill which specifies 
that an officer will come up for continuation only once. Once he 
has been selected for continuation he is no longer eligible for consider- 
ation for continuation by subsequent boards. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Pursuing the line of Mr. Bennett: in event such legis- 
lation would be adopted, what do you think the reaction would be 
amongst the officers and the morale of the officers on a plan of this 
kind? 

Admiral Hottoway. Good, Mr. Gavin. I think it will be in gen- 
eral, good. 

This legislation is really a reaction to the desire of the service, as a 
whole, to see the most. active, v igorous and best officers move forward 
at a reasonably dynamic rate of. promotion as provided by the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, it is a screening process to select the 
most competent men for the services. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Branprorp. Now, in fiscal 1959, you propose to bring up 529 
who at that time will have completed 25, 26, and 2 27 years of service ¢ 

Captain Roprnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of the 529 eligible for consideration, you project 
now that 180 of them will be involuntarily separated or retired ? 

Captain Roprnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. With anything from 3, 4 to 5 years of service elimi- 
nated from that which they might have anticipated without this law. 

Captain Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Stop right there. 

You say you bring up how many ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. 529 will come up for continuation. That will be 
part of the class of—well, no, your classes—it is going to be by year 
group, apparently. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It will be the class of 1932, the class of 1933, and 
the class of 1934. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. BLANDForD. They will have from 27 years of service for the class 
of 1932, 26 years for the class of 1933, and 25 for the class of 1934. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. You bring up 500. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If—there are 529 in that category—— 

Mr. Rivers. 529 in that category. 

You convene this board. 

Mr. Buanvrorp. For continuation. 
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Mr. Rivers. For continuation. And you phase out how many of 
them ¢ 


Mr. Buanprorp. 180. 

Mr. Rivers. That leaves how many ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The difference between 529 and 180. 

Mr. Rivers. At least 350. 

How many of those can be made admiral ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is going to depend upon when they complete 
their 29th year of service It will probably be about 

Admiral Hotioway. Roughly, one-fifth of that group will make 
admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. That 350 is assured that they will get the 30 years. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Rivers. You just take that 180 and use that to bring up those 
below them, and put them in the zone. 

(Admiral Holloway nods.) 

Mr. Branprorp. Well, eventually. This will make it possible for 
commanders to be promoted to the grade of captain. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Mr. BianpForp. Without applying this heavy attrition factor. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, in fiscal 1960 you will have the class of 1935 
and 1936 who will have 25 and 24 years of service respectfully. There 
are 289 altogether in that group. 

And at this point, you will select out or select not for continuation 99. 

That is your projection. 

Captain Rogsrnson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. With between 5 and 6 years of service to which 
they would otherwise be entitled having been lost to them. 

Captain Rozrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they will pick that up in constructive credit 
or a portion of it. 

Then projecting this on to 1961, where you start your first year 
groups, being considered because you haven’t had to go back and pick 
up all of these past year groups, you then will start on a level program 
of taking the class of 37 with 24 years of service. 

Now, these are the people, I might add, Mr. Chairman, who have 
had a pretty good run of promotion all the way along the line. They 
haven’t been faced with the heavy attrition that the ‘other groups are 
faced with. So that must be borne in mind, when talking about 
equity. 

These people might normally have expected to have faced a 20 to 
95 attrition factor even from lieutenant to lieutenant commander, a 
20 percent attrition factor, or another 20 percent attrition factor from 
lieutenant commander to commander and a 20 percent attrition factor 
or better from commander to captain. 

But they have not phased that attrition because of Korean and 
World War II. 

So for practical purposes, they have had a free run—not necessar ily 
a free run, but awfully close to a free run of promotion. Because 
you can see that they have only completed 24 years of service but will 
have completed 5 years in grade as a captain. 
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Mr. Rivers. Of course, they did a little fighting in World War IL 
and Korea. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It wasn’t exactly a free ride. 

Here is what I am worried about. Somewhere along the line you 
are going to get into that group of officers which the Cordiner report 
mentioned—which was never presented to Congress. 

You get into the Cordiner report, which says you lose a lot of fine 
officers to industry. When are you going to run into that group 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the group, Mr. Rivers, that are now in the 
group of lieutenants and junior lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the only group he is talking about ? 

Mr. Bianprorv. That is one of the things that face these junior 
heutenant commanders, and one of the things that makes this legisla- 
tion so necessary, is that a young lieutenant commander tod: ay looking 
to the future sees staring him in the face a very, very heavy attrition 
factor, and he figures that he can do better in competition on the out- 
side rather than face this terrific attrition in the service. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what, Admiral Holloway, goes on in my mind, 
just what Mr. Blandford has said: You have these fine officers now 
who are right in the age where they can produce more for the good— 
for themselves, facing ‘these great opportunities in industry, and look- 
ing up here on the top and see all these captains stymying them. That 
is what brings this about, as it looks to me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Rivers, basically that is the whole thinking be- 
hind this legislation. Without some solution—and this is not neces- 
sarily the solution—this is a solution to the problem—but this is the 
best solution they could come up with at this time, was to get rid of 
the twice passed over commanders and the captains who will not be 
continued in order to create these vacancies, in order to apply a reason- 
able attrition factor so that the opportunities for promotion for the 
people in the grade of lieutenant commander and below will be accept- 
able. 

Admiral Hottoway. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. That will give Admiral Holloway a talking point to 
these officers when they say, “I am getting out of this outfit.” 

You can say, “Well, I am removing the ceiling that is holding you 
down.” 

Mr. Miixer. You face in one place a heavy attrition factor, but the 
same factor goes on in other areas. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. 

The attrition will not be light, but the attrition will be acceptable. 

What the Navy issaying, I be lieve, and the Marine Corps, is this. 

If we do nothing, then 2 or 3 years from now when you have 100 
people in the zone and 65 of them fail of selection because there aren’t 
any vacancies and you have to pay all those people retired pay you 
are going to wonder why something wasn’t done about it in 1957. This 
is the solution in 1957 to the spree that is going to come up in 1960 
and 1961 and 1962. And the Navy is attempting to solve the problem 
today, or attempting to provide a solution today which will solve the 
pr oblem in the years ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the crux of the whole matter, Admiral ? 
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Admiral Hottoway. I think counsel summed it up exceedingly well, 
Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, in the meantime you are going to be paying 
retirement to several individuals who wouldn't be receiving it until 
several years hence. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think I could establish, given time—lI am con- 
vinced after having gone over this thoroughly, I can establish that 
this proposition will save money in the long run, rather than cost 
money, even though there is a cost factor involved in this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

In fiscal 1962, the class of 1938 will be coming up, and they will 
have completed 24 years of service, and 5 years of service as a captain. 
There will be 320. That is a large class. There will be 320 in that 
class; 110, it is now anticipated, will not be selected for continuation, 
which will give them—they will go out with 24 years of service inste: ud 
of 30 they are guaranteed. Therefore, with the 6 years taken away 
from them, they will be given constructively 3 years for retirement 
purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the class of 1963—I mean in fiscal 1963, the 
class of 1939, the same 24 years of service completed meant that they 
were selected to the grade of captain or actually promoted to the 
grade of captain with 19 years of service. There will be 255. It is 
anticipated that 87 will fail of selection for continuation, with the 
same 6-year provision. 

In fiscal 1964, in the class of 1940, the same 24 years, there will be 
217 in that group. Seventy-five, it is anticipated, will not be selected 
for continuation. 

And in 1965, the class of 1941, with 24 years of service, there will be 
221, with approximately 76 failing of selection for continuation, and 
I presume that it will be approximately that ratio for some time 
thereafter. 

Captain Roprnson. That is correct, except that after 1965 the of- 
ficers concerned, through the deceleration of promotion to the grade 
of captain, will not be coming up for continuation— 

Mr. BLanprorp. That soon ? 

Captain Rosinson. Until they have completed more years of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What you are in effect saying is that these com- 
manders will then have completed—well, they will not be making 

‘aptain until what, there, their 21st or 22 

Captain Rortnson. Their 21st or 22d year. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, would the 35 percent involuntary retirement 
continue? 

Captain Rosinson. That is what we anticipate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is that fixed in the bill, 35 percent ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is still to be fixed by the Secretary ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Rp PPt that is a meeting of the minds 
of this committee and the Navy, of about—somewhere between 35 
and 40 percent attrition is about the maximum that we would like 
to have. If we go beyond that, the morale impacts are bad, and we 
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lose too much good material. It is uneconomical. That is about an 
optimum maximum, let us say, sir. 

Mr. Kray. But the number would continue to be fixed in a whole 
lot the same way as the Secretary now 
Admiral Hotutoway. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Gives the instructions as to the zone of consideration ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitnay. And the attrition factor and the number to be selected. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir, exactly, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Except, this will be actually operating in reverse, the 
selection out ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We don’t say it that way, but that is what it comes 
down to. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You will not write any figures in the act ? 

Br. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir, no figure in the act. 

Mr. Rivers. You won’t say not to exceed 40 percent ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you are going to get into the question of 
promotions without regard to vacancies, and that is something the 
Navy would prefer to stay away from. 

Mr. Krtpay. We don’t say that in the Officer Promotion Act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We do for the Army and Air Force, but not for 
the Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Blandford, I want to revert back. You said these 
people would be confronted witha high attrition factor. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. The attrition factor used throughout here was sub- 
stantially the same, substantially one-third. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is on the basis of this becoming law. 

Mr. Minter. Well, on the basis of this becoming law. 

Mr. Buianprorp. But if we don’t—if this bill does not become 
law 

Mr. Mitter. Then I didn’t understand it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. If the Congress doesn’t do anything about 
this problem—— 

Mr. Miuter. Then the high attrition factor will be the one that is 
putting the block in front of these younger officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. We can ‘hide our head in the sand for 
the next 2 years and not hing will happen. 

Mr. Mitrer. I missed your qualification. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, Mr. Chairman, the commanders, do you want 
to go into that? 

Mr. Kitpay. I want to include in the record at this point the table 
No. 2 that the committee has received. It will be included in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Captain, give the reporter a copy of that table. 

Mr. Rivers. Over to the right of that table No. 2 is what would 
happen without this proposal. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is normal attrition. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is what this boils down to. 

Mr. Kinpay. That table No. 2is included at this point. 
(The table follows :) 


TABLE 2.—Captain continuation (unrestricted line) 

















Year groups} | Number in || Year groups | Number in 
considered Years of | year group || considered | Yearsof | year group 
Fiseal year for con- service attimeof || Fiscal year for con- service | at time of 
| tinuation | completed | considera- tinuation | completed | considera- 
tion | tion 
sieeeeartinit eae Readneettastiede:Mtediiey ——— — Se os — -—— —_—, ~. — 
| 1929 | 29 68 ag : 1937 | 24 159 
1958 cone 1930 | 28 | 1617-406 1962 nd 1938 24 320 
| 1931 | a7} 177 Nes 1939 24 | 255 
| 1932 | 27 | 173) 1964__.._. 1940 24 217 
a TE 1933 | 26 | 146}529 pS 1941 24 291 
| 1934 | 25}  210/ 
f 1935 25 | 200) oc 
w008.......... l 1936 24 | g9f739 
Number Number Year of Number Number Year of 
in volun- years normal in volun- | years } normal 
Fiscal year tarily retired retirement Fiseal year tarily retired retirement 
retired (35 early (without retired (35 early (without 
percent) law) percent) law) 
{ 2: | l 1959 1961 55 6 1967 
1958 .-|% 537135 2 1960 || 1962 110 | 6 1968 
‘| 50) 3 1961 || 1963 87 6 1969 
'f 58] 3 1962 1964 75 6 1970 
1959 4 49>180 4 1963 1965 76 6 1971 
| 73} 5 1964 
ee f = 90 5 1965 
\ a0j ” 6 1966 
Year of Additional | Number of Year of Additional | Numb r of 
Fiscal year jinvoluntary| years on additional Fiseal year jinvoluntary| yearson | additional 
retirement | retired list years on retirement | retired list; years on 
(with law) | retired list (with law) retired list 
1958 | 1959 1 |) 1961 1961 | 1962-67 6 
1958. 1958 1959-60 2 1962 1962 1963-68 6 
1958 1959-61 3 || 1963 1963 1964-69 6 
1959 | 1960-62 3 | 1964 1964 1965-70 | 6 
S003. -2.-<2) 1959 1960-63 4 || 1965... 1965 | 1966-71 | 6 
1959 | 1960-64 5 | | 
1960 1961-65 5 | | 
1000......- t 1960 | 1961-66 6 
| | | 


j 


Mr. Kupay. Now we will go ahead with the passed-over com- 
manders. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is table No. 7. 

Captain Robinson, now we get into the twice failed-of-selection 
group. That is by statute. ' 

We know that these people who do fail of selection to the grade 
of captain from the grade of commander are guaranteed 26 years of 
service under existing provision of law. 

Now, these people have been promoted to the grade of commander 
in some cases with as little as 8 years of service. 

Captain Rostnson. That iscorrect; yes,sir. | 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the OPA anticipation is that they will not 
normally come up for promotion to the grade of captain until they 
complete 18 ? 

Captain Rosrnson. To the grade of commander. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. I mean to the grade of commander—they will not 
go up to the grade of captain until they complete 25-—— 

Captain Rosinson. That isthe OPA 

Mr. Buanprorb. Is the OPA anticipation. 


And from lieutenant commander to commander after 18 years of 
service. 


Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And yet these people have been promoted to the 
grade of commander after 8 years of service. 

Captain Rosrnson. In some cases. 

Mr. Branprorp. I mention that to indicate that these people— 
that there are two sides to this story. These people have already 
enjoyed accelerated promotion in many cases—not because they 
weren’t entitled to it and not because there wasn’t a job to do, but 
nevertheless they have had accelerated promotion, and there has been, 
again, as I have said, a fairly good flow of promotion for these people, 
with very little attrition. 

Now, starting—in fiscal 1958, assuming this law goes into effect 
July 1, 1958, as of that date you have 162 individuals who have 
already twice failed of selection ? 

Captain Rogrnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that correct ? 

Captain Roptnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Twice failed of selection. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Twice failed of selection from the grade of com- 
mander to the grade of captain. And they will be the year groups 
from 1933 to 1938. 

Mr. Rivers. And under the law they are entitled to how much ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Under the law, selected under title 3 of the Officer 
Personnel Act, they were advised that they would be continued until 
they had completed 26 years of service. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty-six years of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now these people will be deprived of anywhere 
from 1 year of service for the class of 1933, to 6 years of service for 
the class of 1938, because if you add 20 to the 38, indicates that they 
were going out with 20 years of service, and in that group you find 
the individual, of course, will be going out, although he has 20 years 
of service—he will be using 23 as a multiplier, but with the pay of 
a commander with 20 years of service. 

The two and a half percent factor will be involved in the construc- 
tive credit. There is no constructive credit insofar as longevity pay 
is concerned in this proposition. 

Mr. Rivers. What percentage are you using there? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I can’t tell you what—the percentage has 
been very low basically for twice-passed-over commanders at this point. 
I would think that the percentage would be down around 10 or 15 per- 
cent, something in that neighborhood, wouldn’t it ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So these people will, under normal circumstances, 
there would have been twice as many in this group if you had a normal 
flow of promotion and attrition, but as it happens there are only 162 
in this group. ; 

Now, that is the first 162 vacancies that will be created, because 
those people will be going home, and therefore there will be 162 va- 
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cancies in the grade of commander, which can be filled by lieutenant 
commanders by a selection board; is that correct ? 

Captain Rortnson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t even convene a board, you just say, “You 
fellows are out of business.” 

Captain Roprnson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The law will do it automatically. 

Captain Ropinson. Sir, they have already been twice failed. 

Mr. Rivers. The law says, “Having been passed over twice, you are 
headed for the pea patch.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right, but they do pick up this form of 
constructive credit. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about these charts 
that are being used ¢ 

I notice they both end with the year group 1941 or 1942. 

Now, isn’t that just at the start of your problem, actually? Does 
the pic ture mater ially change if you extend it further ? 

Captain Ropixson. No, sir; the picture does not change materially. 
We have merely made our projections here through a 5-year period, 
which carries us down to the class of 1942. 

Now, after that the numbers will be roughly comparable to what 
we have here. 

Mr. Witson. The numbers will be roughly comparable to the year 
1942. 

Captain Ropinson. They will be slightly less than what we show 
here for 1942. They will drop off slightly. 

Mr. Wuson. I would anticipate an increase. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They are coming closer to OP A periods of service at 
that point. 

In other words, as I understand it, Captain, this is the beginning of 
the spreadout in your years of service before eligibility for ‘considera- 
tion to the grade of commander. So from here on out, the class of 
1943, class of 1944 and what is it—by the class of 1946 you will be 
getting into the normal years of service ? 

Captain Rosrnson. By year group 1945 we will get to the normal 
years of service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. 1945. 

Captain Rogrnson. So that those in the year group of 1945 who 
twice fail of selection will fail the second time in their 26th year of 
service, 

Mr. Bianprorp. And there will be no constructive credit involved. 

Captain Roprnson. So there will be no constructive credit involved. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have a violent reduction in your overall strength, 
something that is unforeseen at this time, you can’t implement the 
OPA as you are trying to do by this proposal. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir; because you always have 

Mr. Rivers. Unless you follow percentages. 





Mr. Buanprorp. You always have this large number of Reserves 
on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And facts being as they are, the Reserve is the one 
that usually goes home when there is a reduction in force. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you said awhile ago you can relieve this prob- 
lem immediately if you told all the Reserves to go home. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; you could do that, but at the same time 
the Navy does not want to do it because then they could only relieve 
it temporarily to start with, and then the second point is that you 
would be relieving a lot of very capable officers, 

Mr. Rivers. You would be relieving a lot of capable officers, and 
you would really be ruining your Reserve system. They would just 
say, “We are not going to fool] with this Reserve.” 

Mr. Bianvrorp. I still think the Navy is to be congratulated because 
they could have solved this problem. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. By just sending all the Reserves home, and they 
choose not to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is true. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiar. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I hope we are going to see some charts indicating just 
what loss is sustained by these officers. Did somebody mention the 
figure of 15 percent for someone retiring 6 years earlier? That 714 
percent they are going to lose automatically on the 214 percent a year 
basis. They are going to lose 3 years. Thus, they are going to lose 
the difference between the pay brackets. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They lose—— 

Mr. Bares. The one which they are currently receiving and the 
one which they would have received had they continued the other 
6 years. 

Mr. Buianprorp. They lose in some cases an over-22 increment. 
Of course, looking at it realistically, they gain an advantage to this 
extent, that they are on the employment market at an earlier age and 
drawing a constructive form of retirement. So what they are getting, 
in effect—and one of the objections, Mr. Bates, to the original proposi- 
tion of giving them a full amount was that it would encourage people 
to get out who wanted to get out of the service. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. I just wanted to see what the 
difference was. 

Captain Roprnson. We do have charts. 

Admiral Hottoway. I think we can flash that for you. 

Mr. Bares. Whenever you are ready, probably in your presenta- 
tion, you will come along later on and show that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think when we get into the cost analysis, Mr. 
Bates, it will be better. It will vary among people, of course. 

Mr. Bates. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, in 1959, fiscal 1959, you will have officers 
who will have twice failed of selection. This will be the second time 
they failed of selection in fiscal 1959. And there will be 149 of those 
officers. 

Captain Rozsrnson, That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In 1960, in the class of 1940, there will be 141 
officers who will have twice failed of selection. They will have failed 
the first time in 1959 and the second time in 1960. Then they will 
goout. So that will create 141 vacancies. 

In 1961, it will create 140 vacancies on the same method. 

Tn 1962, they will create 291 vacancies in the same method. 
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Therefore, over the period from 1958 to 1962, you will have the 
combined total of 162, 149, 141, 140, and 291. T hat plus the effect of 
the continuation boards for < captains—we won't get at this moment 
into the continuation for admirals, because the numbers involved 
would be inconsequential. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This will give you the vacancies that you believe 
will make it possible for you to maintain a reasonable promotion flow 
over the years ahead and at the same time gradually build up to your 
normal years of service as the OP A ¢ ontemplated. 

This will prevent you from having to impose a very heavy attrition 
factor all at one time. 

(Admiral Holloway nods. ) 

Mr. Buianprorp. And will permit you to spread your attrition to 
an acceptable basis, as you see it now, from now for the indefinite 
future, depending on many other developments which may occur. 

Captain Rosrnson. That is absolutely right, Mr. Bl: ndford. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And in order to maintain what Mr. Blandford says, 
any violent reduction would have to fall on the Reserves, who are 
called upon to fill any sudden increase. That is the only course you 
have. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I interpolate, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. 
Rivers ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. One of the reasons—it is not entirely philan- 
thropic, Mr. Rivers, but if we had to throw this whole thing on the 
Reserves, we could very easily wreck our operational work, | because 
so many, for instance, of our aviators are Reserves. Really, from an 
operational point, we could probably ill spare—spare less than some 
of the less effective captains and commanders up the line. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

_Admiral Hottoway. It is from a purely requirement point of 
view 

Mr. Rivers. Requirement 

Admiral Hottoway. As well as the idea of equity and fairness to 
the reserves, vis-a-vis the regular. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the serv- 
ices demonstrate, if they will, please, how the 883 vacancies that will 
be created in the next 5 fiscal years will solve your attrition problem 
in the Navy and permit you to have a reasonable flow of promotion. 

Mr. Miter. 800? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is my figure. I added it up quickly, 883. 

Mr. Miter. (Aside to Mr. Blandford. ) 

Admiral Hotitoway. If you gentlemen will bear with us just a min- 
ute, sir, we are searching that chart out. I think we have something 
that will answer it. 

Mr. Rivers. This bill, you could say, then, Admiral, is designed to 
implement the OPA ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. It is to maintain the prin- 
ciples established by the OPA in 1947. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Additional slots. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is right; that will be created; o plus 579 

Mr. Kinpay. It is about quitting time, anyway, Admiral. So— 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; I regret the delay, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is perfectly all right. 

Admiral Hottoway. We discovered what we needed just now, sir, 
but I know it is toward the end of the time. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I ask the Admiral a question about this? 

Now, for you WAVE officers, they have—some of them have con- 
structive service, don’t they ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. I will have to ask somebody to help me on 
that. Captain Robinson ? 

Captain Rosrnson. Mr. Rivers, I don’t quite understand your 
question. 

You mean with regard to their retirement ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Captain Roptnson. WAVE lieutenant commanders are retired when 
they reach age 50 or when they complete 20 years of service. 

WAVE commanders are retired when they reach age 55 or when 
they complete 30 years of service, whichever is earlier in each case. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Captain Rostnson. WAVE lieutenants are retired when they reach 
age 50 or, when they twice fail of selection for lieutenant commander, 

and if they have not reached age 50, they are separated and given 
severance pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, what about constructive service, do they have 
that ? 

Captain Rosinson. No, sir; there is no provision for constructive 
service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is no constructive credit, as such, in the 
Navy, other than for lawyers and doctors and people of that nature. 
i mean the Navy does not have the same method as the Army and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Kitpay. That will be all for today. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Admiral. 

We will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 10, 1957.) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, July 10, 1957. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Kitpay. We will continue this morning to hear from the Ma- 
rine Corps with their promotion problems, if that is satisfactory. 
Admiral Hottoway. I think that would be very much in order, Mr. 
Chairman, if I might respectfully concur with you, sir. 
Mr. Kizpay. Who is the witness ? 
General Berketry. I am, sir. 
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We will submit the figures. There are three sets of them here. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


Marine Corps Reserve and temporary officers in the World War II hump 
serving on active duty 


Year group j Reserve | Temporary Year group Reserve | Temporary 

Peer ar 
a si ct 11) 2 || 1944.__-- . 170 18 
cans ndes - } 118 16 1045. ._. 120 4 


1 With very few exceptions these Reserve officers are serving on active duty under written agreements 
which will expire prior to the officers being placed in a promotion zone. 


Estimated number of officers to be retired 1 or more years early as a result of 
proposed legislation during first 5 years after enactment 


COLONELS 
Years service 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 1962 | Total 

2... peer 7 7 
28 25 25 
27 , 20 20 
26 ; 23 23 
25 7 16 13 62 98 

Total 0 82 16 13 62 173 

LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

25. 
24_. 
ee 4 4 
22. 5 5 
Oe 7 | 7 
20... 5 21 | 40 49 | 115 

Total ; 0 21 | 21 | 40 | 49 | 131 

| 


Approved voluntary retirements and resignations of permanent Regular Marine 
Corps officers 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS BY GRADE 


Fiscal year 











Grade 4 a prree a rst | e 
1955 1956 1957 

General officers _ -- -- pn 5 | 6 | 1 
Colonels _- 10 30 9 
Lieutenant colonels. 10 | 16 | 7 
Majors__- 10 | 19 | ll 
Captains ‘ 4 6 | 7 
Lieutenants -_. ‘ 0 1 | 0 
ae Anse : 39 78 | 35 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS BY YEARS OF SERVICE 





Fiscal year Over 20 years | Over 30 years Total 
1955__. Oe ee a wet : : 13 | 26 | 39 
1956 _- | 46 32 | 78 


35 


1957. Cana ; digh spkpiscg ; 25 10 | 
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Approved voluntary retirements and resignations of permanent Regular Marine 
Corps officers—Continued 


RESIGNATIONS (ALL GRADES) ! 








Fiseal year | Number 
SEER — aes EE | 
| 
1955 _ Snveked pdsivehetebbbeddedddddsdssaale. oon doddastdadade | cid diese sinks teed daddaddadte adil 55 
I lcs Ai nc Be a i ee tee incase Ntidhada capita oes a ati ON ele il iii 41 
BOesescocsccees eeeeeeeeweed Fos. cabiinnunicede th Gu aksvaucrteout suet 29 


_! Does not include graduates of regular NROTC program who elect to take a Reserve commission in 
lieu of retaining regular status after period of obligated service. 


General Brerketey. These were referred to yesterday, sir. The 
principal difference in our colonels’ grade, in that we have these num- 
bers in 1959, 82 twice passed over colonels, which is different from the 
Navy, in that our promotion zones have not followed theirs. Our pro- 
motion zones have been down in younger year groups and therefore we 
have produced these passed over officers. It adds up to a total of 82 
in 59 carrying through to 173 for the projection and adding the lieu- 
tenant colonels on who have twice failed selection, 21 as of 1959, for 
a total of 131 at the end of the projection, would give the 304 vacancies 
corresponding to that number that counsel read yesterday for the 
Navy. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The interesting thing is that your colonels will 
be coming up for brigadier general consistently in their 24th year, up 
until 1962, anyway. As a matter of fact, they will be coming up for 
their second passover in the 25th year for at least the next 5 years. I 
don’t know how much further ahead you are projecting that. 

Colonel CLarke. The colonels will come up to brigadier general ap- 
proximately in the 24th year, through 1965. That will bring year 
group 1941 into the zone. 

From 1966 through 1968, it is expected the zone will be from year 
group 1942, which then by 1968 will decelerate to coming into the 
zone at 26 years’ service. From 1969 through 1971, the zone will be 
year group 1943 and that will decelerate to 28 years’ service. By 
1972 and 1973, year group 1944, our rear end of the hump, the lower 
end of the hump, will delete the deceleration to a normal 29 years’ of 
service: In 1973 we will be decelerated to the OPA normal. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is difficult to comprehend how Korea, which 
lasted a couple years, can bring about such a distortion on the OPA 
anticipated years of service so that you are not getting into your OPA 
expected years of service for almost 15 years from now. 

Colonel CLarkr. That happened before Korea. It goes on back to 
World War II, if I might show it on the hump slide here, exactly what 
has happened (chart V). 

These are the small year groups. Our total requirement for colonels 
is shown under this dotted line. It is 635. 

We cannot make it from any of these year groups that are so small. 
Consequently we must go back where there are the number of people. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your requirements are 635 but the Arends Act 
doesn’t allow you to have that much. 

Colonel Ciarke. That is correct. Based on 500 with our current 
requirements with a slow and gradual buildup. We can have them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Up to 500. 
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Colonel CLarke. 635, the Arends amendment will allow under our 
current strength. 

Mr. Rexece. What is the probability of the selection for brigadier 
of the colonels who have been passed over one or more times? Is it 
high or low ? 

General Berketry. It isa very low probability, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Generally speaking, what is the attitude of these men 
who have obtained the higher grades, from lieutenant colonel and 
colonel, under such provisions that might be set up under the contem- 
plated legislation. A very large percentage of them wouldn’t be 
acceptable ? ? 

General Berxetey. Most of them would probably want to stay on 
and carry through. Mr. Bates brought that up the other day. 

Of this 82 I spoke of a while ago a great many have been passed 
over. From year group 1929 there are 7 hanging on. They have 
had the opportunity to go out at any ak they want to without any 
special inducement, any constructive service, at ‘all. They have family 
situations. They are willing to have the butter spread on the bread as 
long as possible. There have been very few retirements from that 
group. 

Mr. Reece. Many of those are in the Navy group who still have pos- 
sibilities of getting adjusted into some form of civilian life and pos- 
sibly get along, if they are interested in doing so. 

Going back to World War I, with the hump experienced at that 
time, when remedial legislation was passed, as I recall a large per- 
centage of the officers wanted to avail themselves of the opportunity 
if the legislation did pass. They had a substantial retirement and at 
the same time they could go out while young enough to readopt them- 
selves to some form of civilian life. 

Mr. Kitpay. What is the average age of the 7 with 29 years of 
service ? 

General Berketry. They must run around 52—just about 52. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the 7 with 25 years of service ? 

General Berkerry. 47 to 48, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course those 7 with 25 years of service have been 
serving under a law which guaranteed them 30. 

General Berketry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. And under this bill they would get 214 years of con- 
structive service. 

General Berketry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But at their former rate of pay. 

General Berketry. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. They would ace rue 1 additional pay period if permitted 
to serve the additional 5 years? 

Colonel Crarke. Two, sir. "They would go over the 26 point and as 
they retired they would go over the 30 point. 

Mr. Kirpax. How much in money would that be, roughly / 

Mr. Bianprorp. About $90 a month. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is close to it, sir. Between $80 and $90. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of base pay ? 

General Berkery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of which they would be entitled to 75 percent when re- 
tired with 30 years of service. 

General Berketry. That is right. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. The Navy have their captains eligible at about 
the same period of time, 23 or 24 years of service and use a different 
zone system so that both the Navy and the Marine Corps are projecting 
an anticipated OPA years of service away off in the future. Fifteen 
years from now you will be up to what your OPA years of service 
contemplate, insofar as your captains are concerned 

Admiral Hottoway. I think we will be there a little sooner than the 
15 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think it was 68 for the Navy 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, we will get on se hedule with commanders 
sooner than we will with captains. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am getting at is this: These colonels have 
become eligible in the Marine Corps for consideration for promotion 
to br ivadier general in their 23d year. They are likewise eligible but 
not considered in the Nav y. 

Now, the Marine Corps is going to use a twice-passed-over approach 
to this program, which means that any colonel twice passed over for 
brigadier, goes. The Navy will use a continuation board process which 
means that ac apt: iin must be considered for continuation after 5 years 
and he may or may not go, depending upon the action of that board. 

In the one case, the Marine officer has been considered for promo- 
tion, whereas in the case of the Navy oflicer, he has not been considered 
for promotion but only because of the way the zones were established. 

Now, are we not possibly opening the door to some criticism with 
respect to the attitude we take toward Marine officers who twice have 
failed of selection, as contrasted with the Navy officer who, but for 
the grace of God, would have been in the same situation except that 
the Secretary decided that he would not make anybody—would not 
put anybody in the zone until their 29th year ¢ 

What I am getting at as I think you can see, is that in one case it 
is a clear-cut proposition. The Marine officer goes. In the case of 
the Navy oflicer, your projected figures show there will be about a 
35-percent attrition from among your captains. In the one case there 
isa 100-percent attrition—among the Marine oflicers—and a 35-percent 
attrition among Navy officers. 

Now, those people will be coming from the same Naval Academy 
classes so the same classes will have a 100-percent-attrition factor in 
the Marine Corps and a 35 percent in the other; is that right? 

Colonel CLarke. Eighty-five. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All your twice-passed-over colonels are going, 
are they not ¢ 

Colonel CLarkr. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is 100 percent, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Ciarkr. The other 15 will be retained on as generals. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is assuming they are selected but I assume 
you are applying a 100-percent-attrition factor in the one case where 
you are using 35-percent attrition for the captains who have had 
similar service. 

You have people in the same class where one is going to have 2 
chances out of 3 of being continued and in the ease of the Marine 
colonel, even though he has been considered, I will grant you that, for 
promotion to brigadier general, there is 100-percent elimination at 

that point. 


General Berkxetry. That is right. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. That is certainly going to create some acrimony 
within the service, is it not, as between the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
because you are treating two classmates in different methods? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, in reply to counsel, of course, 
we can’t straitjacket the situation. Year groups are different. In 
some years the Marine Corps is ahead of the Navy. There have been 
cases where the Navy is ahead of the Marine Corps in their promo- 
tions. 

The reason the Secretary, upon my recommendation, sets 29 years 
pass-over for the zone and 30 for the second, is because that is our 
interpretation of the intent of Congress that 30 years is the normal 
career for somebody who doesn’t make general officer. 

Mr. Bianprorpo. Wouldn't that same philosophy apply in the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Hottoway. And then to go ahead, sir, if you will let me 
complete, as far as continuation of captain is concerned, captain to 
us is a very important grade. Sometimes we forget the importance 
of the grade of captain in the Navy but they command the big ships, 
they set the tone of leadership. It is the last rank at which an officer 
is in direct command of people and exercises the power of mast and 
punishment and close grassroots leadership, so our continuation of 
captains is to improve the quality of captains who will be in what we 
call the combat command slate. They command the cruisers, the 
destroyer squadrons, the carriers and that sort of thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. The two services are a little different. The Marine Corps goes 
a little younger for brigadier generals than we go for admirals. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think the colonel in the Marine Corps has a very 
responsible command, the command of a regiment, and is dealing with 
men who actually are moving in on the beach. There isn’t a great 
deal of difference between the responsibility of the captain in the Navy 
and the colonel in the Marine Corps. 

Admiral Hottoway. I was simply presenting the Navy’s philoso- 
phy of why we have it as we have, rather than to attempt to cover the 
philosophy of the Marine Corps. I am sure General Berkeley can 
do that adequately. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to subtly approach—and I am 
sure the Marine Corps can establish this point, given a sufficient 
amount of time to establish it, but I can understand the approach you 
are taking with regard to commanders and lieutenant colonels better 
than I can understand the approach you are taking to captains and 
colonels. I will put it bluntly that way. The colonel has gone 
through some selection. 

You only have 173 colonels involved here, and of course “only” 
doesn’t sound like much; it is a large number insofar as the Marine 
Corps is concerned on the restricted number they have. And I have 
forgotten. What was it? A projected 600 captains in the Navy that 
would fail of selection for continuation. 


Now, if you didn’t apply this proposal to captains and colonels, or 


at least didn’t apply it quite so soon, or if you applied a continuation 
board process in the Marine Corps rather than an outright twice- 
pass-over-that’s-it-go-home basis, you might reduce your figures to 
some extent, but I think you would come closer to establishing equity 
as between the two classes from the Naval Academy, both of whom 
have come up together, one in the Navy and one in the Marine Corps. 
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It bothers me at least to think that you are going to have a situa- 
tion in which a Navy captain, because of circumstances over which he 
has no control, will be offered an opportunity to continue on at least 
until he completes 30 years of service—in 2 cases out of 3 because it is 
only going to be a one-shot proposition—whereas the marine officer 
will have no opportunity for continuation even through no fault of 
his own he came up for consideration for promotion to ‘brigadier gen- 
eral with 23 years of service and on the basis of your own testimony 
yesterday I think you indicated that something like 1 in 7 or 1 in 8 
makes brigadier general. 

In other words, we all know that the average career ends as a colonel 
and 30 years. The brigadier general and ‘beyond is the rare bird. 
No one is expected to make that, except the outstanding officer. 

Now, we come along here and say to this officer, “You were good 
enough to make colonel in your 14th or 15th year, and because of 
a peculiar set of circumstances, you have become eligible for consid- 
eration to the grade of brigadier general, the place where we apply 
the heaviest attrition, and because you have failed twice of promotion 
to brigadier general, which you weren’t supposed to make anyway, 
we are putting you out 7 years ahead of time, or 3 years ahead of 
time.” 

Now, you are going to have to justify it, in my opinion, because 
there is some inequity there, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you care to submit something on that, because we 
want to move on to another question. 

General Berketey. We can submit something on it, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now? 

General BerkeLey. Do you want to talk to it now ¢ 

Colonel CLarke. May I refer to this slide (chart. V). 

Mr. Chairman, as counsel has said, there is a way decelerations 
could be worked. We are planning this year for this group to be in 
the promotion zone for brigadier general. I might point out that these 
years are not correct—that. is, our statement about bringing them 
into the zone in 23 years is correct. This is July 1 and this is the 


beginning of the year. In other words, they are moving into the next 
year. 


We could decelerate by taking only a very small group each year 
in the zone and levying the necessary attrition there ‘and noping that 
sufficient selections will be made from below the zone to fill require- 
ments. That would decelerate. It would not, however, give equality 
of opportunity that is so vital to our promotion scheme. By the time 
we have reached these large year groups in just a few years it will be 
impossible to maintain the same type of attrition and the same type 
of slow-down. We would be going into a continuation process here 
at this point. It would give us some attrition and then would give 
us a little more attrition when these year groups come in to the actual 
promotion zone, 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t understand that, Colonel. 

Colonel Ciarke. We would have to spread out our attrition in the 
next few years in some manner. 

Mr. Branprorp. May I lead you through this. Let’s take this situa- 
tion: Supposing the Secretary said that “nobody in the Marine Corps 
with less than 28 years of service will be in the zone for promotion to 
brigadier general. 
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Colonel CLarke. We would have no zone, we would not be able to 
establish a zone for 5 years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So you haven’t got anybody going up in the zone. 
What have you lost ? 

Colonel CLuarke. You don’t make any promotions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You don’t make anybody a brigadier general be- 
cause they are waiting until they come up to their normal years of 
service. 

Colonel CLarke. We cannot meet our requirements. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Therefore, you take care of the attrition among 
the brigadier generals you have now. You have men coming up to 
the high rank now. If you need the brigadier generals, don’t apply 
as much attrition. Wouldn't that solve it ¢ 

Colonel Crarke. It would solve it as an immediate 1-year problem. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Aren’t you trying to solve this problem on as equi- 
table a basis as possible for all concerned ¢ 

Yolonel CiarKke. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. I don’t see how spreading out your zone by requir- 
ing more years of service is going to hurt the hump. 

Colonel Crarke. It would not be possible by, say, starting with this 
year group and decelerating within a very short period. Let us say 
5 years. With this group in here, it will not be possible to give equal- 
ity of opportunity throughout the period with these large groups 
coming in. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, let me ask this question: If you did not put 
your planned force-out into effect, say, until July 1, 1960, which would 
move all of these figures up for a 2-year period, it can’t have any effect 
upon the hump because they are not even going to be eligible at that 
time for promotion. 

Now, why do you have to apply this force-out, now, for a problem 
in the grade of colonel, which affects majors that won't occur for 12 
years / 

General Berxenry. It won't affect the grade of colonel but if we 
don’t create the vacancies it takes the effect back into the hump, and 
we will have less promotion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But you just said you were authorized 635 colonels. 
You only have 421 on active duty now. 

General Berxerry. Five thirty-five. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have 100 vacancies right now, then, that you 
haven’t used. Why not use up the vacancies ? 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t you let him answer ? 

reneral Berketey. At the present time we do not have proper rea- 
son for going to 600 colonels. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you are authorized too many. 

General Berketey. We are authorized more than we are using this 
year. 

Mr. Branprorp. The law permits you to have 635. 

Now, the question would be would it be better for you to use up those 
100 vacancies that you have, rather than force out 82 people in fiscal 
1959, at least 50 of whom have 27 or less years of service ? 

General Berxetry. I do not think it would, sir. 

Colonel Crarke. We plan to use those additional numbers as a part 
of the solution. However, that increase to the 635 from our current 
500 is scheduled over a 5-year period so as not to open up a great, large 
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zone within 1 year. We are planning to use 35 additional vacancies 
this year. . 

In other words, going from 500 to 535. Next year we will add 
about another 30 to 35, working in gradually so that we don’t all of a 
sudden have a large number of colonels that we have difficulty in 
employing. f 

Now, if we might return to your point of a moment ago, certainly 
we could hold until July 1, 1960. This shows attrition that would 
happen without this solution. 

Our colonels can remain at about a 30 percent attrition rate until 
the end of 1959. But there is so much carry-down to the point that 
the hump is now in—if we started this, this is what would happen. 
We would be up to over 60 percent attrition in lieutenant colonels. We 
have not created vacancies that are necessary to bring the hump group 
into this grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, let’s take that, if we may, on an actual- 
figure basis. Let’s take fiscal 1958 and apply these figures right now. 

Now, how many lieutenant colonels are going to be in the zone in 
fiscal year 1958 for promotion to colonel ? 

Let’s take the board that is meeting right now. 

Colonel Ciarke. The board meeting right now will have 95—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. In the zone. 

Colonel CiarKke. In the zone. Unrestricted and supply duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many will they select ? 

Colonel Ciarxe. 65, for a 70 percent selection opportunity. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is a reasonable selection ; isn’t it ? 

Colonel Crarke. And we are using 35 additional vacancies. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many colonels are going out this year because 
they will have twice failed of selection to brigadier general ? 

Colonel Crarke. At the end of 1958 we will have less than 10 who 
will be going out with 30 years and twice failed. : 

Mr. Parrerson. According to the chart you have 7 right now. 

Colonel CLarKE. Yes;seven. They would go out anyway. 

Mr. BLanprorp. With 30 years and twice failed of selection. 

Colonel Ciarke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have 35 vacanices you are borrowing from 
your authorized strength ? 

Colonel CLarke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your normal attrition, retirement, volun- 
tary retirement, death, disability, and so forth. 

Colonel Ciarke. Normal attrition as we figured for this year would 
be the difference between the vacancies; 65 less than 35 we are going 
up would be 30. We expect voluntary retirements, deaths, resigna- 
tions or other attrition to give us 30 more this year. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That will give you 75 vacancies, then. 

Colonel Crarke. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Ten colonels going out, 35 vacancies that you are 
going 

_ Colonel Crarke. The 10 are included in the 30 of the normal attri- 
tion: retirements, both voluntary and involuntary; resignations or 
deaths. 

Mr. Branprorp. You have 10 colonels who will go out because of 
twice failing selection. 
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Colonel Ciarke. There will be 20 other colonels who will go out 
for 1 of the other reasons, either involuntary retirement or death. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Your normal attrition then is 20 ¢ 

Colonel Ciarke. Right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now you are different from the Navy in this 
respect, you have how many Reserve colonels on active duty? 

Colonel Cuarke. One, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you have any temporary colonels ?¢ 

Colonel CiarKke. None, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So you can find no solution to this problem inso- 
far as releasing people to inactive duty is concerned ? 

Colonel Ciarke. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have this for next year ? 

Colonel Cuarker. No, sir, I do not have that. It has not been 
approved. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to figure out here is, you are 
going to have a reasonable selection “factor this year, based upon a 
70 percent selection factor, without this law ¢ 

Colonel Ciarxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now let’s take a look at what—when that jumps 
in fiseal 1958 I want to see why it jumps up a 38 percent selection 
factor. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Blandford, I failed to get the number of lieutenant 
colonels in the zone. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Ninety-five in the zone this year and they will 
select 63. 

Colonel CrarKkr. I would like to go through this chart entitled, 
“Projected forced attrition rates” (chart VI). This is the result of 
a study made to determine what would happen if something such as 
this amendment would not take effect. 

The study is based around the three major elements of the Officer 
Personnel Act. Promotion flow, grade distribution and the forced 
attrition feature. 

In this case promotion flow was retarded as quickly as possible 
to the OPA normals and grade distribution was retained at approxi- 
mately that currently authorized with the exception that the number 
of colonels would rise in about 5 years to 635. In this case, then, 
attrition was left to seek its own level and the results are as these 
are shown. 

These are on promotions to these grades. Promotion to major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel. By 1962 our hump will have moved 
out—almost out of the grade of major. There will be so many majors 
retiring with 20 years of service after having been twice passed over, 
that there would not be enough captains to actually be promoted in 
until the vacancies would go down to zero, on attrition. A complete 
100 percent selection. 

Asthe hump year group of 1944 is moving in with the more advanced 
year groups of the hump, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, in order 
to get the majors into lieutenant colonel and bring them up on flow and 
stay within grade distribution, the only way it could be done would 
be to throw a very high attrition rate to them. 

It would rise up to 69 percent by this time. Then the hump would 
be through and it would drop to zero. As the hump moved into the 
grade of colonel, the same thing would happen. 
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Going up to the 635 grade distribution, holding to flow, making sure 
they are in the promotion zone on time, the attrition would go up to 
62 percent. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the years of service for the majors coming 
up to lieutenant colonels in fiscal 1958, how many years of service will 
they have ? a 

Colonel Crarke. In fiscal 1958, major to lieutenant colonel, the 15th 
year, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. They are 3 years ahead of themselves at that 
point ¢ 

Colonel CLarke. That is correct. By 1962, it will have decelerated 
to 18 years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you have your projection for fiscal year 1958? 
How did you project it? How many in the zone, how many vacancies 
and how did you establish your vancancies ? 

Colonel Crarke. For fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Branprorp. Yes. For major to lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Ciarxe. Iam sorry, I don’t have that. 

Mr. Bianpvorp. I am trying to determine how you arrive at this 
very heavy—you-: practically double your attrition rate for fiscal year 
1958. Is each one of those fiscal years, 1958 and 1959, based on the 
assumption that you are going to use some of the authorized vacancies 
that you haven’t filled ? 

Colonel CLarke. To Colonel ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, to lieutenant colonel in this case. 

Colonel CLarker. No, it will not. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to get at is, have you taken the 
accumulative effect of the Officer Grade Limitation Act and applied it 
to any particular grade, now ? 

Colonel CLarke. We are utilizing carry-down now. In order to 
place the people into the grade of colonel, we would not use the carry- 
down, but utilize the number of colonels authorized. This holds to 
the authorized grade distribution. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, but it is still based upon the assumption that 
there is a 3-year acceleration as far as normal years of promotion are 
concerned, to the grade of lieutenant colonel. You plan to spread 
that out so that through lieutenant colonel you will be up to 18 
years. 

Then what this is, insofar as the Marine Corps is concerned, is that 
this is a temporary solution—what you are proposing here is a tem- 
porary solution for a period of approximately 4 or 5 years or perhaps 
6 years, Which will give you enough forced vancancies in the grade of 
colonel, based on twice passed over colonels, to permit you to arrive 
at anormal attrition factor. 

Now what bothers me at this point is, here we force people out be- 
tween 1958 and 1963 in order to make it possible to promote on norma! 
vears of service, majors to lieutenant colonels and lieutenant colonels 
to colonels and yet by 1965 you are going to have—I don’t know what 
vou will have but according to that chart, if we do nothing by 1965, 
we will have 100 percent selection of majors to lieutenant colonel 
because of the heavy force-out of previous majors back of the hump. 

Colonel Crarke. That is correct. If nothing was done when the 
hump was carried through, on flow. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have an overlay for that one chart that 
would show what. would happen with this law in effect? 

Mr. Witson. You spoke to us of this being a temporary solution. 
Actually it is a permanent solution of a somewhat specific problem, 
isn’t it? I mean we are doing some surgery here on this hump. We 
are cutting the hump out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am getting at is that the people who are 
going to get the constructive credit will probably be a group that will 
exist for about 5 or 6 years and after that they will be up to their nor- 
mal years of service and you won’t have to apply this constructive 
credit and you won't be forcing people out short of their normal years 
of service. 

In other words, by the time the Marine Corps gets up to 1964 or 
1965 they will be coming closer to having zones made up of colonels 
in their 28th and 29th year for promotion to brigadier general. 

Colonel Cuarke. It will take longer than that. W ith 1944 being 
the junior year group of the hump they will then enter their 29th year 
of service in 1972. Admittedly with the senior groups of the hump 
having moved on through that point, that will decelerate slightly. 
We estimate that that point is about 1970 and that is the purpose for 
the date that was set into the law. 

By 1970, this will have solved our problem that we have. 

Mr. Wison. If this law is enacted then we won’t have to worry 
about the hump problem for a few years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, no. Certainly I would never make such a 
statement, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have never been without a hump since I have been 
here. The first thing we ever worked on when I came here was a hump 
in the Army. 

Colonel Cuarke. This chart shows the results with this law and is 
entitled “Projected forced attrition rates” (chart VIT). 

This utilizes approximately the same grade distribution, not going 
beyond the normal flow points and assessing somewhat more normal 
attrition. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is this based on the same years of service ? 

Colonel Ciarke. Exactly the same group of officers in the same fiscal 
year, sir. 

In this case, majors’ attrition would continue at 20 percent all the 

yay across the period. Lieutenant colonels and colonels both start 
at 30 percent. Lieutenant colonels would remain at 30 percent until 
1968 and then drop down to 20 percent. Colonels would necessarily 
have to rise to 40 percent continuing out until 1969 and then it would 
drop to a near normal 25 percent. 

Mr. Buianprorp. If you put your other chart back on for just a 
moment, what the issue boils down to is the very heavy attrition that 
will be assessed against majors going to the grade of lieutenant col- 
onel for the period from 1958 to 1964. 

Colonel Crarke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the Marine Corps problem in a nutshell, 
right there. 

Colonel Ciarke. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. You took a junior year of 44? 

Mr. Bianprorp. For the Marine Corps, yes. 
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Mr. Parrerson. And you are projecting it into 1972 for selection 
into a general officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Twenty-eight and forty-four would take them up 
to 1972 when they expect they will be coming up for piomotion to 
brigadier general. 

Mr. Parrerson. How old would these officers be ? 

Colonel CLiarke. The average age upon commissioning is 22 years. 
They would be 52 years, as an average, upon completion of 30 years 
of service. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is without any passover in it, at all. 

Colonel CLarke. Yes, sir. Those who reach the 30-year point. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is your projected number now involved with 
regard to these people who will be forceably attrited? That is the 
majors to lieutenant colonels for the period 1958 to 1964. 

Colonel CLarker. Major to lieutenant colonel, their attrition, this 
amendment makes no change there. They will continue at 20 years 
retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What will happen if we don’t do something, inso- 
far as the Marine Corps is concerned—how many majors will “fail of 
selection to lieutenant colonel simply because there won’t be any 
vacancies ¢ 

Colonel CLarke. I will have to furnish that for you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have an approximate idea ? 

What I am really getting at, Colonel, is this: you are asking 173 
colonels and 131 lieutenant colonel to sacrifice a guaranty contained 
in the law for the benefit of how many majors ? 

Colonel CLarke. We will need 485 vacancies in the grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel through 1962. Through 1962, to give a 70 percent selec- 
tion opportunity. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now this will give you 131 lieutenant colonels 
which will also work down to give you—by the 173 colonels you will 
also create more vacancies because some of your lieutenant colonels 
will be promoted. 

Colonel Ciarke. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Am I to understand that the 131 lieutenant colonels 
that will be sacrificed, if we can use that expression, and the 173 
colonels, that combination together with your expected vacancies 
through normal attrition and by making use of the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act, will give you a combined ‘total of 485 vacancies? 

Colonel Crarke. No, sir, it will not. In order to get that 485 we 
would have to carry it 1 year further and to get our 63 figure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You mean these are the forced-out people under 
this law ¢ 

Colonel Ciarke. The chart we have here shows those to be retired 
that year. In order to get the vacancies we would have to give you 


the figure for 1963. On colonels, if you would add another column 
of 63, colonels would be 86. 


Mr. Bianprorp. That would be 25 years of service. 

Colonel Ciarke. That would be 25 years of Seven That would 
give a total under the total column of colonels at 25 years of service, 
184, making a total then for colonels of 259. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about lieutenant colonels? 

Colonel CLarke. For lieutenant colonels in 1963 with 20 years of 
service it would be 179. The total at 20 years of service 294, and a 
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grand total of 310. By going into those numbers for 1963 that will 
give us our 485 vacancies necessary, at end 1962. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is 410 vacancies that you created just on this 
force-out of lieutenant colonels up to 1963. Do you mean that there 
are only 75 anticipated vacancies otherwise / 

Colonel CiarKe. This is 485 net vacancies which will be as a result 
of this retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can’t we translate here as to the number of majors 
who are coming up in each year for the next 5 or 6 years / 

Colonel McIyteer. In the grade of major at the present time there 
are about 1,350 permanent Regular officers in the grade of major who 
are still in the hump area. “The attrition we expect to take place 
normally in that group through fiscal year 1962 will reduce the num- 
ber to 1,200. Those will be the people who will be placed in the several 
promotion zones between now and 1962, inclusive. 

To give that 1,200 a 70 percent selection opportunity, we need a total 
of 840 vacancies. To give a 70 percent selection opportunity for each 
zone Which will total 1,200 people during the period between now and 
1962. Three hundred and fifty-five vacancies are expected to occur in 
the combined grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel during that per- 
iod without the proposed amendment. 

We need 485 additional vacancies by involuntary retirements if 
we are to give the 70 percent selection opportunity to the 1,200 of 
this 1,350 who will be in the zone; in addition to having this 485 vacan- 
cies through involuntary retirements and not having them is the dif- 
ference between a 70 percent and 30 percent selection opportunity for 
this combined group. 

Now whether or not we apply 70 percent to each one of these zones, 
or whether we would give some of the zones a higher selection oppor- 
tunity and then a lower selection opportunity to succeeding groups 
is a matter of equality of opportunity for the whole bunch and when 
you look at one of these charts which shows a rapid increase for a level 
attrition rate, that illustrates the choice of action you have between 
spreading the attrition between 70 percent total attribution on this 
group evenly—the 30 percent attrition evenly and assessing the 30 
percent evenly each year, or placing people in the zone and giving 
them a higher selection opportunity initially and then coming down 
through a ‘lower selection opportunity later. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly what I want to get. 

Thank you. 

Now, Admiral, may I ask you one question ? 

Admiral Hontoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have heard a great deal of discussion now 
about statutory obligation, oral contracts, and written contracts w ith 
regard to these people who are guaranteed years of service. What 
would be your reaction—I am just thinking out loud at this point— 
supposing the subcommittee instead of passing a law which said that 
% Iman twiee passed over would go out automatically—colonels in the 
case of the Marine Corps, but not necessarily in the case of the Navy 
for captains. 

Supposing we applied the same principle that you propose for 
continuation of captains to the whole problem here, so that every 
person who is affected by this would at least know that his case had 
gone before a board for consideration for continuation? What would 
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be your offhand reaction to that? Taking into consideration this 
implied contract which the Congress has made with these people? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, to reply to counsel, I personally 
believe what we have proposed here in applying the continuation 
procedure in the grade of captain is the right place to put it, and I 
don’t think we have to relate it to the contractual matter which I 
would like to bring out a little further in my remarks. 

As I say, in our plan we propose to insure the good captain, the 
outstanding captain—because it is an important grade of great respon- 
sibility—a 30-year career, and that is the intent of the Congress, by 
the use of the continuation process to bring the best ones on to 30 
years. By the use of the selection zones, which the Secretary has 
authority to prescribe his first legal passover would be in his 29th 
year and his second in his 30th year and then he would be retired. 

Now, again, sir, this legal contract thing—if I might, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would just like to mention, from about 1890 on, what the Con- 
gress has prescribed and has done here, many times, and always with 
the closest relationship with the Navy in working these problems out— 
in 1899 the Congress established a plucking board, no warning, and 
plucked people willy-nilly. 

In 1916—the plucking system having been unpopular and abolished 
in 1915, the first selection law was passed which was selection to rear 
admiral, to captain and to commander. 

As I pointed out yesterday, sir, I made lieutenant commander by 
seniority, with no selection. The class junior to me, or two classes 
junior to me, without warning got a law for selection to lieutenant 
commander from lieutenant, and I think the class of 1921 lost about 
30 —— through nonselection. 

roing to 1918, the staff corps had been having straight seniority 
selection. In 1918 the Congress imposed selection on the staff corps. 
A very healthy law and an essential law. 

In 1926, a law was passed establishing the running mate system 
which is a very good system for the staff corps. 

In 1931 the noaete changed the mandatory retirement periods. 

In 1934, selection was extended to lieutenant commander. In that 
case I made lieutenant commander in 1933 and in 1934 you extended 
it to lieutenant commander and lieutenant. And you required that 
lieutenants be retired if not selected at 14, and a lieutenant, junior 
grade, at 7 years. 

In 1938 there was a major revision of “fitted and best fitted” in- 
troduced into the statute by the Congress and the fitted captain could 
_ until 30 years. In 1941 there was a Temporary Promotion Act 
and in 1947, the Officer Personnel Act. 

The whole history is that the Congress has met the situation in the 
interests of the Government and of the Navy. But in my opinion 
with a great deal of consideration to the limit that the needs of the 
great Republic will permit for the individuals. 

Now, that is the reason, counsel, that I think it unnecessary to re- 
late this thing to the contractual issue which we have discussed here. 

In my opinion, the continuation process is at its optimum. It 
drops one grade below that of flag rank as we are proposing in the 
Navy. Combined with the control of promotion zones, we insure for 
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the outstanding captain who may not make admiral, because that fun- 
nel is very small, sir, going up to flag rank—very small, indeed, and 
a great many fine captains can’t make flag rank. And by that means 
we insure the outstanding captain in the Navy a 30-year career. 

Mr. Branprorp. In a sense, then, you are recommending it for the 
Navy and then I presume you also say that the philosophy should 
also prevail in the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Hotztoway. I would not say that gratuitously, counsel, 
because I think the Marine Corps problem i is different. I think per- 
haps it is conceivable that the field requirements on young brigadiers 
is a little different than what it is on flag officers and commanders of 
squadrons, and I prefer they speak to that rather than me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think there are two different problems involved 
in this situation. And this is another factor that enters into it. 

Any way that you look at this situation—and I said the other day 
I thought that you recognized the fact that you had Reserves on active 
duty who were extremely competent officers, and what you in effect 
are saying is that a Reserve on active duty who has already withstood 
many Stone boards and plucking boards, in your opinion is more ca- 
pable than a twice-passed-over commander. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, if 
I might, to say that I believe it is best to let everybody, the Reserve, 
the temporary and the Regular, participate, both in the opportunity 
and in the hazard of being retired or released to meet a situation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But, at the same time we do face this situation 
that we have one man who entered the service on a Regular career 
basis, with certain provisions in the law at the time he entered the 
service. Now, granted, those provisions have been changed, and you 
forgot to mention the Career Compensation Act of 1949, which 
changed the entire disability retirement system. 

Admiral Hottoway. My apologies, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But, at the same time, the average reserve who 
enters on active duty, unless he is on a contract basis, does so knowing 
that he is fair game for any reduction in force or anything else that 
comes along. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is true. 

Mr. Buanprorp, In other words, that reserve is not guaranteed any- 
thing by law. The regular at least has a statute back of him, and he 
must be continued on except by the process of a court-martial, or 
selected out if he has less than 20 years of service. 

Now, the Marine Corps have no reserves or temporaries they can 
release. They have one Reserve colonel. I didn’t ask for the number 
of Reserve lieutenant colonels, but I think it is possibly 11 or something 
in that neighborhood, so that their number is small, and I think pos- 
sibly 70 Reserve majors on active duty—some rather small figure. 
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So that in that respect the Marine Corps is different woe: the Navy. 
The Navy has a solution. I don’t say “the” ’ solution, but “a” solution 
in their Reserve category here. However, these reserves pn might 
say are also available—perhaps I am phrasing this in the wrong way, 
but they are going to be the. first to be affected with any reduction in 
force. 

Admiral Hottoway. That would be correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So you are on the horns of a dilemma, you might 
say, in that respect, beeen, if you should release your reserves to 
make room for your ‘ancies that you must have in order to apply a 
normal attrition icles and then you should have a reduction in force, 
then you would really be in a very difficult position. 

Admiral Hottoway. Exactly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, is there some compromise between the two 
positions possible? In other words, there are 1,110 Reserve com- 
manders and 488 temporary commanders now serving on active duty 
in the Navy. I don’t know what that breaks down to with regard to 
years of service, but the Navy has not yet presented, here—they did a 
couple of months ago—their actual vacancy problem for the next few 
years, and I think “that that should now fo low, Mr. Chairman, the 
same as it did with the Marine Corps, to determine what your actual 

ucancy problem is in the Navy in the grade of commander for the 
next £ D years. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I think we can put that right 
before the committee. 

Mr. Kitpay. Goright ahead. 

(A chart was shown entitled “Five-Year Study for Promotion to 
Commander.” ) 
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Lieutenant Monroz. This shows a 5-year study of promotion from 
lieutenant commander to commander for the Navy in the 5 years, 1958 
through 1962. The study was made for 5 years because the law 
specifies a 5-year study. Actually, the immediate problem would ex- 
tend 1 year further through the last part of year group 1945. 

On the left of this chart we show, in the clear, uncolored standpipes, 
an estimate of the lieutenant commanders who are due for promotion 
to commander during this 5-year-period, a total of 5,500 officers. We 
have arranged them in standpipes divided equally, 1,100 per year, 
which, more or less, should be met—the flow should be kept about 
equal—but the absolute 1,100 is not significant. The number within 
the stack indicates the year group of the officers, and gives a very good 
illustration of our planned deceleration. 

In fiscal year 1958, we see we should put into the zone the remainder 
of the year group 1943, which should be in their 15th year, and a part 
of the year group 1944 which should be in their 14th. 

In 1960 and 1961 we should still be moving through year group 1944. 
Decelerating each time, you spend more than 1 year in a group; 1944, 
in 1959; 1944, in 1960, their 16th year; 1944, in 1961, their 17th year; 
1945 in 1962, in their 17 year. If we had made a 6- -year study, ‘there 
would have been a sixth atk of almost similar height, showing the 
last part of 1945, in 1963, their 18th year. This is planned decelera- 
tion to arrive on schedule. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, of the 1,749 Reserve lieutenant commanders 
on active duty, how muc hi are in the 5 5-year group ¢ 

Lieutenant Monror. Something like 1,700—perhaps 1,500. The 
5,500 is the number in estimate, a projection of the number who will 
be aboard to get into the zones in these years. In other words, this 
number is considerably larger now. We have applied 1 year’s attri- 
tion to this group, 2 years to this group, and so on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have approximately 4,000 Regulars and 1,500 
Reserves in competition in that 5-year spread ¢ 

Lieutenant Monror. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Most of your temporaries should be pretty senior 
by now. 

Lieutenant Monroz. Yes. The temporaries ae becoming losses to the 
active-duty list at a rate of about 15 percent a year in this ; grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are you compelling your temporary officers, or just 
encouraging your temporary officers, who are qualified for retirement 
to retire / 

Lieutenant Monrog. There is no bar to their retirement. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Are you encouraging them to revert or retire if 
eligible ¢ 

Admiral Hotitoway. Twice passed over, they are encouraged to 
retire, 

Mr. BLanprorp. Just because a man has 20 years of service in and 
is serving as a lieutenant commander you don’t say, “Because you are 
a temporary officer, you must go” ¢ 

Admiral Hotitoway. Reserves we retire at 20 years when they have 
their equity in retirement. 

Mr. Kitpay. When were the last temporary officers commissioned— 
in 1944 or 1945 ¢ 

Admiral Hotitoway. There have been a few aviators called back to 
man the heavy patrol plane squadrons, men who reverted to non- 
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commissioned status because they wanted to keep their wings and fly, 
in the days of Mr. Louis Johnson, and we have restored about 150 of 
them. Iam speaking from memory. That is about all since the large 
group in 1944 and 1945. 

Mr. Bates. Admiral, do you intend to follow your current policy 
of retaining reservists ‘who have 18 years in, until retirement / 

Admiral Horzoway. Yes. The Navy originated that, Mr. Bates, 
when we had the secretarial board to establish orders of priority for 
retention, and one of the administrative ground rules which I ree- 
ommended to the Secretary and which he approved was that anybody 
who had as much as 18 years, that much equity toward 20 years, would 
hold on for the 2 years. 

Mr. Witson. What percentage of your Reserves have an obligated 
tour of duty and a contract? 

Admiral Hottoway. Do you mean the actual contract people— 
maybe Captain Martin can give you an idea on that. 

Captain Marr. About 15,000 out of 20 ,000. 

Mr. Branprorp. I don’t think you understood. These are the con- 
tract people. 

Admiral Horttoway. You are talking about the written contract 
for the senior officers ? 

Mr. Witson. Where you give a 3-year and a 5-year contract. 

Captain Martin. It is a very small number, sir. We, at the present 
time, are giving contracts only to the very junior Reserve officers. We 
realize that something may happen and we are phasing out contracts 
to the senior officers at this time. 

Lieutenant Monror. To answer your question, I think a good esti- 
mate, Mr. Blandford, of this 5,500; probably 3,000 Regulars, 1,000 
Reser ge and 1,500 temporary officers would be a pretty good esti- 
mate. I think you must realize there are more lieutenant commanders 
out here that don’t appear on the chart, and some of those in the 
statistics which were given you have already been in the zone and 
have been passed over so they don’t appear. 

Our problem, then, lies in the comparison of the two sides of this 
chart. On this side we have 5,500 lieutenant commanders who will be 
due for pr omotion in these 5 years. On the right we have an estimate 
of the vacancies that will occur in the grade of commander each year 
for the next 5 years. This totals 1,782—272 the first year, 310 the 
second, 410 the third, 380, and 410. 

This total of 1,782 vacancies is all we can see that will occur, using 
the maximum allowable grade ceiling. With 1,782 vacancies, and 5,500 
people, the quotient of these 2 figures means a 32 percent selection op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Branprorp. Now, just at that point, I think this is what may 
have confused me and that is that you had a chart yesterday that 
indicated that this heavy attrition from lieutenant commander to 
commander would not take place until 1962. 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes, sir. This is another projection, on a 
different set of assumptions. As you can see here, since these officers 
are now in their 15th year—year group 1943 in 1958—and these year 
group 1944 people in 1959—we would not have to promote them. 
They have not reached a point in law where they have reached that 
promotion point. 








__In the projection yesterday we showed the theoretical condition 
if we were without the requirement of the law for spreading this out 
and sharing equal opportunity. We could afford to—as you put it 
so well—bury our heads in the sand, and wait until we got year group 
1944 all promoted in their 18th year, 1962. Then we would have 
approximately 3,000 people in that year group, and 400 vacancies} 
400 vacancies for 3,000 people means that about 12 percent would get 
promoted, 82 percent would be failed of selection. ) 

This slide will also indicate how the proposed legislation would 
provide a solution. 

We would approach the problem from the point of view of raising 
the number of vacancies to occur. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 883, if I recall, is what we finally ended up with, 
wasn't it? In the next 5 years didn’t we say that these twice-passed- 
over commanders—— 

Lieutenant Monrog. 833 is the number of twice-failed commanders. 
Captain continuation and other means will also add to it. 

These blue standpipes are an indication of the number of vacancies 
that would be gained each fiscal year through the provision providing 
for the retirement of twice-failed commanders upon the year of their 
second failure, provided they had 20 years of service completed. 
These blue standpipes I might add are additional vacancies. 

For example—from table 7 which we showed you yesterday—this 
first standpipe is the exact figure in table 7, 162. The second year, 
table 7, I believe, shows 149. However, up at the top are 7 people 
in fiscal 1958 who had 25 years in fiscal 1958 and who were retired 1 
year early. They would then not be normal retirements this year, so 
they must be subtracted. The point I am making is that these stand- 
pipes are very closely related to, but are not exactly, those figures, 
due to the fact that those are the numbers retired early each year. 
These are the additional vacancies that they create. 

The second major vacancy creator of this legislation, the captains’ 
continuation provision, would create vacancies in the grade of cap- 
tain which commanders would be promoted to fill. This would then 
create a similar number of vacancies in the grade of commander. 
That is shown by these standpipes here. 

The absence of a red area in fiscal year 1961 does not mean that the 
captains’ continuation is not used that year. The distribution of 
numbers means that the use of it provides no additional vacancies 
that year. NE 

We have now built up these stacks considerably. We are aiming 
for this point. We have 5,500 lieutenant commanders on this side of 
the slide. We are pointing, as an overall plan, to be able to provide 
a 60 percent selection opportunity for the next 6 years. This would 
require over this 5-year period, 3,300 vacaneies, the product of these. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me just again think out loud, if I may. Agam 
thinking in terms of equity, supposing we said that a twice-passed- 
over commander would be retained until he had completed 22 years 
of service to get him into the next increment. Supposing we said that 
a twice-passed-over, or a captain who failed of continuation, would 
be retained until he had completed 26 years of service to get him into 
the next increment, and made up the difference from your Reserves 
and temporaries. Now, could you do that in your mind very rapidly, 
or not ¢ 
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Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate and suggest 
that he finish his overlays to counsel and maybe that will help answer 
the question a little better. We have more overlays coming in Reserves 
and temporaries. 

Lieutenant Monroz. As I mentioned, we are attempting to build 
up to the 3,300 needed to provide us a 60 percent opportunity. Hav- 
ing assessed this attrition against Regular commanders, this against 
Regular captains, the only area that we have readily at hand from 
a projection point of view is the Reserve and temporary. 

hese green areas show a very modest number of Reserve officers 
and temporary officers against whom some attrition would be assessed 
in order to keep the standards fairly equal in both groups. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You mean attrition in the sense that they will be 
released in active duty ? 

Lieutenant Monror. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. These will be people with less than 18 years of 
service ? 

Lieutenant Monror. For Reserves. The temporaries will be people 
with over 20 years of service. 

Admiral Hottoway. Twenty or more. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you are going to apply—the question I asked 
the admiral is whether you were today retiring temporaries that are 
qualified for retirement. You are not doing it, but plan to do it. 
What you plan to do is say to a temporary officer, “You have the right 
of retiring or reverting to your enlisted status” ? 

Admiral Hotroway. That is correct. 

Lieutenant Monror. This would be done selectively and as I have 
indicated here, in numbers that are small, consistent with the quali- 
tative application of these legislative principles to the regular struc- 
ture. 

Not all of them over 20 would be required 

Mr. Bianprorp. That gives 3,300 vacancies in this manner. 

Lieutenant Monroe. This is one possible application of these legis- 
lative proposals, and as the situation changes, the principles are so 
flexible as to permit slightly different applications to meet almost any 
condition. 

Admiral Hottoway. If I may interpolate there, I would like to 
emphasize what Lieutenant Monroe has said: It is a very flexible 
application which he indicated there, and the green stand pipes could 
be increased, the other colors, the red and the blue could be decreased 
as the administrative and planning studies of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel and his staff may indicate and recommmend to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

We could control it by the assessed attrition as you understand, 
counsel, in the selection boards, and their various controls and that 
is one solution that appears optimum at this time. 

As of today, sir, I have a board sitting which is establishing priority 
for retention of 20-year plus temporary officers. So that I can move 
up the lists on cutoff points to those we may have to send home in 
case of the least effective, to have these tools ready, and that was the 
method I would use. If it was a Reserve officer I would have a secre- 
tarial precept because that is a more delicate area. Just like we did 
for the Stone board and the Labarge board which stood the test of 
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public opinion in the Reserve exceedingly well. I think the Navy 
came out of that reduction of 1953 and 1954 very well, sir. 

Mr. Wiutson. To help clarify this could we have for the record when 
a lieutenant commander is eligible for promotion and when a com- 
mander is eligible for promotion to captain ? 

Lieutenant Monroe. It is 4 years’ service in grade to the grade of 
commander from lieutenant commander. Once he has completed 4 
years, as long as he remains a lieutenant commander his name is given 
the selection board. A commander is eligible for promotion to captain 
upon completion of 5 years’ service in the grade of commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is the difference between eligibility and OPA 
normal years of service and zones. Those are two of the factors in- 
volved. 

Lieutenant Monror. This eligibility is not by any means the area 
from which the selections are made. Within the eligibilities, and usu- 
ally near the top of the eligibles, a promotion zone is established, and 
the great majority of the selections in each grade come from the pro- 
motion zone. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Eligibility really is meaningless except in the grade 
of captain where it takes on some significance. The eligibility of a 
commander and the eligibility of a leutenant commander is just so 
many words. They become eligible after 4 years in service. It means 
they can’t promote a lieutenant commander to commander who has 
served as lieutenant commander for only 3 years. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr, Wilson wants to know the average period of total 
service. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Wilson, at this time we are making lieuten- 
ant commanders about 12 years out of the Naval Academy or initial 
commissioning. We are making commanders at about 15 years and, as 
has been developed, we are down to 18 and 19 years to captain and 
we are making flag rank at about 28 years out. The two closest on 
schedule are either end. The OPA is about 12 years for lieutenant to 
inake lieutenant commander and 28 to 30 years to make flag rank. 
In the area in between—we are a little ahead—the small year groups 
require us to go a little deeper to draw up to get the necessary number 
of rank. 

Mr. Kitpay. Twenty-eight for flag is about right. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiison. I was told by Admiral Halsey that his father was a 
lieutenant for 22 years before he made lieutenant commander. 

Admiral Hottoway. The old seniority system, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask Lieutenant Monroe now the question I 
went back to, and I think you can give it to me simply because you 
had to come up with a cost estimate on this bill. 

Supposing you did not apply this twice-passed-over policy to com- 
manders until they had completed 22 years of service and you did not 
apply the policy of twice-passed-over colonels or continuation board 
until your captains or colonels had completed 26 years of service. I 
am thinking now of getting them into another increment and to see 
out of whose hide it has to come. Obviously it is the hide of the Re- 
serve but, nevertheless, let’s see if we can develop that for a moment. 

How many people are we talking about at that point? The Marine 
Corps has no reserve. 
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Lieutenant Mowrog, If we raise the criteria from 20 to 22 years for 
commander to allow them to reach the next normal longevity point, this 
number of 800 in here would drop to about 400. It would be about 
half. Because the relatively small numbers that have been passed 
over in the past, and the larger numbers that will be passed over in the 
future. 

Mr. Bianprorp, That in effect would double your reserves that 
would have to go, or part reserve and part temporaries. 

Lieutenant Monroe. It would require 400 more here, or a lesser 
selection opportunity up here. In the captain continuation, raising the 
criteria to a fixed 26-year point, whereas in our flexible scale we had 
prone to move it down to a 24-year point, would lose us somewhere 

etween 150 and 200 additional vacancies, which would mean, in the 
total picture, some 550 to 600 more nonregular officers would have to 
be attrited in order to make this 60-percent solution work. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let me just ask Colonel Clarke this: As I see it 
this would not have too much effect upon your colonels. It would affect 
about 30 colonels in fiscal 1959 and then probably you would lose 16— 
you would postpone everything for 2 years from there on out, or you 
would postpone it for 1 year in the Marine Corps. 

In other words, your 16 and 1960 would not take place until 1961. 

Colonel CiarKe. That is correct. By 1962 it would be approxi- 
mately 100 vacancies. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I can see what it would do to you in lieutenant 
colonels. 

Colonel Crarxke. The critical point there would be after 1962 when 
the larger number comes in. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is when your 179 come up with 20 years of 
service and then you would have to postpone that for 2 years. 

Colonel CiarKke. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But at this point, if you backtrack this thing so 
that you start spreading out your normal years of service sooner, won’t 
that give you the same result by 1963? I am only trying to figure 
out some way of 

Colonel Ciarkr. Numberswise, yes, sir, we could do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you are not going to get hurt in 
the long run if you do this. 

Colonel CiarKke. We would get hurt to the extent we could not pro- 
vide equality of opportunity. We could not keep decelerating, or de- 
celerate too much ahead of the hump and be able to get them in and 
give them equality of opportunity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am trying to figure out when—you see most of 
your lieutenant colonels from here on out, the bulk of them occur 
in 1963, which is 179, and apparently those figures are going to be 
fairly constant for a while, at least up to 1970, or 1969 or 1970. 

Now, if you project that—if you postpone that eventuality for 2 
years, how is that going to affect the equality of opportunity for majors 
coming up to lieutenant colonel, other than to affect them by a combina- 
tion of extending their years of service and possibly increasing the 
attrition factor a slight amount. : 

Colonel Cuarke. That is what would happen. The main effect 
would be on year groups 1944 and 1945. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What effect would it have? Could you tell me 
roughly what effect it would have? 

















Colonel CrarKe. Between now and 1962 it would have the effect of 
reducing approximately 100 vacancies, which then would mean in- 
creased attrition and inability to give equality. 

Mr. Buanprorb. But that 100 vacancies would spread over a 5-year 
period, so that means 20 a year. 

Colonel CiarKe. No, it wouldn’t. In 1962 alone it would be 100 
vacancies. Then it would begin to rise. 1963 would be about 100 
vacancies. 1965 would be about 60 vacancies. It would be a continuous 
thing. Cumulatively I don’t know. We would have to run over the 
figures. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, the selection boards will be a very important 
cog in this whole program. Can you tell us something about these 
selection boards, how they are made up and how they are set up? 
If it is embarrassing, don’t do it. I just hear about selection boards, 
but we never know much about them. Who selects the selecting 
boards ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I nominate them after a great deal of study. 
My staff and I. I nominate them to the Secretary via the Chief of 
Naval Operations and every selection board is screened first very 
arcane as to composition, to have a spread in experience, a spread 
in rank of flag officers so that quite a few classes are covered, and also 
nothing but—as most of our flag officers are—competent, outstand- 
ing men. 

Mr. Gavin. What rank are they usually ¢ 

Mr. Hottoway. The selection boards for captain to rear admiral 
and for commander to captain are all flag officers, Composed of 
nine, 

Mr. Gavin. How many men usually comprise a board ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Nine, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How many boards do you have ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I have a very large schedule every year, sir. 
I have line boards, captain to admiral, commander to captain, lieu- 
tenant commander to commander, and we select from lieutenant to 
lieutenant commander. Now, that board does not have to be all 
flag officers. I think it is 3 admirals and 6 captains for lieutenant to 
heutenant commander. 

They screen every record completely. They use a viewgraph like 
this to project a résumé of the record. Every man who comes up has 
asponsor. If there are 9 people on the board and there are 900 records, 
each officer is responsible to present about 100 records. If I do say 
so, sir, it is a fine performance. 

Mr. Gavin. A wks q 

Admiral Hotxoway. It is a fine performance. They do a wonder- 
ful job. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, a little earlier Mr. Blandford inquired 
as to why the Marine Corps didn’t use up to their authorized strength 
in the grade of colonel. As I understand, the reason given was that 
there were no places for them and it would not have been economical, 
is that correct ¢ 

General Berke.ry. We are using it as a part of the hump solver. 

Mr. Bares. Is it correct that it is not economical ? ; 

General Berketey. We do not actually need them at this particular 
time, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. I was at that point about to compliment the Marine 
Corps and then I heard something about “borrowing” 35 of these 
billets which a moment ago it was stated were not needed. Will you 
explain why they are not needed at this time and will be needed in the 
coming years ? 

Colonel CLarxe. The reason we said not needed is that that would 
give a little greater acceleration than would be needed for the current 
problem. The so-called borrowing of the 35 is part of this solution, in 
order to allow that many vacancies to be filled from the group. If we 
took all 135 now, we would be accelerating and bringing people into the 
grade of colonel at an earlier service point than is necessary, at this 
time. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that fully, but the question was whether 
they are needed or not and not whether or not you are going to utilize 
them to improve this situation. 

Are we using them because we will have the billets or are we using 
them to help solve this problem? That is what I would like to have 
you talk about. 

Colonel CuarKke. We have a larger number of requirements than 
that now, both in the grade of colonel and in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. Our billet count, talking about specifically billet count—— 

Mr. Bates. In colonels. 

Colonel CiarKe. In colonels, yes, sir. We have a greater number of 
billet requirements than that 500, at the moment. The 500 does not 
fill up every billet that we have and every requirement. Here on re- 
+ opm we are talking about it from a promotion standpoint and 

m a personnel management standpoint, not in terms of actual billet 
requirements. 

Mr. Bares. What was meant by the use of the words “It would be 
uneconomical to use them at this time”? I presumed from that that 
you didn’t need them. 

Colonel CuiarKe. No, sir, I am sorry. It is not not needing them 
from a billet standpoint, but needing them from a promotion-plan 
standpoint. It would be uneconomical to accelerate too many of our 
lieutenant colonels in. That is the uneconomical point. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that but will you please tell me why you 
will need more colonels later on than you need presently. That is 
what I don’t understand. 

Colonel Cuiarke. In order to provide the vacancies that will be 
necessary to bring these large numbers of lieutenant colonels who are 
in the hump up through and into the grade of colonel. 

Mr. Bares. That has to do with the implementation of the correc- 
tion of this problem but it doesn’t answer my specific question as to 
why we are going to fill billets when we don’t need them for use pur- 
poses. Not relating it to the hump problem but insofar as the utiliza- 
tion of them, themselves, is concerned. Now, is that clear as mud? 

Colonel Crarkr. We can very economically use that number of 
colonels now. We have the billets for them. However, we must main- 
tain as orderly process in this promotion business as we can and 
we must also look continually at the feature of equality of opportunity. 
Were we to open up this year 135 vacancies in addition to the normal 
vacancies we will have, we would not be able within the 5-year period 
to allow equality of opportunity to 5-year groups—5 groups that 
will be eligible during the 5-year period. 
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Mr. Bates. Well, you are making a pretty good record now, aren’t 
you, with the number of colonels you have? 

Colonel CLarke, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I say you are making a pretty good record now with 
the number of colonels you have, aren’t you! 

Colonel CLarKke. We will do our best with any number we have, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to say to the colonel, don’t use that word 
“uneconomical.” This is an economy-minded Congress and any time 
the word “uneconomical” comes up, it confuses us. 

Mr. Kixpay. I had hoped that we could get into costs, today, but 
the first order of business is a rollcall of our own bill in the House, 
so we will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 11, 1957.) 


House or RepresENTATIVvVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommittee No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, July 11, 1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will bein order. I believe we are ready 
to go into cost issues. Who will handle that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, might I make a little general 
statement first on that, sir, and then suggest various people to de- 
velop it? 

Mr. Kizpay. You handle it in your own way. 

Admiral Hotxoway. Thank you, sir. 

The cost data as we have developed it is shown on page 2 of the de- 
tailed information submitted on Tuesday. Since only officers who 
are eligible to retire will be affected and since any possible alternative 
also involves retiring officers before a full career, the only definite 
cost is that of the small additional multiplier. 

For 5 years both Navy and Marine Corps, the total cost—and that 
means the total additional cost—is $2 million. There would be no ad- 
ditional cost the first year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that it might be helpful to the com- 
mittee if we asked Captain Hoyt, who has worked a great deal on 
the Career Compensation Act, to make a very brief observation as to 
the overall solution from a physical point of view. 

Mr. Kitpay. We all know Captain Hoyt well. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the admiral one question 
before he proceeds? 

Mr. Kutpay. Yes. 

Mr. Reecr. In 1962 the total cost will only run to $2 million. Then 
it begins to diminish. How soon would the additional cost go out? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would have to estimate that. It would start 
to go down and level off—as we see it now, the current situation would 
level off in 1970. It would have a peak at $2 million in about 1962 
and then start to go down. 

Mr. Chairman, Captain Hoyt is ready, sir. 
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Captain Horr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Capt. 
Joseph B. Hoyt, United States Naval Besetve. The figures that the 
admiral has just given you represent the cost of retiring the command- 
ers and captains prematurely under this act. They do not, however, 
include a rather significant item of cost which would be—would be- 
come evident in your retirement plan if you do not enact this law. 

Yesterday, the Navy showed you we had in round figures 1,800 
vacancies for, roughly speaking, 5,500 people to fit into. Now, assum- 
ing a 40 percent attrition is desirable, you would still have to fit 3,300 
people into 1,800 vacancies which would mean 1,500 lieutenant com- 
manders over and above the normal retired at age 42, 

Now, the cost involved there greatly exceeds the cost of the retire- 
ment to these commanders and captains if the bill is enacted. I am 
preparing a complete breakdown of that which I will submit to coun- 
sel for the record which will carry it out in great detail and demon- 
strate that point very clearly so that actually in retirement costs, 
failure to enact this legislation would be greater—the effect would 
be greater than if it is enacted. 

Mr. Bares. This is an economy bill. 

Captain Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course, you could prevent that cost from taking 
place immediately. In other words you could withhold all your 
forced attrition by releasing, say, your Reserve officers over the next 
5-year period and then you . would not have that immediate cost and 
fen at the end of that 5-year period when you have used up all those 

‘ancies as your hump moves through, then you would be faced with 
an overwhelming solid cost in one fisc al year. 

Captain Hoyr. In one given year. It would be enormous under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Kitpay. You were here about 60 days ago. I believe I remember 
the proposal was to give constructive service for practically all of the 
guaranteed term, wasn’t that about it? 

Captain Hoyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. What was the difference between that plan and this 
plan ? 

Captain Hoyt. If you would give the full constructive service, ob- 
viously a younger man, it would cost you more, providing he draws 
the same rate of | pay. 

Now, our system as you know has two elements which compound the 
size of the retired pay. One is the multiplier and one is the years of 
service for pay purposes and the pay brackets. 

The original system would have more than doubled the cost of thi: 
present bill as far as the commanders and ¢ aptains are concerned. Oni 
the other hand I still don’t think it would offset the excessive number 
of ae commanders you would have to put on the lost over the 
years. I don’t mean in any one given year, but over their lifetime 
those lieutenant commanders would cost us a fortune because they 
are so young. 

Mr. Buanprorp. W ell, can we actually develop here, today, the 
actual cost, not only for 1962 but right up to 1970, on a projected basis 
and offset that with absolute figures as to what failure to enact the 
bill will cost, dollarwise ? 
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Captain Hoyt. I don’t think I could do that today because when 
you are working with mathematics you have to have a certain amount 
of precision and I can’t do that kind of calculation in my head. 

Mr. Kitpay. You could prepare and provide for us the most accu- 

rate costs that you could estimate, under full constructive credit, let 


us say, and projected out over the years, and provide us with as many 
tables as would be necessary # 


Captain Hoyv. I already have most of those in the typewriter, Mr. 
Chairman, and I will have them together either late tomorrow after- 
noon or Monday morning. 


Mr. Kupay. That would be all right. I wish you would prepare 


that for us so that we can compare ‘the various costs of the various 
plans. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM 


There is attached herewith a summary sheet of the costs of increased retirement 
generated by H. R. 8068, together with the cost tables from which the summary 
was derived. These costs have been shown in two ways, designated high costs and 
low costs. 

The high-cost table is derived by comparing the benefits granted by the bill 
with the cost of the 30- and 26-year “‘guaranteed”’ value of retirement, discounted 
to the date of actual separation. This is the normal costing method used by 
insurance companies. The low-cost method compares the benefits granted under 
the bill with the value of the retirement pay which would be payable to any 
officer retiring voluntarily with the same years of service as those to be retired 
involuntarily under the bill. This more nearly reflects the value of the benefits 
granted under the bill as they would appear to the individual receiving them. 

There is also shown the additional costs of retirement that would be incurred 
through the failure to create vacancies and the consequent premature retirement 
of nearly 2,000 lieutenant commanders and majors. 

All costs are expressed in terms of cost of each individual who is retired and 
cover the full period of his retired life. The reason for adopting this method 
is because it is the only one that accurately portrays the total cost generated by a 
bill of this nature. In other words, when a group of lieutenant commanders retire 
with 20 years of service, the average liability to the Government caused by the 
retirement of that group is $63,989 per individual. In the case of a group of 30- 
year captains, the average cost for each individual is $112,779. 

In terms of annual expenditure, the figures submitted by the services are ac- 
curate for the first 5 years; thereafter, however, they would gradually decline 
for a period somewhere between 45 and 50 years and eventually, on the death of 
the last surviving officer retired under the act, would disappear entirely. 

In the case of the prematurely retired lieutenant commanders, the first impact 
on the appropriation will be felt 5 years from now and would amount to approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 for the first year peaking 5 years later at $6 million. Thereafter 
it would gradually decrease for a period of approximately 60 years, at which time 
it is reasonable to suppose that the last lieutenant commander or major so 
retired would have died. 

Measured actuarially, failure to enact H. R. 8068 will result in much greater 
retirement costs. Based on annual expenditures, however, the first 5 years the 
enactment of H. R. 8068 will result in slightly higher appropriation costs. How- 
ever, at the end of 5 years if the bill is not enacted, the annual appropriation for 
retirement pay will increase to a much greater extent, and the increase will 
continue for a longer period. 

Should the operation of the new law require the continuous retirement in the 
future of a substantial number of captains and commanders 8 years or more before 
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the normal OPA dates, the new system would eventually cost somewhat more than 
the present system. Inasmuch as both the Navy and Marine Corps plan to attain 
the OPA schedules within the next few years, this eventuality does not seem to 
be very probable except in the case of another emergency of considerable duration 
requiring full-scale mobilization. 
Very respectfully, 
J. B. Hoyt. 


Summary 


High cost | High cost 
half credit | full credit 


Low cost Low cost 
half credit full credit 











| 
| 
| 


Gmenittr igre ree oi to, | $7,227,120 | $12,558,613 | $4,972,975 | $10, 001, 252 





tS ads. cemeedindatewapel 4, 706, 805 7, 349, 759 2, 867, 726 5, 735, 380 
Nn ne orate db ine 7, 244, 507 15, 981, 237 8, 746, 121 17, 493, 029 
a en cecernshnecses | 2, 217, 952 | 4, 863, 396 | 2, 645, 216 | 5, 290, 660 

ot ee 21, 396,384 | 40, 753, 005 | 19, 232,038 | 38, 520, 321 


Retirement costs reflecting failure to create vacancies 


+ Siecle as 
| Navy [I arine Corps 











Total 
Lieutenant commanders and majors entering promotion zone- 5, 500 1, 200 6, 700 
Estimated number of vacancies to occur over the next 5 years 1, 800 355 2, 155 
I ince anasincn a igunieae eam enhee ne mpaeratneon 2, 200 360 | 2, 560 
Excess lieutenant commanders and majors above oe 
I os ee enencannabes 1, 500 | 485 | 1, 985 


Nore.—Additional costs generated by premature retirement of lieutenant commanders and majors: 
$63,989 per individual times 1,985 equals $127,018,165, total additional costs. 





COMPARATIVE Costs OF RETIREMENT, H. R. 8068, Navy 


TABLE I.—Cost of the retirement annuities—Entry age 23, 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table, 3 percent 


| | \| | 
| Immediate! Deferred || Immediate | Deferred 
annuity ! || annuity | annuity! 








112, 779 


anuuity 
bed Sie MaD Eo MS doncadalss Loca AO 
O-6 retiring after com- | O-5 retiring after com- 
pleting: || pleting: | 
i neatainss pian $77, 539 || 9 wes ds on ook. c. ei $69, 322 | $71, 144 
. | aaa $04, 946 | 89, 453 || 31 years. ........ 71, 488 | 73, 682 
25 years. . -._- ras 96, 916 | 92, as 1] en a4 : 77, 285 76, 342 
y a | 102, 823 96, 378 || Be FONOs 2 555k 79, 267 | 79, 136 
27 years_-.- So 104, 505 100, 132 i| 24 years....__.- | 81, 100 | 82, 073 
28 years... .-- Op eee ot 106, 002 104, 103 | 25 years. :..-.-. heed 82, 783 85, 166 
29 years___- 107, 314 | 108, 311 | 26 years... | 88,427 | 88. 427 
} | | 


PR WNNS.. natlcas..+} 112,779 
| 


Commuted value of fll annuity at normal retirement age. 
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TABLE II 


Low cost half credit 























Adjusted | 
Immediate | immediate Difference 
annuity annuity, 
}4-credit | 
innchesatareeietiaticaiiaiaia iat tcamaaneinisiii rated aa 
O-6 retiring after penning: | 
24 years. ‘ - pace $94, 946 $106, 814 $11, 868 
25 years... iiudgweheamentewinnn 96, 916 106, 608 | 9, 692 
26 years... » nae 102, 823 | 110, 732 | 7, 909 
27 years... time bb SE Din amie stews hagimddkanbbminlaies 104, 505 110, 311 5, 806 
Se PO nt ches ibe pcencne Sevasadsodqumied 106, 002 109, 788 3, 786 
29 years_. pObiiens odemnal 107, 314 109, 164 1, 850 
30 years... = aaa 112, 779 112, 779 0 
O-5 retiring after completing: | 
20 years. nee dee etucnsessceuens 69, 322 | 79, 720 | 10, 398 
21 years_. sou ake 71, 488 | 79, 998 8, 510 
22 years..........-- sisted 77, 285 84, 311 7, 026 
RE, SO ee Ss ee ee —_ 79, 267 84, 437 5, 170 
24 years_. -. adult ‘ ee 81, 100 84, 479 3, 379 
, ERS reas ee ee ee ee 82, 783 | 84, 439 1, 656 
_ _ 88, 427 88, 427 0 
| | 
Low cost t full credit 
| | : 
| | Adjusted 
Immediate immediate | Difference: 
annuity | annuity, | 
full credit 
cmnsssisili = iil ncaa san 
O-6 retiring after qompntng- 
24 years $94, 946 | $118, 683 | $23, 737 
25 years | 96, 916 116, 299 19, 383 
26 years polite 102, 823 118, 642 | 15, 819 
27 years... ...- ii i68e 104, 505 116, 117 11, 612 
WONG 5 diet Asn ons od onesie an cael 106, 002 113, 574 | 7, 572 
We PON ooo didn acss po din snakes sepamasl et 111,014 3, 700 
30 years.......... RdtiRccccstndubiiccsdedgiretenaet | 112, 779 112, 779 0 
Q-5 retiring after  completing— | | 
20 years emit : 69, 322 | 90, 119 20, 797 
21 years._- dbl dincaencckioespbhiietonts pie an - -| 71, 488 | 88, 509 | 17, 021 
2 OE. ‘ caine simian aa 77, 285 | 91, 337 | 14, 052 
Boe on cede seed dacdscetubitccws .| 79, 267 | 89, 606 10, 339 
Gibb snwcwmsasunaveussstnewnrestiandtnies 2 meted 81, 100 | 87, 858 6. 758 
IS ek osteo ann an cuiaulbcasiite betel 82, 783 | 86, 094 oo 
26 years... -- a 88, 427 | 88, 427 | 
TaB_e III 
High cost half credit 
Adjusted | 
Deferred | immediate | Difference 
|} annuity! | annuity, | 
Yecredit | 
' 
O-6 retiring after completing | | 
20 years-_- J | 77, 539 | alsin aw 
24 years... dae | 89, 453 $106, 814 $17, 361 
25 years... s 92, 824 | 106, 608 13, 784 
26 years.___- Skene akacs 96, 378 | 110, 732 14, 354 
27 years____- yreenr = 100, 132 110, 311 | 10, 179 
Ge isns MUS Ci canauedsnnwauebon ata | 104, 103 109, 788 5, 685 
29 years____. tecss : 108, 311 | 109, 164 853 
30 years__. i peas 112,779 | 112, 779 9 
O-5 retiring after completing— 
20 years... is ial | 71, 144 | 79, 720 8, 576 
21 years__. wie | 73, 682 | 79, 998 | 6, 316 
22 years... 2 J 76, 342 84,311 | 7, 969 
23 years 79, 136 | 84, 437 | 5, 301 
24 years_. 82,073 | 84, 479 | 2, 406 
25 years... 85, 166 | 84, 439 | —727 
26 years__- 88, 427 | 88, 427 | 0 


! Commuted value of full annuity at normal retirement age. 


&86066—57—No. 49——8 
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High cost full credit 


| Adjusted 

Deferred immediate 

Annuity ! annuity, 
full credit 


Difference 


| 


0-6 retiring after completing— | 

20 years_.. : 77,539 

24 years___ — : 89, 453 

25 years....... Jn bbs di ‘ | 92, 824 | 

26 years___ ii Le ee : ites 96, 378 

27 years.....__- ; Pins i ae 100, 132 

28 years...____.- Joao 2é aisle 104, 103 | 

29 years......... i = ~ 108, 311 | 

30 years... a 112, 779 | 112, 779 
O-5 retiring after completing— | 

20 years_.- : a 71, 144 | 90, 119 18, 975 
{ 21 years_- esa ews... anal 73, 682 88, 509 14, 827 

22 years... Be ‘ ere ciate 76, 342 91, 337 14, 995 

23 years... ‘ E j 79, 136 | 89, 606 | 10, 470 

24 years...._.-_- ea btn % -| 82, 073 | 87, | 5, 785 

DS ee ee : : sda ; 85, 166 | 86, O04 928 

36 years... ..c.s...- 4nk : baie ale ‘ 88, 427 88, 427 | 0 


‘ 


Commuted value of full annuity at normal retirement age. 


Captain continuation (unrestricted line) 
LOW COST HALF CREDIT 





Years of Number in- | Difference Total 
service voluntarily | low-cost increase 
completed retired table in cost 
(35 percent) 





23 $42, 550 
537135 | 3, 786 200, 658 
59 342, 554 
49 , 908 387, 541 
73 , 692 | 707, 516 
ot 99 9, 692 641, 148 
305 % 11, 868 356, 040 
55 11, 868 | 652, 740 
10 11,868 | 1,305, 480 


58 5, 806 | 336, 748 
180 








579 wis a 4, 972, 975 





LOW COST FULL CREDIT 


| Yearsof | Numberin-| Difference Total 
| service voluntarily low cost increase 
completed retired | full credit in cost 
(35 percent) | | 


Fiscal year 





$3, 700 | $85, 100 

7, 572 401, 316 

11, 612 685, 108 

53) 11, 612 673, 496 
497180 | 15, 819 775, 131 
73 19, 383 1, 414, 959 
30} 19, 383 | 1, 337, 427 
30 3, 737 | 712, 110 
55 23, 737 | 1, 305, 535 
110 23, 737 | 2, 611, 070 


Total. ae ee Zu ‘ 579 10, 001, 25: 
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T wice-failed United States Navy commander retirement (unrestricted line) 
LOW COST HALF CREDIT 



































Years of Number in- | Difference Total 
Fiscal year service voluntarily low cost increase 
completed retired half credit in cost 
(35 percent) 
1958 : eae Bias gene 25 | 7 $1, 656 $11, 592 
24 | 21 3, 379 70, 959 
23 | 21 162 5,170 108, 570 
22 | 19{*” 7, 026 133, 494 
21 28 8, 510 238, 280 
20 | 66 10, 398 686, 268 
1959 Ste Bi oe ay i 20 149 10, 398 1, 549, 302 
1960 ‘ > 20 141 10, 398 1, 466, 118 
1961 : 5 acaenmileaeecuaael 20 140 10, 398 1, 455, 720 
1962 RR 20 | 291 10, 398 3, 025, 818 
Teal... F ‘ <abhcuue se Gi Wicostcconceee 8, 746, 121 
\ 
LOW COST FULL CREDIT 
| Yearsof | Numberin- | Difference Total 
Fiscal year service | voluntarily low cost increase 
| completed retired | full credit in cost 
i | (35 percent) | 
j | | 
i csiadpieaihhh tlpisiel die = cai ald picid |. 
1958 sic econticichaldgaadinninaian ta ictlbiiiealictia ante neat lit 25 | 7 | $3, 311 | $23, 177 
24 | 21 6, 758 141, 918 
23 21) 169 | 10, 339 | 217, 119 
22 19,°"~ | 14, 052 266, 988 
21 | 28 17, 021 476, 588 
20 | 66, 20, 797 1, 372, 602 
BORG S. wn2s0s5-Uleed~. ; Seen SS 20 149 20, 797 3, 098, 753 
1960 ; ‘ vee on chefs 20 141 | 20, 797 | 2, 932, 377 
BE dituie aeeandueawae nibend a 20 140 | 20, 797 | 2, 911, 580 
Ss i seer toll shai inte ae 20 291 | 20, 797 | 6, 051, 927 
TRG cctbesbcacescee Jenaabibbcssadtibeal~ccetesehaiibans 883 hacdihardeivenienans -| 17, 493, 029 
Captain continuation (unrestricted line) 
HIGH COST HALF CREDIT 
~ "1 oa ae to aaa > tic or a an 
| Years of Number in- Difference Total 
Fiscal year service voluntarily high cost increase 
completed | retired | half credit in cost 
| (35 percent) 
le. |. 29 23 $853 $19, 619 
| 28 537135 | 5, 685 301, 305 
27 | 59 10, 179 600, 561 
Pi dnonssesdubdligkt<ssceuhte 27 58 | 10, 179 590, 382 
26 497180 } 14, 354 703, 346 
25 | 73 13, 784 675, 416 
ee eee oe a 25 | sot 99 | 13, 784 951, 096 
24 | 30 | 17, 361 520, 830 
DR Atly denne n debttnibensswech sausuth<vecowiel 24 | 55 17, 361 954, 855 
Se iiesatsinaindn ad teretienaieicth ciidias oa---2---=-| 24 110 17, 361 1, 909, 710 
ek x. Met V.cceoe 7, 227, 120 
1 1 
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Captain continuation (unrestricted line)—Continued 
HIGH COST FULL CREDIT 


i ! 1 
| 








Yearsof | Numberin- | Difference Total 
Fiscal year service voluntarily high cost increase 
| completed | retired full credit in cost 
| (35 percent) 
| | 
| | | 
ES pol 29 | st { $2, 703 | $62, 169 
| 28 537135 | 9, 471 501, 963 
27 | 59 15, 985 | 943, 115 
tne ccinsench mils oniaes ature , inet 27 | 58 | 15, 985 | 927, 130 
| 26 497180 | 22, 264 1, 090, 936 
25 | 73 | 23, 475 | 1, 713, 675 
Di icdntanhaltheREnaersonwe ccuiinb aces nantes 25 | Sof 99 { 23, 475 1, 619, 775 
| 24 | 30f *" Il 29, 230 76, 900 
et eee Rincon copennnqieh == ieee 24 | 55 29, 230 1, 607, 650 
Sh A aes Sacer c pcan ics nook epeal 24 110 29, 230 3, 215, 300 
| a. —_— —_ — ———_ enemas — _ — 
RE re eee ree glen Be een Os ia ..5: 12, 558, 613 


Twice-failed United States Navy commander retirement (unrestricted line) 
HIGH COST HALF CREDIT 


























| | 
Yearsof | Number in- | Difference Total 
Fiscal year service voluntarily high cost increase 
| completed | retired | fullcredit | in cost 
| (35 percent) 
i i } i 
ieee ML cuits de eth bmemnss 25 | 7 | $727 | $5, 089 
24 | 21 2, 406 50, 526 
23 21 162 | 5, 301 111, 321 
22 19 7, 969 | 151, 411 
21 | = eo | 176, 848 
20 | 8, 576 | 566, 016 
Risk Sh lace t ooo ddklcnene ce 20 | 149 8, 576 | 1, 277, 824 
CD ic tat nacnwtnibeendnesaseawssihe sh 20 141 | 8, 576 | 1, 209, 216 
SN I EER TRS IIR 20 | 1400 8, 576 | 1, 200; 640 
Teen een an kenienbon | 20 | 291 8, 576 | 2, 495, 616 
| } 
i... 7 A AEN Saieebnensbnas Se iep-ecal SOe 
} | } 
HIGH COST FULL CREDIT 
| | 
Years of Number in- Difference Total 
Fiscal year ser vice voluntarily high cost increase 
completed retired full credit | in cost 
(35 percent) 
a a Re eee csi anions 25 7 $928 
24 21 5, 785 | 
23 21\ 169 10, 470 
22 _— 14, 995 | 
21 28 | 14, 827 
| 20 66 } 18, 975 1,% 
Neen de beam 20 | 149 18, 975 2, 
i eRe RA Rid ices nnidilhts acres ime cneieatn gents | 20 141 18, 975 2, 675, 475 
ee (denice Ricnesee hoatmaeahae Ried | 20 140 18, 975 | 2, 656, 500 
ne etiios 20 | 2 CO 18,975 | 5, 521, 725 
| 





ee ee isan caiminn aman amp y 883 EEA Ene 15, 981, 237 
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COMPARATIVE Costs OF RETIREMENT, H. R. 8068, MARINE Corps 


Marine Corps colonels 
LOW-COST HALF CREDIT 























| Years of Number in- | Difference Total in- 
Fiscal year service | voluntarily low cost crease in 
completed | retired half credit cost 
1959 auesne | 29 | 7 $1, 850 $12, 950 
28 | 25 3, 786 94, 650 
| 27 | 20 5. 806 116, 120 
26 | 23 | 7, 909 181, 907 
25 | 7 9, 692 67, 844 
1960 28 | 25 3, 786 94, 650 
27 | 20 | 5, 806 116, 120 
26 | 23 7, 909 181, 907 
25 | 23 | 9, 692 222, 916 
1961 ' ; nicky 27 | 20 5, 806 116, 120 
| 26 | 23 | 7, 909 181, 907 
25 | 36 | 9, 692 348, 912 
1962 al chiniainaiaia 26 | 23 | 7, 909 181, 907 
25 | 98 9, 692 949, 816 
lotal scuseas cudnt Sésbcanteaie “=| Se Sataiccxnccd ess 2, 867, 726 
LOW COST FULL CREDIT 
| | 
Yearsof | Number in- Difference Total 
Fiscal year service voluntarily low cost increase 
| completed retired | full credit in cost 
incl seep SAIN sels RA NB A, abil sh 
1959 sain ‘ | 29 | Zz. $3, 700 $25, 900 
28 | 25 7, 572 189, 300 
| 27 20 | 11, 612 232, 240 
26 23 | 15, 819 363, 837 
| 25 2) 19, 383 135, 681 
1960 wae ‘ 28 25 7, 572 189, 300 
27 20 | 11, 612 232, 240 
26 | a 15, 819 363, 837 
25 23 19, 383 445, 809 
1961 Sie 4 nin Se 27 20 11, 612 232, 240 
26 23 | 15, 819 363, 837 
25 | 36 | 19, 383 697, 788 
° 1962 winih iia . ’ . . - 26 | 23 | 15, 819 363, 837 
25 98 19, 383 1, 899, 534 
Total ‘ seat ; } 373 ead 5, 735, 380 
Marine Corps lieutenant colonels 
LOW COST HALF CREDIT 
Years of | Number in-| Difference Total 
Fiscal year service | voluntarily | low cost increase 
completed | retired | half credit in cost 
is hn kdtsd eickatbon ttededek ka ceades ae 20 | 5 $10, 398 $51, 990 
| 21 7} 8, 510 59, 570 
22 5 7, 026 35, 130 
23 | 4 5, 170 20, 680 
Rta cinpeansdamatiennwned n 2 | 20 | 26 10, 398 270, 348 
21 | 7 8, 510 59, 570 
22 | 5 | 7, 026 35, 130 
23 | 4 5, 170 20, 680 
BLS asinercecetiine-windo paca 20 66 | 10, 398 686, 268 
21 | 7 | 8, 510 59, 570 
22 5 | 7, 026 35, 130 
| 23 | 4 5,170 20, 680 
1962... pu éenbtiaeied&aeeei | 20 115 10, 398 1, 195, 770 
21 7 | 8, 310 59, 576 
22 5 | 7, 026 35, 130 
| $$ $ $$ $$ $$ 
Total... a . ree ‘ WP teiseccéscced 2, 645, 216 
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Marine Corps lieutenant colonels—Continued 


LOW COST FULL CREDIT 


Years of Number in- Difference Total 
Fiseal year service | voluntarily low cost increase 
completed retired full credit in cost 
ee = 20 5 $20, 797 $103, 985 
21 7 | 17, 021 119, 147 
22 5 14, 052 70, 260 
23 4 10, 339 41, 356 
1960__..._-- 20 26 20, 797 540, 722 
21 7 17, 021 119, 147 
22 5 14, 052 70, 260 
23 4 10, 339 41, 356 
SE irrertowss 20 66 20, 797 1, 372, 602 
21 7 17, 021 119, 147 
22 5 14, 052 70, 260 
23 4 10, 339 41, 356 
aS el iat ie ‘ 20 115 20, 797 2, 391, 655 
21 7 17, 021 119, 147 
22 5 


14, 052 70, 260 











Bett acide meee 272 5, 290, 660 
Marine Corps colonels 
HIGH COST HALF CREDIT 
Years of Number in- Difference Total 
Fiseal year service voluntarily high cost increase 
completed retired half credit in cost 
(35 percent) | 
A nce b inn wewdnbconncen 29 7 $853 $5, 971 
oR 25 5, 685 254, 475 
27 20 10, 179 203, 580 
26 23 14, 354 330, 142 
25 7 13, 784 96, 488 
BRick...--- Bedblus Fas 28 25 5, 685 254, 475 
27 20 10, 179 203, 580 
26 23 14, 354 330, 142 
25 23 13, 784 317, 032 
1961__- jot Beds 27 20 | 10, 179 203, 580 
26 23 14, 354 330, 142 
25 36 13, 784 496, 224 
1962__- 5 — 26 23 14, 354 530, 142 
25 YS 13, 784 1, 350, 832 
Total.....- saberenctart ; 373 4, 706, 805 
HIGH COST FULL CREDIT 
| | 
Yearsof | Number in- Difference Total 
Fiscal year | service voluntarily | high cost increase 
| completed retired | full credit in cost 
| (35 percent) | 
| } } 
| | 
i cnanctbetdiadinnoss - 29 7 | $18, 921 
28 | 25 | 236, 775 
27 20 319, 700 
26 23 512, 072 
25 7 164, 325 
A nnc raccauhanen oe ‘ i iilelean ‘ 28 | 25 236, 775 
27 20 319, 700 
26 23 512, 072 
25 23 539, 925 
1961. pi dadiite- Giiten 27 20 319, 700 
26 23 | 512, 072 
25 36 845, 100 
Bip cas 26 23 512, 072 
25 98 2, 300, 550 
Total _..... 5 —_ ‘ i Bee bowen 7, 349, 759 
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Marine Corps lieutenant colonels 
HIGH COST HALF CREDIT 











Years of Number in- | Difference Total 

Fiscal year | service | voluntarily | high cost increase 

completed retired half credit in cost 

(35 percent) 
pete 
Faia sid hig on deeaind an ceedelnadabidaanstn ameuals aaa 20 5 | $8, 576 | $42, 880 
21 | 7 | 6, 316 44, 212 
22 5 7, 969 39, 845 
23 4 | 5, 301 | 21, 204 
SIGE canicetegin sig. boas ceittinnes<ebss dncctheeebecst 20 26 8, 576 | 222, 976 
| 21 | 7 | 6, 316 | 44, 212 
22 | 5 7, 969 39, 845 
23 | 4 5, 301 21, 204 
WO s einkidicn 6 nddatalncébcumnwtetdvdetsatindaide 20 | 66 8, 576 566, 016 
21 7 6, 316 | 44, 212 
22 5 7, 969 | 39, 845 
| 23 4 5, 301 | 21, 204 
GRR. Sib Bicta sis bien idtunwthee) pp ankiemaie | 20 115 8, 576 986, 240 
| 21 | 7 | 6, 316 | 44, 212 
22 5 7, 969 | 39, 845 
RU hc «ddadi cahdeheeks phi dbenedice WD Mek b no dhide suas "2,217, 952 
HIGH COST FULL CREDIT 

Years of Number in- Difference Total 

Fiscal year service | voluntarily high cost | increase 

completed | retired full credit | in cost 

(35 percent) 
e 
} 
Pion ee eo ek doves tote eteeene ee | 20 5 $18, 975 $94, 875 
21 | 7 | 14, 827 | 103, 789 
| 22 5 14, 995 | 74, 975 
23 | 4 | 10, 470 | 41, 880 
ee eae ae 20 | 26 | 18, 975 | 493, 350 
21 | 7 | 14, 827 | 103, 789 
22 | 5 | 14, 995 | 74, 975 
23 4 10, 470 41, 880 
cae. dss dabédwe oxwe nahicdda . 20 | 66 18, 975 1, 252, 350 
21 | 7 | 14, 827 | 103, 789 
| 22 | 5 | 14, 995 | 74, 975 
23 4 10, 470 41, 880 
1962 : 20 115 18, 975 | 2, 182, 125 
21 7 14, 827 | 108, 789 
22 5 14, 995 | 74, 975 
Total__. 272 |.. 


~---| 4, 863, 396 


Mr. Bianprorp. In increasing the guaranteed service from 20 to 
22 years in the case of commanders and guaranteeing 26 years for 
the captains and colonels, that will, of course, have a double effect in 
that you will probably be attriting an increé ising number of lieutenant 
commanders with its resultant increase in retired cost and in addition 
to that your constructive credit while not as much may be offset by the 
increase in the increment. 

Captain Hoyt. That is correct. 

The difference between the 21 years—of course, I am using an in- 
surance figure here, which is the overall cost of an individual over 
his lifetime—the difference between 21 years and 22 years over his 
limetime is about $5,000 per individual. So each one that you moved 
up—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, if you allow him to stay on for 22 
years he will cost $5,000 more. 
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Captain Hoyt. Over his lifetime. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Than if he were attrited at 21. 

Captain Hoyr. That is right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is entirely due to the increment. 

Captain Hoyt. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Has that been offset--—— 

Captain Hoyr. He has the deceased longevity. If you attrite him 
at 22 instead of 21 you have 3 elements. First of all, he is a year 
older. Secondly, he has a year more multiplier and thirdly he goes 
into a new pay bracket. Now, by and large, the lognevity decrease 
and the increment increase in the multplier tend to offset each other 
but the minute that you go ito a new pay bracket then you start all 
overagain. The curve goes up and down. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would it . fair to say if the subcommittee in its 
wisdom restored the full constructive credit with a 5-year cutoff date 
on the bill—in other words, you would not grant constructive credit 
after a 35-year period—in other words, you would not apply the 
theory of constructive credit to any one who upon the date of enact- 
ment had not failed of selection once. We will put it on that basis. 
But guaranteed those people the full amount of their constructive 
credit, would that cost be slightly—I would guess because of the effects 
ot it, it would be over $2,005,000. I mean it would be double that 
and some in addition to that ? 

Captain Hoyt. I couldn’t answer that one offhand because there 
¢re too many variables in the thing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Full constructive credit would at least double the 
$2 million. 

Captain Horr. That is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, how do you guarantee these people 
21 years or 22 years? 

r. Buanprorp. The law did that, Mr. Patterson, by saying that 
an individual selected to a grade of lieutenant commander regardless 
of when it occurs, if it is an OPA promotion as contrasted with the 
old 1941 promotion—that is contrasted with a temporary promotion 
under the 1941 act, if a man is promoted to the grade of lieutenant 
commander under the Officer Personne] Act, then regardless of when 
that occurs he is assured of 20 years of service. If he is promoted to 
the grade of commander he is assured of 26 years of service. If he is 

romoted to the grade of captain he is assured 30 years of service. 
That was passed in 1947. 

Mr. Parrerson. Providing he isn’t passed over in the meantime. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the whole issue. 

We have some cases of people who were selected to the grade of com- 
mander in their 8th year. Whether they were selected under OPA 
or the 1941 act I don’t know, but let’s say they were selected under 
OPA in their 8th year. That was 10 years ago. Now, they have come 
up for captain in about their 13th year. In other words, they served 
5 years in the grade of commander and because of the needs of service 
they were eligible and were considered for promotion to captain in 
their 15th year or in some cases their 14th year. They were passed 
over in their 14th year, passed over in their 15th year, passed over 
in their 16th year, passed over in their 17th year, passed over in their 
18th year, they will be passed over in their 19th, their 20th, their 21st, 
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their 22d, their 23d, their 24th, their 25th, and their 26th and then they 
will retire. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are they extra numbers in grade ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. That is what this whole bill is about, right 
there: Those are the people who are occupying these number vacancies 
and everyone of those people who occupy a vacancy prohibits a lieu- 
tenant commander below that diakanamiel from being promoted to 
occupy that vacancy. The proposal here is to eliminate a person who 
has completed over 20 or more years of service and take away the 26 
years of service of the commander that is guaranteed to him now; take 
away the 26 years guaranteed to him now and substitute in lieu thereof 
half the amount of guaranteed service that he would have gotten 
for retirement purposes only but only in the form of a multiplier and 
not in the form of longevity. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, this is about the opposite of the argu- 
ment we used back 6 or 7 years ago when we considered the billet of vice 
admiral at the naval home. At that time we came up with a different 
conclusion because we were getting a vice admiral—considering the 
fact that he was retired—and the differential between his retired pay 
and his active duty pay—we were getting a vice admiral for what we 
would normally pay a captain in the Marine Corps and a lieutenant in 
the Navy. So it was very inexpensive for us to retain a vice admiral 
up here at the naval home on that basis. At that time we didn’t give 
any thought to the fact that he was also filling a billet and stopping 
somebody else from coming up the ladder. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He was carried as an extra number. 

Mr. Parrerson. In that particular case he wouldn't block anybody. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He would be retired and not even retained in that 
sense of the word. 

Mr. Bares. It was very inexpensive because he was only working 
for the difference between his retired pay and his active duty pay. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Kirpay. Is this situation in any way created by or aggravated 
by the grade limitation act ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is aggravated by the grade limitation act to this 
extent: We proposed as a result of almost congressional demand, 
numerical limitations on the unrestricted line of the Navy and all other 
services. Prior to that time the Navy was operating on a percentage 
distribution system which they indicated operated as a limitation. It 
was very evident that since the 6 percent allowance for unrestricted 
line captains, for example, to a total active duty strength of some 
70,000 or 80,000 officers at that time, gave the Navy the authority to 
have a rather substantial number of captains on active duty far in 
excess of what they actually needed. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that because of integration ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, it goes back to the Officer Personnel Act. It 
goes back to the concept of 1947 that by 1957 all would be sweetness and 
light throughout the world and that we would only have need for a 
Regular Navy and a Regular Marine Corps and we wouldn’t have any 
Reserves on active duty. No Korea, no international conflicts of any 
kind and we would have a relatively small Navy and all that sort of 
thing. 

Then title ITI of the Officer Personnel Act provided that they could 
resort to temporary promotions which have the full effect of a perma- 
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nent promotion in the Navy, as long as there were any Reserve officers 
on active duty. And your same percentage limitation applied to your 
total onboard strength as applied in title I which is limited to the Reg- 
ular Navy. So, as a result, those limitations were really not realistic 
limitations. This subcommittee, as you will recall, sat for weeks and 
months of hearings—we justified every billet in the Navy of the grade 
of captain and above and every billet in the grade of colonel and 
above in the Marine Corps and the same things for the Army and the 
Air Force. We finally came up with finite figures to this extent: We 
imposed actual numerical limitations on the concept that as the size of 
the service increased, the proportion of senior officers decreased. As 
the size of the service decreases, the proportion of senior officers in- 
creases, simply because you’ve got to maintain your same housekeep- 
ing activities, your same planning activities and therefore the number 
of admirals for a force of 20,000 would be way out of proportion to the 
number of admirals you would need for a force of 150,000. We wrote 
the law on that basis. It has worked out satisfactorily and I believe 
the witnesses will all testify it has worked out within their require- 
ments. 

We did that on the basis of requirements. 

Now, there is a possible solution to this problem which is in my 
opinion fraught with future danger and that is, we could say that—we 
could recognize by an act of Congress that promotion is not based upon 
the concept of requirements, promotion is based upon the need to keep 
a flow of promotions going and to pay people more money, or in order 
to give them more money, you promote them. 

In other words, we can say “Let’s forget about our requirements. 
We have a law that requires individuals to be promoted after certain 
periods of service, or at least they should be eligible. We think that 
a 30 or 35 percent attrition factor is the maximum that should be 
applied and therefore we will give you, by amending the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act, the authority to exceed those billet requirements for 
the purposes of keeping this promotion system going.” 

Now, dollarwise, that would, of course, involve substantially more 
than what is proposed here. In addition you are going to be faced 
with the charge that you are merely promoting people in order to keep 
the Officer Personnel Act alive and that you are spending money need- 
lessly because you have captains in the Navy doing jobs that com- 
manders should be doing. 

Mr. Kizpay. That would produce the same situation that we have 
in the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the ultimate cost of this bill will de- 
pend upon every word and sentence in this bill as to what we do. The 
bill, as it is written, will cost $2,045,000 total for a 5-year period, which 
is nearly the period that this constructive credit theory will prevail 
under this bill. 

Mr, Kiupay. If it is a temporary situation, why isn’t that the cost 
of the bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the substantial cost of the bill. The cost 
is $2,045,000, but that cost is not a cost that will disappear. 
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In other words, that cost will be a total of $2,045,000, but from 
here on out you are going to be paying these people retired pay for 
the rest of their lives, based upon this system. 

In other words, for as long as they live, they will be drawing retired 
pay upon the basis of constructive credit. 

Now, there are offsetting factors involved, but nevertheless, the 
increased retirement cost must necessarily reflect the constructive 


credit that these people will carry with them for the remainder of 
their lives. 


Will you agree with that, Captain ? 

C aptain Horr. In essence, that is correct, but the bulk of your 
appropr iation outlay will take place in the first 5 years. Of course, 
the only difference is the difference between what they would have 
gotten and what they would get under this bill. 

Now, many of these early attrited officers will have actually less 
retired value than they would if they went on to 30 years, you see. 
Some of them will have more. It just depends on where in the pay 
scale and in the years of service they happen to fall. 

In other words, a very young man will cost you more because there 
is a longer period between the time that he would have been retired 
and the time he actually starts drawing his retired pay. The man 
who goes out in 28 years won’t cost a penny more than the man who 
goes out in 30, 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is another little interesting comment that I 
might make, here, that we must not overlook : 

Public Law 305, and other laws—810, the Warrant Officer Act— 
contain provisions to the effect that an individual who has completed 
20) years of active duty upon retirement may use as a multiplier all 
service creditable to him for pay purposes. 

Mr. Wilson is more than familiar with this point. 

That means, in effect, that an officer may retire with 75 percent 
retired pay with only 20 years of retired duty if he had 10 years of 
inactive Reserve service. 

Some of these officers we are talking about may have only 22 years 
or 21 years of commissioned service, but they may have 2, 3 or 4 years 
of inactive Reserve service. So that not all of these people that we are 
talking about are going to be limited in their retirement pay to simply 
21 years as a multiplier, all service creditable to them for pay purposes, 
because they will all have over 20 years of active duty, and then the 
difference between the guaranty and what they actually have—now, 
let me see. Iam not quite sure on that. Let me ask a question : 

Do they get the difference between what they actually have, or do 
they get ‘the difference between their commissioned service and the 
constructive credit ? 

Captain Roprnson. It is the latter. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It would therefore be possible for a man with 21 
years commissioned service to pick up 214 years of constructive credit 
and have 5 years inactive Reserve service on top of that, which would 
then give him a multiplier of 27.5 percent instead of 22.5 percent. 

C aptain Rosrnson. That is correct. 

Captain Hoyt. That is possible. 
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Mr. Kirpay. Isthere anything further on that? 

Mr. Bares. No, except I would like to see the cost figures. 

General Brerxetry. I would like to een something Mr. Bates 
brought up yesterday in connection with the Grade Limitation Act. 

Colonel Clarke was speaking to the need of borrowing, as we used 
the term yesterday, in connection with this hump legislation, as a com- 
panion piece of administrative action we would take as a part of this 
solution. 

To answer your question, we are getting along with the number of 
colonels we have today. We are under the Grade Limitation Act. We 
are satisfied with the number of colonels we have, and we did not 
have this particular thing tied in as a companion piece to the hump 
solver. 

The answer to your question is, we are getting along fine, today, and 
we are okay, that is, give or take a few pending vacancies not being 
filled at the present time and something like that. 

Mr. Bares. That is what I understood. You are borrowing the 35 
to ease the situation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They could have immediately gone into their OGL 
limit. 

Mr. Bares. As I say, I was ready to compliment them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They have withheld that OGL limit; they may say 
for accounting reasons. Actually, I don’t believe they would say that. 
I think they would say they withheld the OGL limits in order to make 
the promotion system operate that they knew they were going to be 
faced with. 

General Berketry. That is right. 

Colonel Ciarxke. It is now reduced to the 17 years’ promotion point, 
and there is no reason to go to 15 or 16, which would have happened if 
we had extended it. 

Mr. Kitpay. If that is all on cost, I now want to go to a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill; not reading the bill for amendment, which 
will be done in executive session, but I would like to have a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, Captain Robinson is prepared 
to carry forward the section-by-section analysis. 

Mr. Kimpay. You go ahead, Captain. 

Captain Rorrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we would invite questions at any time while we are 
discussing these provisions, rather than attempt to go through the 
whole thing and then come back to questions. I think it would be easier 
to take up the questions as we go along. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think so, and the members, I am sure, will follow the 
analysis closely. 

Captain Rosrnson. Section 1 amends present law concerning the 
time when rear admirals and major generals come up for continuation 
or retention. Clause 1 pertains to rear admirals not restricted in the 
performance of duty. Under present law, these officers face continu- 
ation-board action when they complete 5 years in grade and 35 years 
of total commissioned service. The proposed change would eliminate 
the requirement that these officers complete 35 years of service before 
being considered, so that they would be considered for continuation 
after 5 years in grade only. 
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Mr. Kizpay. I thought the law provided that, upon completion of 35 
years of service and 5 years in grade, he was to be retired. 
Captain Rosrnson. Upon completion of 35 years of total commis- 


sioned service and 5 years in grade, they come up before a continuation 
board, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bianprorp. Just one. 

Captain Ropinson. Those recommended for continuation remain 
on, then, until they reach age 62. 

Mr. Kirpay. Then he automatically goes off, unless affirmative 
action is taken. 

Captain Rozrnson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, what does this do? 

Captain Rosrnson. This will remove the requirement that he com- 
plete 35 years of service before coming up for this continuation-board 
action. So that, under our proposal, when he has completed 5 years 
in grade, he will come up before this continuation board. It merely 
removes the requirement that he must complete 35 years of service 
before coming up before the continuation board. 

Mr. Kixpay. For practical purposes, that would mean almost that 
he would come up after 33 years, wouldn’t it ? 

Captain Rogsrnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In some cases it would be 32 and 31% 

Captain Rosrnson. It could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. I was thinking of the old idea of 28 for flag rank. 

Mr. Parrerson. Why would they continue an officer ’ 

Captain Rosrnson. The law requires that, when these officers come 
up for continuation, at least—the Secretary of the Navy must give 
the board a number of officers to continue, and that number must be at 
least 50 percent of those being considered and not more than 75 per- 
cent of those being considered. So, a number is given to the board, 
someplace between 50 and 75 percent of the number being considered. 
The board then selects that number for continuation. They continue 
on; those not recommended for continuation are then retired at the 
end of that fiscal year. 

Mr. Parrrerson. Automatically retired ? 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is a little difference between the Marine 
Corps and the Navy in this situation, because, as I understand the 
Marine Corps law, they come up for continuation each year after com- 
pleting 35 and 5, whereas in the Navy it is only a 1-shot proposition. 
In other words, in the Navy, if a man gets past 35 and 5 and is se- 
lected once, then he is continued on to 62. 

Captain Rosrnson. Mr. Blandford, that is correct for the unre- 
stricted line only. For the restricted line and staff, they come up, as 
the Marines do, for retention on a year-to-year basis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that raises this point: If you are going to se- 
lect these people at a much earlier age, now, for continuation, and it is 
only going to be a one-shot proposition, then it is going to be possible 
that you will have an officer—let’s say in the class of 1932, that you 
selected in the last go-round—you selected a 1932 class officer, and that 
officer had 25 years of service. At this point he would be 48 years of 
age. After 5 years in grade, he will be—well, let’s see, it would be 
53, after 5 years in grade. 
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Now, on a 1-shot proposition, if he gets past that hurdle, he has 9 
years of guaranteed service. 

Now, when you are trying to project the needs of the service 9 years 
ahead on the basis of admirals, I will predict in the record now that 
you will be over her ewithin the next 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years asking for a 
change in the law, because you are going to find yourself with too 
many admirals, or you are going to find that you can’t plan ahead, so 
why wouldn’t it be wise now to incorporate the Marine Corps system 
into the Navy law and require a continuation each year ? 

Captain Rogsrnson. We have a provision in present law which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy to convene a board at any time 
to recommend rear admirals for retirement. With that provision 
in there, if we get in the situation you mentioned, we find that we 
need more vacancies, or that we need less rear admirals, it is possible 
for the Secretary to convene this board and recommend a number of 
them for retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How often has that been done, Captatin ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. We just did that, in my recollection, once. We 
had a board right after World War II, Mr. C hairman, but it is avail- 
able—as a matter of fact, I was rather proud of havi ing been the only 
one who remembered that law in the whole N tavy Department and 
pulled it out of the book, but we have got it. I should say, also, that it 
is possible, rather than to come up with a change in law in that regard, 
that we might come up in a year or so for lowering the age to 60. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Army tried that, Admiral, and it passed the 
House, but it sure couldn’t pass the Senate. 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, there we are on that one, but there is a 
merit to stability and security and not having this annual continu- 
ation. If you will recall, sir, we had it or iginé ally in the Officer Person- 
nel Act, and when Admiral Sherman was Chief of Naval Operations, 
under his direction we came to the C ongress and made it a one-shot 
affair for the unrestricted line. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You think it ought to be changed to the Marine 
Corps, then ? 

Admiral Hottoway. No; I wouldn’t change it. I think the way we 
have it is best. 

Mr. Parrerson. Did you ever have a hump there? 

Admiral Hottoway. We have means to handle it, sir. We have a 
law we can use any time we need it. 

Mr. Bares. You have a board for retirement, even though this 
language here says you cannot convene a subsequent board for one 
who has already been continued. If you don’t get him one way, you 
get him the other way. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is right, sir. We have means at our dis- 
posal if we have to do it. 

Mr. Patrerson. You couldn’t, Admiral, if he is once selected, in the 
case Mr. Blandford gave. He would be there for 9 years. Now, 
wouldn’t he block other officers coming up, or would you be in a posi- 
tion where you could make a recommendation ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We have an additional law, a separate law, on 
the books, that we could bring into play. The Secretary could appoint 
a board, and if there was a blockage in there, he could retire a group 
of flag officers, regardless of what is in this law. It has only been used 
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once. The last time was right after World War II. But we have it 
available. 

Mr. Witson. Do you anticipate if this works out as Mr. Blandford 
predicts, that you would recommend that such a board be convened ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. They would have to. 

Admiral Hotioway. Not necessarily. I wouldn’t attempt to predict 
that at this time. 

Mr. Parrerson. How would you get around it, then, if you did not 
bring that into play? You would have the hump right there in the 
flag officers. 

Admiral Hottoway. The numbers are very small there, Mr. Patter- 
son, that move into the flag rank. We control that closely and effec- 
tively. The noncontinuation there at the 5-year point will provide 
the necessary flow up into the flag grade from captain, and not many 
will be in that very young bracket which you mentioned. 

Mr. Branprorp. The only thing that bothers me about this, Ad- 
miral, is that I feel you are going to have a difficult time convincing 
the Senate on this provision. 

Admiral Hottoway. On the 5 years—taking out the 35? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Why ? 

Mr. Branprorv. Because the Senate does not think that a man at 
the age of 60, or 59, has had it. 

Mr. Bares. Regarding the first two lines up there, starting on 
page 1: 

“Provided, however, an officer who has once been recommended for 
continuation by such a board may not be considered by a subsequent 
board.” 

We have just discussed the fact that that doesn’t mean very much 
because you have an alternate recourse to put him out, anyway. 

I would judge someone reading this would have some feeling of 
assurance that they would be retained because they couldn’t be 
touched by a “subsequent continuation board.” 

T just wonder what the need for that language is. 

Captain Rosrnson. Mr. Bates, that same language is in the pres- 
ent law. We are just following the same type of language which we 
have in present law, and this does indicate that under normal circum- 
stances and through the operation of this particular provision of law, 
he will not come up the next year or the year following for a con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course, we are writing a new law, here, and I 
just question the advisability of putting in something that has no 
significance. heals , 

Mr. Buanprorp. It will have a great deal of significance if you 
change the word “a” to “any”. 

Mr. Bates. Oh, yes, indeed. 6 Ie 

Well, I won’t make a point of it. I think the record indicates now 
what the alternative is, and it does exist, and anybody who plans to 
stay on might well examine this record. 

Go ahead. ’ 

Captain Rosrnson. Clause (2) concerns rear admirals of the re- 
stricted line and of the Staff Corps. Under present law they are 
considered for retention after completing 7 years in grade and 35 
years of service. The proposed amendment would eliminate the re- 
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quirement that these officers complete 35 years of service before being 
considered. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Am I correct that this provision, particularly with 
regard to the restricted line and the Staff Corps, is very much desired 
by the Staff Corps and the restricted line ? 

In other words, that the captains in the Medical Corps, for exam- 
ple, recognize that there are many young rear admirals, today, in 
the Medical Corps, and that there is very little chance for their pro- 
motion because those vacancies are all occupied by fairly young 
admirals, and thus there will be no promotion down below the zone, 
and that this basically is an attempt to create better career oppor- 
tunities for your Staff Corps and restricted line captains, today? 
Isn’t that the basis? 

Captain Roprnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is what I just asked a few minutes ago, and 
Admiral, I believe you said you could control that. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are talking about the line, the unrestricted 
line. 

Mr. Patrerson. Wouldn’t the same apply' 

Admiral Hottoway. No, because, Mr. Patterson, there is a much 
greater employment in the higher grades of vice admiral, admiral, 
and the higher command. It is a much narrower field of operation. 
We are really justified in having a different criteria for the straight 
line, the executive and command branch of the Navy, vis-a-vis the 
more restricted officers or Staff Corps in highly-specialized areas. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Only 13 percent of the number authorized of line 
admirals may be restricted line admirals, and that reduces their op- 
portunity proportionately for promotion. 

This provision, while increasing retirement costs, which are not, by 
the way, included in these cost estimates, I don’t think—because this 
is going to bring about earlier retirement for flag officers—am I correct 
that it is not considered in the cost estimate ? 

Captain Rostnson. No; it is not considered in the cost estimate be- 
cause these officers are already eligible to retire and could retire 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is just that they will be going out sooner than 
they would otherwise have gone out, and somebody else will be draw- 
ing the pay of a rear admiral sooner than he otherwise would have. 
Therefore, you will have an officer drawing retired pay sooner and a 
captain drawing admiral’s pay sooner than he would have otherwise 
expected, and thus a commander drawing captain’s pay 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire there about the Staff 
Corps, since Mr. Blandford brought it up: 

Take the Medical Corps, you have your dentists and your physicians, 
as long as we have the draft of these people, it is felt by those with 
whom I have contact in the Medical Corps, that as long as you draft 
people for thatt corps, that the phasing out of these people earlier 
just doesn’t make sense. 

TI want Mr. Blandford to hear that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I can answer it in this manner: We are not draft- 
ing admirals or captains. 

Mr. Rivers. You are drafting doctors. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fortunately, or unfortunately, either way you want 
to look at it, these are administrative officers we are talking about, 
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here. These people are not doctoring in the sense of the word that 
they are treating patients every day. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about admirals. You are talking now 
about four-stripers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, these four-stripers are not going to be affected 
because we make an exception for doctors, here. 

Mr. Rrvers. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That comes in later in the bill. We have taken 
good care of the Medical and Dental Corps and the nurses. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to be certain. 

While I haven’t had a chance to read the bill thoroughly, I want 
to know what provision we are making for these people. I know that 
the admirals are rare birds, just like Admiral Holloway said, and 
General Berkeley. The admirals and generals are the highest after 
competition, and you want the most qualified people to occupy these 
very responsible billets. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It was very obvious that the most inconsistent 
thing we could do would be to force Navy doctors off active duty 
because they had twice failed of selection, for example. It would be 
rediculous. And then turn around and draft a doctor. 

Mr. Reece. May I follow through on another phase of that? 

Presently a man graduates from the medical school or dental school. 
He can’t be called to active duty. Still he is subject to the draft, so 
he is confronted with the proposition of spending eight, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen thousand dollars in setting up an office, with the prospect 
that he may be drafted in 8 months or a year, which is a very difficult 
situation to place a young man in, who owes for a part of his edu- 
cation. 

Now, I wonder what is being done to help cure that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can tell you exactly what is being done, because 
we get those problems almost daily. 

In the first place, there is a limitation on the number of doctors who 
may be on active duty in the services. There is OSD restriction, and 
this committee recognized the fact that there had to be some type of 
limitation on the number of doctors they had. 

We originally authorized six doctors per thousand. If I recall 
correctly, it was six per thousand for each service. It may have varied, 
but I think it is six per thousand. They are down now to about three 
and two-tenths per thousand. 

Now, when you are running under a restriction in an economy where, 
if there is not a shortage of doctors, there is at least a maldistribution 
of doetors, then taking a doctor from any community is bownd to 
involve some type of hardship. Therefore, the Congress—wisely, I 
believe—said there should be some restrictions based upon taking 
doctors more or less indiscriminately. 

Now, when you do that, and create a limitation on the number of 
doctors you-can have on active duty, you cannot therefore accommo- 
date the wishes of very young doctor who completes his internship, 
which unfortunately is in June, because if you did that, you would 
have for at least 6 or 8 weeks—in the first place, you would have for 
6 or 8 weeks all the rest of your doctors at the training centers, teach- 
ing the large number of doctors coming in in July, and then you 
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wouldn’t have any medical services being performed throughout the 
rest of the service for that period of time. You would have an exodus 
each 2 years; you would have a tremendous number of doctors leaving 
at one given time, which immediately causes a tremendous maldis- 
tribution of doctors among the services. 

That is just one factor. That is the side that they have to look at, 
the impact upon trying to bring them all in at one time and then 
having them all go at one time. 

So they attempt to stagger them to the best of their ability. 

Unfortunately, some of them, for example, who complete their in- 
ternship in June, are not being ordered to active duty until the follow- 
ing April or the following May, and they say, quite justifiably, that 
they are almost a total loss insofar as earning capacity is concerned, 
because they can’t establish an office; no hospital wants them; no doc- 
tor wants them to go in as a partner, so they are more or less flounder- 
ing for that period of time. 

The services, to the best of their ability, accommodate their wishes 
for active duty. 

Now, I suggest this, however, as a possible alternative : 

I don’t see why the doctors and the hospitals in this country cannot 
also accommodate the wishes of these doctors and permit them to com- 
plete their internships over a staggered period of time so that they 
are not all coming out at any one time or they are not all coming out of 
residency training at one time. 

Then you have the next factor, and that is—and this committee has 
gone into it very thoroughly—we don’t necessarily want to take into 
the services, to treat the sons of our citizens, young, inexperienced doc- 
tors. In other words, these people are first-class citizens, also, and 
entitled to good medical care, and we don’t want to impose upon 
these people nothing but a youngster who has just completed his in- 
tern training. We want to get some experienced physicians. That 
is why we have a residency deferment program, and in addition to that, 
some of these interns will be practicing for a short period of time be- 
fore they come on active duty. 

It is an extremely complicated matter. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, while we recognize the doctor’s draft is an 
unfair thing, we wouldn’t get them if we didn’t have the draft. The 
reason I know that is that we didn’t get them. 

Mr. Bares. Before we leave clause (2), I wish someone would ex- 
plain what appears to be a difference between the synopsis and the 
bill. As I read the synopsis, it indicates that under present law we 
will consider for retention after completing 7 years and 35 years of 
service. It says further: 

The proposed amendment would eliminate their completing 35 years of serv- 
ice before being considered. 

As I read the bill, it says these officers will be retired. 

One talks like you are considering them for retention. The bill ap- 
pears to read, to me, that at the end of 7 years you are out. 

Captain Roprnson. You will notice that particular subparagraph 
says, “except as provided in subsection (b).” 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is subsection (b) of existing law. That says: 

Each officer who would otherwise be retired under this section shall be retained 
on the active list if recommended for retention. 
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They have it already in the law. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you will understand why I asked the question. 

Captain Rosrnson. Yes. 

Clause (3) accomplishes the same thing for major generals of the 
Marine Corps. By eliminating the requirement that they complete 
35 years of total commissioned service before being considered for re- 
tention, they would then be ccnsidered after completing 5 years in 
grade. 

The present law requires that they complete both 35 years of total 
commissioned service and 5 years in grade before being considered 
for retention. 

Mr. Bares. Basic law in this case is the same as it was in the prior 
section. 

Captain Roptnson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What would be the youngest age—I remember we 
brought it out the other day—what would be the youngest age under 
this proposal, then, that a man would become a one-star general ¢ 

Colonel] Ciarke. About 45. 

Mr. Buianprorp. He could then go out at an earlier age. If he were 
immediately selected, or were selected within a matter of a couple of 
vears to major general, it would be 47, and then if he goes out after 5 
years, it would be 52 or 53, asa retired major general. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be pretty young. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is where they wil] have trouble in the Senate. 

Colonel CLrarke. He could go out with 30 years of service at 52, 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Bares. I thought it was 40 years for one to go out at one’s 
pleasure. 

General BerkeLry. That is correct. Under present law and opera- 
tion of law by policy, his 30-year retirement could be accepted at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. As Admiral Holloway said 
the other day, the Secretary has certain limitations on it now, requir- 
ing 

Admiral Hotitoway. Five years in grade, for example, and 30 years 
of service, and things of that sort, to insure that we get a return from 
our flag officers. 

Mr. Rivers. What would be the answer, then, to my question ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. At 20 years, he has the the privilege of applying 
for retirement. At 30 years, he has the right to apply for retirement, 
but it does not have to be acted upon favorably. At 40 years, he has 
the right vested in law to be retired, regardless of what the Secretary 
says. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The 20-year provision is merely a privilege. The 
commanding officer may return that with an endorsement that he 
won't even forward it. There is no right to retire at 20 years. <A lot 
of people think there is a right to retire. There isnosuch right. He 
merely has the privilege, and his own commanding officer may say, “I 
won’t even forward it.” 

Mr. Parrerson. How about a member of the Marine Corps who is a 
former enlisted man and then becomes an officer 

Mr. Buanprorp. Until he completes 20 years of active duty, 10 of 
which has been commissioned, he hasn’t even the privilege of apply- 
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ing. If he is a temporary officer, he can revert, and, as an enlisted 
man, he has the right, after 20 years sof total service. 

Mr. Bares. That would strike out—— 

Mr. Parrurson. That would never be the case in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BianpForp. They have the right, but they don’t have to retire. 

Mr. Rivers. Does all of that discussion alter my impression ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The answer to your question is that this provision 
could well—and undoubtedly will—bring about earlier retirement for 
major generals and rear admirals in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. Involuntarily ¢ 

General Berketey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But they could retain them for another 10 years? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They could be retained until 62 

Mr. Bares. After they have reached 30. 

Mr. Bianprorp. At the age of 52, he could be retained for 10 addi- 
tional years. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I asked that, I know of very few who want 
to get out at 52, with 2 stars. I just don’t know very many of them. 
General Berketey. We have not had very many applications. 
Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask this before you go on to the next sec 

tion, Admiral ? 

This bill would not—certainly, the hump situation has nothing to 
do with these provisions; am I correct ? 

Admiral Hottoway. This assists in a very mild way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I mean to the extent of half a dozen. So 
if the provisions went out of this entirely, it would make no difference 
in the hump ? 

Admiral Hotioway. It is not fatal to the hump situation. 

Captain Rogpinson. Section 2 

(a) This subsection authorizes the Secretary to furnish a selection 
board with: 

(1) the maximum number of permanent Regular officers of each 
category which the selection board may select, and 

(2) the maximum number of such officers who are in and senior 
to the promotion zone that the board may select. Under present 
law the Secretary may prescribe only an overall number of officers 
in each category which selection boards may rec ommend for promo- 
tion. Since all eligible active duty officers in each category are con 
sidered for promotion by the same board, Reserve officers on active 
duty and temporary officers compete directly with Regular officers 
for promotion. 

The proposed provision, by authorizing the Secretary to limit the 
number of permanent Regular officers that a selection board may 
recommend for promotion, would have the effect of insuring that 
Regular officers take their appropriate share of promotional attrition. 

oes second proposal contained in subsection 2 (a) must be consid 
ered in conjunction with section 3. Under present law not more 
than 5 percent of the permanent Regular officers who are selected for 
promotion to the grade of captain and below may be selected from 
below the promotion zone. Section 3 would suspend this limitation 
and section 2 (a), by providing for a limitation on the number of 
permanent Regular officers w oie be selected from within or senior 
to the promotion zone, would in effect encourage the selection of : 
specified number of eligible ees from below the promotion zone. 
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(b) This subsection would permit the Secretary to give staff corps 
officers in a promotion zone up to 75 percent promotional opportunity 
when the line selection opportunity is less than 75 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If that were changed to give them the same oppor- 
tunities as the line—as the Secretary prescribed it for the line, that 
would be satisfactory ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The difference is that today, if the line authoriza- 
tion is 75 percent, but the selection factor is 60 percent; they assess 
the 60 percent against the staff corps. 

Now, what I suggested the other day was that you give the staff 
the same promotional opportunity that the line has because you are 
liable to have.a situation in which you have some duds in the unre- 
stricted line all collected together, so therefore you only have a rela- 
tively small selection, and right along with them as their running 
mates are some very outstanding staff corps officers, and this would 
solve that problem. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and language 
has been prepared under the guidance the committee gave us under 
the advice of counsel to provide just that, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under section 3 you are going to be permitted to go 
as far below the zone as desired ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Pick the eligibles without restriction. 

Mr. Kirpay. In a bill designed to relieve a hump, how does this 
get in? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, as you will recall, you dis- 
cussed this, and vour Chief of Naval Personnel said if the committee 
chooses, you can strike this out, as it is not considered fatal to the bill. 

Mr. Kiupay. This first section up here, is that designed to permit 
the Regular officers to be treated the same as others ¢ 

Captain Roprnson. It is not exactly the same, but it is designed to 
permit us to insure that the Regulars take a certain amount of attrition. 
Under present. law, since one number is given to the board for the total 
number of officers, Regulars, Reserves and temporaries, alike, who are 
in the zone, the board could conceivably select all the Regulars and 
fail of selection a much higher percentage of the Reserves and tem- 
poraries. 

We do not want to be in the position of having all of our Regulars 
selected, because it actually aggravates the hump problem, particularly 
as they go up to the more senior grades. We feel they should take a 
certain amount of the promotional attrition, and this will insure, by 
limiting the number of regulars who can be selected, that they will 
take a certain share of the promotional attrition. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This takes the monkey off the board’s back and puts 
it on the Secretary’s back. 

Mr. Kripay. How would the Secretary do it ! 

Captain Rosrnson, He would prescribe the finite number. 

Mr. Kitpay. The total number and the number who are to be Regu- 
lars and the number of other categories. 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He prescribes both the zone and the number of 
reeulars—actually, the number of vacancies he anticipates for the 
vear, and then he says, “T will make a zone, we will say, of 100 people. 
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There are 60 regulars, and 70 vacancies and you must make up the 
rest from all other soure es. 

That means, in effect, the temporaries and the reserves are assured of 
10 vacancies: 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, on that 5 percent below the promotion 
zone, is that construed as a passover for those in the promotion zone 
who were not accepted? We debated that the other d: ay. 

Captain Rosinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Do you think that is what we should do? 

Captain Rosinson. What we have in mind here is that, as we are 
retarding promotion—as the hump comes up for promotion to com- 
mander, this will open an avenue for the most outstanding junior 
officers below the zone to move up into the senior erades without re 
tardation : but, as Admiral Hollow: ay mentioned, after discussing this 
the other day, we agreed th Ut if ft he con mittee so cho se, we would 
have no objection to removal of this section from the bill. 

Mr. Baris. The whole section / 

Captain Ropinson. That is rig 

Mr. Buanprorp. S sdigh adios a 

Mr. Krpay. Mr. Bates was inquiring in the present law, 5 percent. 

Mr. Barres. He answered that. 

Mr. Kispay. I understood that he had. 

Mr. Bares. If we leave that m, it will be construed as a passover for 
the promot ion zone not selected. 

Mr. BLANDFORD. If we leave this n . they need not turke anybody 
in the zone. 

Mr. Kinpay. As long as we have a grade limitation act, aren't you 
accelerating the retirement of 1 officer for every 1 that you take from 
below the zone ? 

Captain Ropryson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hotioway. In effect, we are; yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Kiwpay. He is going on the retired list sooner than he would 


otherwise have done because of the con | letion of 30 or 35 vears of 
service and 5 yearsin grade. He is forced out. 

That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir: it is correct. 

Mr. Batrs. As far as the present law js concerned, if 
eliminated, we will still have the present law. 

Is it the sense of the Navy that we should continue to construe that 
as a passover ¢ 

Admiral Honttoway. Oh, yes: bv all means 

I would recommend, after the discussion we have had up here, sir, 
that we leave the 5 percent provision in. T think there should be that 

very selective and limited basis to get some 


this section is 


much room to eo down on a 
outstanding people. It is a very small number. We can take out 
the proposal that we have made to threw out the 5 percent limitation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you don’t leave the passover position in, Mr. 
Bates, vou are in an impossible situation to decide who was passed 
over. If 30 neople fail of selection and 5 of the 30 failed, due to the 
fact that 5 were picked below the zone, how would vou decide which 5 
had not been passed over ? 

] suppose the board cor ld say, * This chap : aoe t made it, but because 


we found somebody down below who was a little better, we made him. 
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Mr. Bares. It all depends upon the numbers. If it was less than 
5 percent, there wouldn’t be any problem. 

Mr. Wuson. Mr. Chairman, in discussing 2(a) there have been 
suggestions that it would be desirable to write in a given ratio of 
reserve to regular officers for consideration. 

I assume from this wording that what we in effect, are saying is 
that the Secretary can take into consideration the fluctuations in the 
size of the service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole situation. The number of re- 
serves on active duty will vary according to conditions. If you wrote 
in finite numbers, you might find yourself imposing an unnecessary 
attrition on regular officers. 

Mr. Wiuson. I didn’t have in mind finite numbers, but I wondered 
about minimum percentages, perhaps, that might be written in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are going to get into the same result, regard- 
less of whether you use finite numbers of percentages, because your 
number of people vary in grade as you go up, among other things, and 
you would have to change the law from year to year. 

Mr. Wison. In other words, the Secretary has clear discretion each 
year to confirm the number of reserves. 

Mr. Kitpay. 1 thought you meant the number to be promoted. 

Mr. Witson. I am talking about the number of reserves to regulars. 

Admiral Hottoway. What this i ~ Mr. Chairman, again, under the 
present law, say there are 1,000 officers in the grade of commander 
coming up for selection, or say 100. Under the present law, reserves 
on active duty and regulars are considered by the same board for 
selection. 

Now, under the present law, the board could find every regular 
could recommend him for promotion, and not recommend a single 
reserve. What we want to do is give the Secretary discretionary 
powers—which means he reacts to my recommendations based on staff 
studies of numbers—so that we can impose an attrition on the regu- 
inrs, but it would be very catastrophic and dangerous, in my opinion, 
to write into law what those ratios should be, because that isa movable 
situation. 

Mr. Bares. In effect, then, this is an improvement over existing 
law. 

Admiral Hontoway. In my opinion, a very big improvement ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. It has this effect: The ¢ivilian determines rather than 
the military. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. Congress reposes the re- 
sponsibility in the Secretary. Of course, the Secreary has staffing 
advice which I endeavor to give him with all the objectivity I can. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As you indicated the other day, it is not entirely 
altruistic because this will have the result of bringing about attrition 
umong those regulars who should have been attrited. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Branprorp. Because human beings, being what they are, selec- 
tion boards meeting and seeing a regular and a reserve, the tendency 
is to select a regular. 

They may select that regular just because he is a regular and not 
just because he is as good as he should have been in competition just 
with regulars. 
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They will now have to give a regular a thorough going over because 
he will be competing just with regulars and the reserves competing 
with just reserves. Of course, they will all be under the same board. 

Mr. Wixson. If we have one Reserve colonel on active duty, if the 
Secretary felt inclined to increase the number of Reserve colonels on 
active duty, he could do that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That will be the day. 

Mr. Wiison. That wasn’t a question. It was just a statement. 

Mr. Bennett. Are there any regulars regularly on the selection 
board ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Any reserves on the selection board ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is what I meant to say. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. For instance, going up—well, I 
shouldn’t say this—I would like to have this off the record. 

Mr. Kiipay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennett. If you don’t object, I would like to have that on the 
record. 

Colonel Crarke. When an appreciable number of Reserves are in 
the zone, the Reserve must be represented on the board. It is already 
ip the law. 

Admiral Hottoway. We haven’t published the membership of the 
board and that is why I asked to have it off the record. 

Mr. Parrerson. How many Reserve generals are in the Marine 
Corps. 

Colonel Ciarkr. We have one. 

Mr. Parrerson. And one colonel 

Colonel CLarke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wutson. How many Reserve admirals 

Admiral Hottoway. We have one on permanent active duty. Ad 
miral McQuiston. 

Mr. Parrerson. When they come up for selection they are not run 
ning in competition with the Regulars but with themselves. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. The colonel in the Marine C orps is running into 
competition. 

General Berkxetey. The colonel in the Marine Corps is in competi 
tion because he is on duty with the Regular Establishment. The 
general we are speaking of is on duty w ith the Reserve Establishment 
and is carried as an extra number in grade. So he comes up for promo- 
tion when his regular running mate comes up for promotion and it is 
considered by a Reserve competing only with Reserves. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Reserve colonel who is on duty in the Regular 
Establishment— 

General Berketry. He competes with the regular colonels. 

Mr. Patrerson. He hasa running mate ? 

General Berketry. He is fitted right into the lineal list. He com- 
petes with the others on the same listing. 

Mr. Parrerson. In other words, when a board is convened, his 
professional ability and fitness is under the same scrutiny and con 
sideration as the regular ? 

General BerkeLry. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Crarke. They are on different criteria, thoug 
son. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is the difference ? 


h, Mr. Patter- 
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Colonel Cuarke. The regular is selected on the basis of best fitted. 
The Reserve on active duty with the Regular Establishment is con- 
sidered on the basis of qualified for continued active duty and it has 
been held that that means in the higher grade in which he would serve 
if selected. There are two different criteria that are used for the 
determination of those people. The board must distinguish between 
the two. 

Mr. Buanprorpv. What are you going to do with this colonel if you 
pass this law? You have one Reser ve colonel on active duty and the 
Secretary is going to have to make up his mind whether he is going 
to promote him or not. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr, Chairman, I would like to raise a question: I 
haven’t clearly seen what is wrong with establishing a minimum per- 
centage—not a large percentage, but at least a minimum percentage 
of Reserves on active duty. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does anybody want to answer that ? 

Admiral Horttoway. Yes, sir. I think that any fixed figure in law 
would be a very hard thing for me to handle and partic ‘ularly in a 
time of reduction in force. It would operate as a straitjacket, Mr. 
Wilson. I respectfully recommend you delegate this to the Secretary 
of the Navy and not try to write into law, any finite percentages and 
numbers. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are not taking any action this morning. We have 
developed the subject adequately for executive session and we will 
take it up at that time. 

Go ahead, Captain. 

Captain Roprnson. Section I[V— 

Mr. Bianprorp. I might add, this is the beginning of the hump 
situation at this point. 

Captain Ropsrnson. Subsection A. This section authorizes the Sec- 
retary, when the needs of the service require, to convene se Nee 
boards to recommend for continuation captains of the Regular Navy 
and colonels of the Regular Marine Corp who have completed at least 
5 years of service in grade. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are those colonels and captains being continued in 
orade, how about those / 

Captain Rosinson. Those being continued would remain on until 
they come up for selection to flag rank. We will get to that further, 
but those not continued will be retired at the end of that fiscal vear 

Mr. Kitpay. While you are selecting for continuation, you actually 
select them out. 

Mr. Witson. We can call it noncontinuation board. 

Captain Roprnson. Subsections (b) to (e) concern the composi- 
tion of continuation boards, which are generally similar to selection 
boards for the higher grades. 

Subsection (b) specifies the composition of line continuation boards. 

Subsection (c) spec ‘ifies the composition of staff corps boards, ex- 
cept for Medical Service Corps and Nurse Corps. 

Subsection (d) spee ifies the composition of Medical Service Corps 
and Nurse Corps boards. 

Subsection (e) specifies the composition of Marine Corps continua- 
tion boards. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are they practically the same except they come from 
their own categories ? 
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Captain Rosinson. They are practically the same as the selection 
board for selection of officers to flag rank. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would you explain at this point that this will not 
apply to Dental Corps and Medical Corps officers ? 

Captain Rosson. Mr. Blandford, the entire section is permissive. 
The Secretary may convene a board for any or all categories in any 
year, or he may not hold any board in any particular year. 

There is provision in here for the Secretary to convene boards for 
medical or dental officers, but it certainly is not our intention that he 
do so in the foreseeable future as long as we have any shortage of 
doctors and dentists. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I was under the impression that the provision was 
written this way deliberately so they could not convene such boards 
for Medical and Dental Corps officers. 

Captain Roprnson. When we get over to section 10 dealing with the 
early retirement of captains, Medical, Dental, and Nurse Corps and 
Medical Service Corps are specifically excluded from early retirement 
of captains by reason of failure of selection. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is in the bill. 

Captain Rosrnson, It is in the bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitoay. Captain, you said the board would be comparable to a 
board for the selection of flag officers. I believe the record should re- 
flect that it assures the fact that in each category, the board will be 
composed of officers who outrank anybody who is going to be con- 
sidered so that there will be available to the membership that no one 
will be in a position to insure his own career or future because of the 
service on this board. 

Captain Rortxson. That is absolutely correct, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would you explain the words “designation and 
classification” in connection with the special duty officers? As you 
know, that is a sore subject. 

For ex: imple 5 are you requir Ing the spec lal duty officers to be broken 
down by categories’ Must a hydrographer be on a board considering 
hydrographers for continuation / 

Captain Rorrnson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hotioway. It is desirable. 

Captain Ronrinson. If there is such an officer avi ailable. If no such 
officer is available, then unrestricted line officers would sit in his par- 
ticular case. That is similar to our selection boards for promotion. 
The law specifies that officers of the stated designation and classifica- 
tion shall sit, if available. It is not a mandatory requirement, if no 
officer is available. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How do you interpret the words “designation and 
classific ation. % 

Captain Ropixson, “Designation” applies to officers designated for 
engineering duty, design: ited for aeronautical engineering duty or 
design: ited for special duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about “classification” ? 

Captain, Roprnson. “Classification” would be the particular cate- 
gory within speci: al duty—lega] specialist, hydrographers — 

Mr. Br aNprorD. Intelligence officers, lawyers, and so forth? 

Captain Ronrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Branprorp. Mr. Fascell [ know will ask a question on the floor 
as to what the word “classification” means, and properly so. We can 
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understand that the word “classification” means when any category of 
a special duty officer is being considered for retention that there will 
be an officer serving on that board, if there is one available who is 
senior to him, who is in the same category—that is a hydrographer will 
consider hydrographers. Communicators will consider communica- 
tors. Intelligence officers will consider intelligence officers, et cetera. 

Captain Rosryson. That is absolutely correct. 

Admiral Hottoway, One member of the board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But there will be a member of the board. 

Admiral Hottoway. If available. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So, therefore, the word “classification” means “cate- 
gory” insofar as speci: al dut y Officers are concerned. 

Mr. Benner. Of course, that doesn’t answer Mr. Fascell’s objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Kinpay. He has a special problem as to group 5. We are going 
to ask the Department to give us their views before the hearings are 
completed. 

Go ahead, Captain. 

Captain Rostnson. Section 5. This section concerns eligibility of 
captains and colonels to be considered for continuation, 

Regular officers who complete at least 5 years in the grades of cap- 
tain or colonel would be eligible for continuation if not on a promotion 
list. Officers who had once been recommended for continuation could 
not be considered by a subsequent board. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That says “may” not be considered. As a matter 
of phraseology, should it be “shall” not be? Is the board made per- 
missive at that point ? 

Captain Rosryson. We would have no objection to such a change. 

Mr. Bianprorpb. I just want it for the record. Does the word “may” 
at that point mean that he definitely cannot be, absolutely will not be? 

Captain Ronrnson. That was our intention in writing it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I heard an Assist ant Secretary of Defense at one 
time say that the word “shall” meant “may. 

Captain Rortnson. Section 6. This section concerns establishment 
of continuation zones. 

The number in the zone for each category would be that number 
determined to best meet the needs ofthe service. The Secretary would 
designate the senior and junior officer in the zone for each category 
and such zone would include all officers of the same category between 
the senior and junior officers. Where boards to consider for continua- 
tion officers of a particular category are convened in successive years 
the senior officer of the zone in one year would be the officer next junior 
to the most junior officer considered for continuation the preceding 
year . 

Mr. Buanprorp. That takes a little explanation. 

Mr. Parrerson. It seems to me throughout the entire legislation 
great responsibility is placed upon the See retar y, who is a civ ilian, 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the way the original Officer Personnel Act 
was written, Mr. Patterson. He must make the decision. The Chief 
of Naval Personnel may recommend what the zones shall be, and so 
forth, but the Secretary must make the final decision. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know about the naval reorganization because 
I was not on the committee at the time, but in the Air Force and the 
Army, we have tried to place all delegations with the Secretary. There 
are still some delegations with the Judge Advocate General and so on. 
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Admiral Hotioway. I think it is one of the wisest provisions of the 
Congress, sir, because it is much better to have the ultimate decision, 
in my opinion, sir, in the hands of the Cabinet member, or the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Kinpay. He is performing a part of the duties of the President. 

Mr. Parrerson. His decisions are based solely upon recommenda- 
tions that come from 

Admiral Horioway., The Secretary acts quite independently, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Kivpay. In the vast majority of cases he would follow your 
recommendations closely 7 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kavpay. But I know of instances where he has not. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, si 


Mr. Branxprorp. Mr. ¢ ea I would like to point out some- 
thing in section 6, basically te he record, but £ think it should be 
made crystal clear here so we cal pprove or lis: pot tee procedure. 


Mr. Kitpay. What are we re fartints to, all officers or is this the 
limited categories / 
Mr. Buanprorp. This is all officers under section 4 which is every 


thing except the Nurse Corps and the Medical Service Corps, as ! 
understand it. 
Captain Ropinson. It is all officers. We can, under these sections 


convene on a board for continuation 

Mr. Wixtson. You have a special continuation board for certain 
staff officers / 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Om. this is what is going to happen: The law 
says that all those who have completed at least 5 years in the grade 
of « captain, or colonel in the Marine Corps, may be considered for 
retention. Now, this is the thing I wanted to point out, Mr. Chair 
man: The Secretary could say, “I’m not going to touch the 5-year 
people. I am not going to touch the 6-year people. I am only going 
to convene a board of people who have completed 7 years of service 

captain, and Tam only going to have that board for the unrestricted 
line. Or I am only going to have it for engineering-duty officers. 
Or I am only going to have it .for aeronautical enginering officers. 
Or it is yest going to be a special-duty category board. But I am 
going to decide as a cutoff date what the vears of service will be.” 

So it means that he could pick up any year group that he wants, 
but, having once initiated it—in other words, the first Secretary who 
vets a crack at this, as I understand it, as the one who is going to estab 
lish a pattern—he can start working from there on down, but he can’t 
start working from there on up, except if there is a lapse of a year. 
Then he could say, “I’m only going to take those with 9 vears of serv- 
ice.” Because, the way this is written, the next board that meets, if 
another board should meet, must consist, to start off with, of the man 
who was next junior to the last man who was in the board that met 
the previous time. Is that a correct summary 

Captain Roginson. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiison. That is a guaranty that they won't be up for con- 
tinuation twice. 

Mr. Bu \NDFORD. No: that is the ouar anty that somebo dy can’t pl: Ly 
footsie with this thing. In other words, so some Secretary can’t 
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say, “Well, Joe Smith is an old buddy of mine and he has 7 years of 
service, so I am going to convene this board for those with 6 years 11 
months 29 days, and ever ybody above that is home free.” 

Mr. Parrerson. That is the point I tried to make a minute ago. 
You are putting all the authority right in the Secretary. . 

Mr. Buanprorp. This takes it right away. , 

Mr. Kinpay. The thing I am concerned about is in the first establish- 
ment of the continuation zone: he could do it regardless of relative 
date of rank, or relative rank when he first establishes it? 

Captain Ropinson. That is correct, sir. We do have a slide avail- 
able, I believe, that shows how we intend to use this continuation 
board. It might help if we would put that on the screen. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you mean the way you are going to establish the 
continuation zone ? 

Captain Roprnson. The way we are going to establish the zones and 
how we intend to use it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you mean the way you are going to establish the 
first zone—that will constitute your list as far as these officers are 
coneerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. From there on out. 

Mr. Winson. Why don’t you have the continuation board have the 
starting point. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. You will always 
board. 

Mr. Parrerson. But nobody senior. 

Mr. Branprorp. But nobody senior. 

Mr. Winson. Have the initial ¢ ontinuat ion board- 

Mr. Buanprorp. Unless there isa year’s lapse. 

Mr. Kitpay. What I am getting at is: Why doesn’t this provide 
when the list is first est: ablishe d they will have the same relative rank- 
ing that they had before? Everybody has relative rank, and wouldn't 
— automatically fit together ¢ 

Captain Roprnson. Yi es, sir. This wouldn’t change that at all. It 
would permit the Secretary to decide the first year, for instance, to 
take all officers who have completed between 9 and 11 years of service 
in grade. The next year he could drop down and take those between 
8 and 10, and then go on down. That is the way we had planned to 
use this, to phase it in. 

Mr. Kitpay. The language I am looking at now is beginning at 
section 6: 


get everybody junior to that 


When the Secretary of the Navy convenes a board under section 4 of this act to 
consider any category of officer, he shall establish continuation zone for that 
category. 

Now, what does that mean ? 

Captain Roprnson. That means, sir, that he will designate which 
officers will be up for continuation. Al] officers in the zone will be up 
for continuation. 

Mr. Kitpay. He just makes the same designation that he does now 
Oroady ee 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was misconstruing the word “establish.” 

Mr. BLanprorp. But this gives him the authority to select the zone 
that he wants to select for the purposes of imposing noncontinuation 
on any particular group that he wants to. In other words, he has the 
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right to establish the senior man, and that protects everybody senior 
to the senior man. He has the right to establish a junior man, and 
that protects everybody junior to ‘the junior man. And the only re- 
striction that we impose in this section is that, if he should have a 
board the following year, and only the following year, that next board, 
if it is in the same category—that is, unrestricted . restricted or 
staff corps—must then pic k - the man who was immediately below 
the zone in the preceding year. But if he skips a year, then he can say, 
“Well, old Joe is all right now, because I don’t have to bring him up 
for continuation. I am going to drop down 6 numbers here”—it would 
be pretty obvious, but he could do it—*I am going to establish a zone 
starting’ —this is 2 years later, you see—“I am going to establish it 
right here, which would be consider ably below old Joe.” 

“Mr. Kinpay. W hy shouldn’t you leave it as it now is for the selec- 
tion board / 

Mr. Rosrnson. I think the answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that, 
in various categories, particularly in the restricted line, the special- 
duty oflicer categories, we have small humps and valleys in these senior 
groups and the needs of the service may not require that we mandato- 
rily force out officers in a particular group. As a matter of fact, it 
might work just the other way, that we need the services of those 
officers. 

Therefore, by giving the Secretary flexibility he can impose this con 
tinuation-board procedure on those groups where we have excess of- 
ficers, and that will create the vacancies to assist in bringing up the 
younger officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr, Chairman, it seems that what bothers the sub- 
committee, perhaps, is the fact that the Secretary here is given author- 
ity to really impose his own particular desires with regard to the 
people he wants to continue on active duty. 

It might be easily solved by merely providing that, once a category 
has been established, it will pick up from there on in the matter of 
when the board is reconvened. In other words, take out the next sue- 
ceeding fiscal year provision, and that will mean that everybody junior 
to that zone, to the first zone, if another board is ever established, must 
be considered. That would avoid any possible charge of favoritism 
that might arise for a particular class group or anything else. 

Mr. Wison. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can’t be concerned about the 
possible favoritism of the Secretary in an instance like this when, on 
the other hand, we give him broad powers that would allow him to get 
around the law if he had favoritism in mind. I don’t see why you are 
concerned with this specific point when we, on the other hand, give 
him almost unlimited authority in the choosing of selection bo: rds. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is the only provision that I know of—well, I 
would say the only provision I know of where it is possible for a Sec- 
retary to-miss groups of people. Now, he always can draw the line 
on the junior man ina promotion zone, to put a man in a very dif- 
ficult position. In other words, he can deliberately draw his zone 
far enough to make a man the junior man, or knowing that situation 
might be harmful he might draw the line one above it so that the man 
who might have been junior will be the senior man in the next board 
that meets. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let me see if I have this correct: Upon selection for 
promotion it is not possible for the Secretary to establish zones so 
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that any officer will never be considered for promotion. That can’t 
happen. 

Mr. Brianprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kripay. Now, here, of course, the opposite is the situation. This 
fellow doesn’t want to have a chance to be considered by this board. 
Does that enter into this? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, in order to assist in moving 
forward through this, we have no objection—although I agree with 
Mr. Wilson, I have no fear as to the integrity of the Secretary and 
the Navy Department as a corporate body in the implementation of 
law. I have no concern. But if it will help, we see no fatal danger 
in so wording it that, as counsel says, we have to insure that every- 
body passes through the continuation process. 

Mr, Kizpay. In formulating legislation we must attempt to antici- 
pate what objections will be made on the floor that perhaps might be 
quite catastrophic. 

Admiral Hotioway. I understand that and we will asssit counsel 
in drafting it along that line. 

Mr. Wixson. One point, Mr. Chairman. What would happen if we 
only had the Secretary establish the junior officer in any zone and the 
zone be from that point through the rest of the list ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, frankly, if you want my personal opinion, if 
you are really going to do this I see no reason why the board should 
not say that every officer upon the completion of 5 years of service will 
at least go up for continuation. 

Mr. Winson. That would have the same effect. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then, if they didn’t have to get rid of anybody 
they don’t have to. 

Mr. Witson. If you said the Secretary establishes the zone of the 
officers Junior and any officer above that point would be considered 
by the continuation board—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Here we are concerned about giving an officer some 
idea about where he stands. This section says to an officer, “You 
couldn’t predict what is going to happen to you after you have been 
5 years in grade if your life depended upon it.” 

Admiral Hottoway. We don’t concur with you Mr. Blandford on 
that. We have written this so a man is only subject to jeopardy once. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, but he doesn’t know when he is going to be 
subject to it. He doesn’t know if he is ever going to be subject to it. 

Admiral Hottoway. You want everybody to know that he is going 
to be subject 

Mr. Wirson. You assure him that he is only subject to jeopardy once 
because he is only considered by the board once. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I can see this particular year group come along 
here—I can visualize a year group that will never go through a con- 
tinuation board, and I think it is wrong in principle. In other words, 
if you are going to do this for one group, do it for all. That is my only 
point. It may make a little more work for the board to have to con- 
sider more names, that is all. 

Admiral Hottoway. Iam not worried about that. 

Mr. Wirson. The first board to convene, considering a certain 
group, if they took a certain point on the list and all officers senior 
to that, then 35 years later they could come around again and then of 
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course they would only have to consider the officers in that 5-year 
period. :, 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is my suggestion. 

Mr. Kripay. Let’s go to the next section, here. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will work that out and collaborate with 
counsel on that. 

Captain Rorrnson. Section 7. 

This section provides that the Secretary furnish the appropriate 
selection board with the names of officers to be considered for continu 
ation and the number which may be recommended for continuation. 
It also provides the procedures to be followed by the boards in making 
selections and in submitting reports. 

The report of each board, containing the names of the officers rec- 
ommended for continuation would be submitted to the President for 
approval. The name of any officer not approved by the President 
would be removed from the report. 

I might add that the procedures laid down for boards to consider 
officers for continuation, we have tried as nearly as possible to follow 
the same procedures as now laid down in law for selection boards. 

Mr. Kitpay. The list which goes to the President is a list of those 
selected for continuation. 

Captain Ropinson. That is correct; yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Kuwpay. And he can strike any name from it? 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. He couldn't add any name to it ? 

Captain Roprnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If they don’t go back and pick up the vacancy, as 
they do in selection boards. That is the only difference. 

Captain Rozrxson. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If the P resident strikes a name of the selection 
list, then the board has a right to pick somebody else up. In this case 
it is the reverse. If the President strikes a name off the list, the board 
doesn’t. have to reconvene to pick up somebody else for noncontinua- 
tion. 

Do just the names for noncontinuation go to the President ? 

Captain Ropinson. Just those to be continued go to the President. 
It is just like our promotion list. The names of those to be recom- 
mended for promotion go to the President. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just as a matter of curiosity, why not follow the 
same procedure we do in the selection boards and say, “Let the board 
meet and pick up one more man.” Just in the case where a man’s name 
is stricken for continuation, why not let the board meet, if necessary, 
and pick up another man / 

Admiral Hottoway. No good reason. Put it right in, if you want to. 

Mr. Kitpay. I guess if this is provided by statute, that would be a 
legal elimination by the President. 

Mr. BLaNprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. In the absence of statute, he couldn’t just point to a 
man and say, “ You are out.” 

Mr. Bennerr. How does the President get into this procedure / 
What mechanism has he? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Constitution. He has to appoint all officers 
under the Constitution. 
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Mr. Kirpay. I think this is a good place to stop and sleep over 
this. 

Mr. Price. This is not a matter of new appointinent. Why does it 
go to the President ¢ 

Captain Rosrnson. If the President takes a man off the promotion 
list twice, the officer is considered as having twice failed for selection 
and is involuntarily retired. 

Mr. Price. Does it require confirmation 4 

Captain Ropinson. That is correct, sir. That is more in the nature 
of an apointment. 

Mr. Witson. Getting back to the point of the necessity of providing 
additional replacements in the case of the President removing a name, 
it would be highly unusual, I imagine, for the President to remove a 
name that had been recommended by the board. I wouldn’t see any 
necessity for having legislation to té ike care of that possibility. 

Mr. Parrerson. Have there ever been cases where the President 
actually removed a name submitted to him? 

Admiral Hottoway. There has been in the past, years ago. As I 
remember, one of the captains recommended for promotion to admiral] 
was an engineer officer who, we thought, was innocently involved in 
the Teapot Dome business, but the President saw fit to take his name 
off the list. It was long ago. 

Mr. Wirson. This is highly unusual, wouldn’t you say ? 

Admiral Hotiroway. Very. It is unique; maybe once in a decade. 

Mr, Parrerson. What was the determination in that officer’s case? 

Admiral Hottoway. He retired as a captain, as ] remember. I am 
speaking without benefit of documents. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What happens in the Marine Corps when a major 
general is selected for retention; is his name submitted to the President 
for retention ¢ 

General BerkeLrey. We haven’t had one in my experience. 

Mr. Branprorp. You have to select your major generals for reten- 
tion. What happens to those people selected for retention; do they 
have to goto the President ? 

Admiral Hottoway, Any rear admirals, to be continued, yes. 

We will have to look that up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Whatever it is, it ought to be consistent with this, 
because there is the same policy. Here you are having the President 
approve the list. If you are doing it with your major generals and 
admirals, then it ought to be the same with this. 

Mr. Kirpay. This deals with the involuntary removal of an officer. 

I don’t know of another instance in which the removal of an officer 
coesn’t go to the President. 

Should the list of those continued go to the President, or not con- 
tinued ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Those upon whom affirmative action has been 
taken, Mr. Chairman, they go to the President for approval, and 
those whose names do not appear, their retirement is automatic. 

That is thoroughly consistent with every piece of personnel law we 
have on the statutes in the Navy. 

Mr. Kinpay. There formerly was section 24 (b) of the National De- 
fense Act, which does not apply to the Navy, I suppose, but to the 
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Army, where a list of those to be eliminated went into the White 
House, came out about half as long as it went in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Doesn’t your selection-out list go to the President ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Yes, but that is an affirmation. We send up 
our rear admirals who are continued, and not those who are not con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How about that, Captain? 

Captain Saviper. That is correct, just the ones continued go to the 
White House. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When you select an officer out, which you have au- 
thority to do, for inefliciency or anything else, does that not go to the 
I’resident ¢ 

Captain Savipce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Isn’t that what we are going to do here? 

Admiral Hottoway. No; these are the ones continued, going to the 
President. 

Mr, Bianprorp. The chairman is saying, any way you cut the cake, 
this is selection out. 

Mr. Kinpay. You can have a general court-martial that has to be 
approved all the way through, and it goes to the President. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It could be reversed. 

Admiral Hottoway. It would be the reverse of everything we do 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, when we don’t select a man for admiral, it is the 
same thing, he is eliminated with 30 years of service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He has had his 30 years guar: anteed service. Here 
is a man who is having his guaranteed years of service cut out from 
under him, and it is a selection out. 

Mr. Wizson. Mr. Chairman, you would be inviting the same sort 
of trouble you spoke of in the National Defense Act, where you are 
giving the President, then, permission to say, “I don’t approve of 
this, and I want this man continued.” It is just too great a temptation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Supposing the Navy meets, and they select a cap- 
tain out for inefficiency, his name goes to the White House. 

Mr. Wirson: That isa little different. 

Mr. Branprorp. No; that is what you are doing here. 

Mr. Kirpay. I had hoped that we would finish this portion of i 
this morning. 

The House is in session, so we will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 12, 1957.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCcOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, July 12, 1957. 
The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Kirpay. Come to order. 
You may proceed, Captain Robinson. 
Captain Roprnson. Section 8. This section provides that any 
ofheer considered, but not recommended for continuation, would be 
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retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which the board is convened. 

Mr. Kinpay. I wanted to go back to the one about the list going 
to the President. 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I appreciate the fact that on your selection board— 
selection for promotion, the list goes to the President because, of 
course, to become effective it must be followed by a nomination so 
that it must go to the President in order for him to nominate to the 
Senate for confirmation. So submitting the list involves no further 
action. It is no promotion, but is just continuation of the status. In 
that concept it doesn’t seem to be as logical to submit the list of those 
to be continued, to the President, for some action on his part as 
necessary. 

{ think from the discussion we have had on this we will have suf- 
ficient background to get into this in the executive session. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers— 

Mr. Rivers. When you submit a list to the President for him to 
approve or disapprove, or whatever mechanics enter into it in his 
office, could he add or take away one of those names if he had to, or 
take away from that list ? 

Captain Rogsinson. Mr. Rivers, he can disapprove the report en- 
tirely. He can recommend that a name be removed. He cannot adda 
name to that list. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, didn’t President Truman add somebody's 
name by way of promotion? What was that? Didn't he send a list 
hack and tell him when a certain name was submitted he would con- 
sider it?) He said something like that. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman. I do not recall the details of 
that. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Rivers. The point is, I want to know. The President cannot 
add a name ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. But he can send it back ? 

Admiral HoLttoway. He can delete and disapprove a name. 

Mr. Rivers. He can delete and send it back ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. On nominations he could recommend Mendel Rivers 
for vice admiral today. 

Admiral Hottoway. Under the Constitution. 

Mr. Kinpay. But upon elimination the other situation exists. The 
individual has security of tenure until eliminated according to some 
provision of law. 

Is there anything further on that point ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. He could not add a name to a list submitted / 

\dmiral Honnoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He does in effect, however, as Mr. Roosevelt did 
during World War II when he returned the entire list to the Navy 
with some remark to the effect that certainly there must be some Re- 
serve officer capable of being an admiral, I think, on the list and then 
they reconvened the board and managed to find some people. 

Mr. Rivers. That was Truman. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, Mr. Roosevelt did that during World War LL. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am sure the admiral has never seen a list informally 
returned. 
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Admiral Hottoway. No, sir 

Mr. Rivers. We are not going to put him on the spot, that is th 
main thing. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go ahead then, Captain. 

Captain Roprnson. All right, sir. 

Section 9. This section provides that captains of the Regular Navy 
and colonels of the Regular Marine Corps shall be retired when they 
complete 20 or more years of total commissioned service and have twice 
failed of selection. Under present law, captains of the restricted line 
and of the staff corps (except Medical Service Corps) and colonels 
are involuntarily retired after having twice failed of selection when 
they complete 30 years of total commissioned service. Limited num- 
bers of staff corps captains may, under present law, be retained on a 
year to year basis until they complete 35 vears of service. This section 
would not permit such retention. 

This section does not apply to restricted line captains, nor to colonels 
designated for supply duty, who are covered under section 10, 

Captains of the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Medical Service 
Corps, and Nurse Corps are excluded from the provisions of this 
section. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, that is only for twice failure of selection / 

Captain Rogrnson. ‘Phat is correct. 

Mr, Buianprorp. Now, I am still concerned about the point that 
Mr. Rivers made yesterday with regard to a dentist or a doctor—a 
physician or a dentist, who is not selected for retention. How do we 
protect him ? 

Captain Ronsinson. There is no need for the Secretary to convene 
a board for medical officers, or dental officers, to consider them for 
continuation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I agree with you on that, by designation and clagsi- 
fication they don’t have to convene a board. The only thing is I think 
we should have some assurance that at this stage of the game at least 
while we are drafting doctors there is absolutely no intent on the part 
of the Navy Department to recommend that even a board of that 
nature be considered, let alone established for their retention. 

Mr. Rivers. I think they ought to have something. 

Admiral Hottoway. I confirm that. I confirm, on behalf of the 
Secretary and the Navy Department, exactly what counsel says, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Very well. Goahead. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Bares. That portion of the analysis that says a limited number 
ot staff corps captains may under present law be retained on a year- 
to-year basis until they complete 35 years service, I imagine some- 
body had a pretty good reason for putting that in the law. What was 
that reason / 

Captain Rosrnson. Back at the time the Officer Personnel Act was 
passed it was considered there would be only limited numbers of staff 
corps officers making the grade of rear admiral and that there would 
be conceivably a need to retain certain of the staff corps captains be- 
yond 30 years. 
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Now, in recent years we have not retained staff corps captains ex- 
cept ase in the healing arts corps—Medical Corps, Dental Corps, 
Medical Service—be yond that point. 

We went over this carefully with our various staff corps and with 
ihe exception of the healing arts corps, they saw no need to retain 
captains beyond 30 years. 

Since this section does exclude the Medieal, Dental, Medical Service, 
and Nurse Corps, that provision stays in effect for those corps and we 
will be able to retain captains of those corps right wp to 35 years of 
service. 

Barns. J will accept your advise on that, but I hope in writing 
this bill you will provide the Seeretary with sufficient flexibility so 
we will not find ourselves m a rigid position many times where we 
may have to come back to change it again. I think undoubtedly we 
vill be at this again in a few years but we shall try to eliminate as 
niany of those possibilities as we can. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, there is something that worries me 
ibout these specialists and I want to get In my mind what is going on. 

Now, I want Mr. Blandford to develop this for the record, and get 
Admiral Holloway to give us some kind of expression on it. 

It has to do with numbers of these specialists—I don’t know how 
many categories there are, but if you take one of them, I think it 
public information—what did Admiral Taylor have, was it public 
information ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Admiral Taylor was an unrestricted line offi- 
cer. He is a head of it but he does have under him some special 
duty line officers who are of the “public information officer” category. 

Mr. Rivers. What opportunity has any of those specialists to he- 
come head of that specialty ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Will you speak to that—may Captain Robin- 
son speak to that 

Captain Rosinson. We are permitted under present law to make a 
certain number of restricted line officer admirals. There is oppor- 
tunity for those officers to be considered for admiral and in certain 
of the specialties they have made it. There is absolutely no restric- 
tion on their being placed in charge of their particular specialty. 

We have that, of course, in the case of the Office of Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

Mr Rivers. We wrote that in the law, because I helped write that. 

Captain Ropinson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is not part of the restriction, Let me go 
through this with you, if I may, and see if I am correct. The num- 
ber of restricted line admirals authorized is 13 percent of the un- 
restricted line admirals, except not to exceed, I think it is 19—except 
in time of war and national emergency. 

Now, if we can interpolate there, as I understand the law, 9 per 
cent of the restricted line EDO’s may be captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commaiders, 

Five percent of the AE DO’s may be captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders, 

Five percent of the unrestricted line may be special duty officers. 
Is ha correct ¢ 

Captain Roprnson. That is fairly close to it. The number of re- 
stricted line officers may be equal to 5 and 9 percent, respectively, 
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of the unrestricted line officers in the combined grades of lieutenant 
commander through captain. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right; so it is 9 percent for EDO’s, 5 per- 
cent for AE DO’s, and 5 percent for SD’s. 

According to the intent of Congress, one-half of your restricted line 
admirals should come from the EDO" s, one-quarter from the AEDO’s, 
and one-quarter from the SD’s. That is a fast calculation, but that 
is about right, is it not 

Captain. Rosrnson. I follow your reasoning. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know of one special- duty officer who is a special- 
duty officer. Admiral Sheeley. 

Admiral Horzoway. Admiral Wenger is a communications spe- 
cialist and Admiral Layton is an intelligence specialist. Admiral 
Ward 

Mr. Bianprorp. Admiral Ward was not promoted as a legal special- 
ist. He isa captain. 

Admiral Hotxroway. There is Admiral Wenger and Admiral Lay- 
ton at the present time. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have three restricted line admirals. 

Admiral Honttoway. There is Admiral Sheeley who was selected 
as the legal specialist, so there are three in addition to Admiral Ben 
nett and Admiral Ward. 

Mr. Bianprorpv. Admiral Ward does not count. Admiral Bennett 
is what ? 

Admiral Hotnoway. He is a captain ED, in a spot appointment as 
Chief of Naval Research. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is that a statutory billet / 

Admiral Hottoway. That is a statutory appointment. 

Mr. Buanrorp. Then, that doesn’t count. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think the legal specialist counts. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; he was selected by a board. 

Mr. Rivers. In the act when we wrote it—-I remember that now: 
Mr. Brooks was the chairman of the subcommittee. We said the Chief 
of the JAG was going to be a legal specialist. 

Admiral Hottoway. But Admiral Sheeley is not a JAG; he is serv 
ing in NATO right now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Judge Advocate General of Navy may be 
selected from any law specialist of the Navy serving in the gr ade of 

captain, and he is designated for the job of JAG, for the job only. 
When he ceases to be Judge Advocate General he reverts to the grade 
of captain unless selected by a board as a special-duty officer. Now, 

as a result of that we have one—the point I am trying to develop is 
that we have one law specialist selected as a special-duty officer. We 
have two other officers selected as special-duty-of flice admirals. Now, 
how many restricted line admirals are there today 

Admiral Hottoway. Twenty-seven. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, on the proportion that I mentioned before, 
approximately one-half of those, or 13, should be EDO admirals. 
There should be approx imate ly6 AEDO admirals and approximately 
6 special-duty-officer admir: als: 6 or 7. The facts disclose that there 
are only 3 special-duty-officer admirals. How many AEDO admirals 
are there ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Let me read it back to vou Mr. Chairman, 
may I read back to counsel 4 
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Mr. Kitpay. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hotnoway. As of July 1. 17 ED: 7 AED: and 3 SD. 
that does not include Admirals Bennett and Ward. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The point Mr, Rivers is making, and apparently 
these figures bear out Mr. Rivers’ point, is this; that the law contem 
plated ‘approximately one-quarter of your restricted line admirals 
would be SDO’s, and one-quarter AEDO's, and one-half would be 
EDO’s, but it turns out that 17 of these admirals are EDO’s, 7 are 
AEDO’ s, and only 3 SDO’s 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes. I will speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 
As a matter of administration, of course, as you know, the Secretary 
prescribes numbers annually to meet the needs of the service. There 
is no specific breakdown in the 13 percent of ED, AED, and SPD in 
the law. You understand that, sir 

Mr. Bianprorp. But there is a breakdown in the statute as to the 
intent of the Congress when they established the 9, 5, and 5. 

Admiral Hottoway. As a matter of fact, the SD’s are a compara- 
tively new group that came in after World War II, and they are 
just now facing up into eligible lengths of service for this and, as a 
matter of fact, the Sec retary this as reduced the ED category by 
1 and increased the SD category by to continually open this up to 
them as they became eligible. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point I am getting at. 

Can we understand, Admiral, that as these officers increase in grade 
and length of service in these fairly new categories of hydrographers, 
communicators, intelligence officers, public-information gQfficers, pho 
tographers, and law specialists, all of whom are special-duty officer: 
that as they increase im grade it is the intent of the Navy Departmen 
that eventually the opportunity for promotion to admiral will be the e 
equivalent to that breakdown which is established by satute with re 
gard to the distribution of the restricted line in accordance with th 
law, which is 9 percent EDO'’s, 5 percent AE DO's, and 5 percent 
SDO’'s. 

Admiral Hotitow;y. Yes: it is the Navy Depariment’s intention, 
qualified to this extent, that the guiding determination on the part 
of the Secretary is the needs of the service and that is written right 
into the law. Althrough I don’t have it before me, I am sure that is 
implied throughout the hearings, and that is the reason there was 
no set breakdown in the 13 percent, 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Blandford covered just about everything I had 
in mind. I don’t know how he could have done any better— with th 
addition: If you have the four stripers, if they are in existence in 
these various categories and I know of your fairness. I don’t know 
of anybody who has tried harder to ap ply t hese things more fairly. 
If they exist, these four stripers, that shows that the service needs 
them. So, unless ther is some kind of assurance to them that the 
things which Mr, Blandford has indicated exist, there is a hump al 
ways for that group that can never be surmounted. It is like calling 
the Korean war a police action, but to those fellows who fought ove 
there in that retreat, that was a total war. 

Now, this hump is dramatically brought to our attention but this 
hump forever applies to these people. Unless you insist on it and 
set the policy, I am afraid that thing is going to face us. I urge you 

look at that thing carefully. A recommendation from you goes 
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a long way. If they exist in these four striper categories, the service 
must need them. That thing has disturbed me for a Jong time. 

Admiral Hottoway. I assure Mr. Rivers, Mr. Chairman, of my 
continuing study, and the Secretary’s keen interest in exactly the 
issues raised, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Admiral. I appreciate that. 

Captain Ropinson. Section 10. Subsection (a) provides for the 
involuntary retirement of restricted line captauts and colonels desig 
nated for supply duty under the same general conditions that sec- 
tion 9 provides for other capti uins and colonels. Since restricted 
line captains and supply duty colonels dp not technically fail of se 
lec oer somewhat different wording was necessary. 

Under present law, restricted line captains and supply duty colonels 
are involuntarily retired if not on a promotion list when they com- 
plete 31 years of total commissioned service. Limited numbers may 
be retained, on a year-to-year basis until they complete 35 years of 
service. 

Subsections (b) and (c) provit le that supply duty colonels nay be 
retained on a year-to-year basis beyond the date they would normally 
be RU InG under the foregoing subsection ‘antil they complete 31 years 
of service, if necessary to meet Marine Corps requirements. No pro 
vision a made for the retention of meieitaal line captains in the Navy 
beyond the date they would normally be retired under this section. 

Mr. IKILpAY. Any questions with regard to this section / 

Proceed to Section 11, Captain. 


Captain Roprnson. Section 11. (a) This subsection provides that 
Regular Navy commanders and Regular Marine Corps lieutenant 


colonels shall be retired upon completion of 20 or more years of total 


commissioned service if they have twice failed of se lection for cap 
tain or colonel. 

Commanders of the Nurse Corps are excepted from this provision. 

Under present law commanders and lieutenant colonels who have 
twice failed of selection are not retired until they complete 26 years 
oft service. 

(b). (ec). (d) and (e). These subsections authorize the retention 
on a year-to-year basis of such numbers of restricted line and staff 
corps commanders who have twice failed of selection beyond their 
20th year as the Secretary considers necessary to meet the needs of 
the service. Officers so retained would be retired not later than their 
26th year of service. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Do you recommend this as permanent law, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, we do, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed. 

Captain Roprnson. Penn 12. This section sets forth the method 
of cor m puting retired pay for commanders and ¢ aptain s of the Navy 
and lieutenant colone Is ‘and colonels of the Marine Corps who are in- 
voluntarily retired under this bill earlier than the law now contem- 
plates. In brief it authorizes crediting half of the number of years 
an officer is retired early as a multiplier in the computation of retired 
pay. 

\s an example, a commander involuntarily retired at 20 years, 
tera | be retired 6 years earlier than the law now contemplates. He 
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would be entitled to credit for 3 of these years. Retired pay is nor- 

mally computed by multiplying the years of service times 214 percent 
times the base pay at time of retirement. Applying this formula to 
the officer in question, if no additional credit were given, he would 
be entitled to retired pay equivalent to 50 percent of his base pay. 
With the additional 8 year credit, his retired pay would be 574 per- 

cent of his active duty base pay. 

A savings clause is included to insure that retired pay of officers 
concerned would not be less than 50 percent nor more than 75 percent 
of their basic pay at time of retirement. 

This section also provides that in determining the number of years 
of service to be used as a multiplier that part of a year which is 6 
months or more shal] be counted as a full year and that part of a year 
which is less than 6 months shal] be disregarded. 

Mr. Barres. What is the need for that statement / 

Captain Rorinson. Not less than 50 or more than 75, siré 

Mr. Barres. Won't they all have 20 years in / 

Captain Ropinson. They will have at least 20 years of total com- 
!aissioned service, but in the case of some officers who transferred over 
from the Reserve to the Regular. they may have come in, say, in the 
grade of lieutenant or lieutenant commander with less actual service 
than they have total commissioned service. The total commissioned 
service doesn’t indicate that an officer actually has served those num- 
bers of years. For a due-course officer who graduates from the Naval 
Academy and stays in, it is his actual service but for a Reserve who 

mity have rece ‘ived an nitial apopintment above the grade of ensign, 
he is fitted in at that particular point with the due-course officer, and 
he picks up a few years of, you might say, constructive service. So 
the situation can exist and does in a few cases where an officer may 
have 20 years of total commissioned service and only 17 years of sery 
ice for pay purposes. This would insure that such an officer would 
get at least 50 percent retired pay. There is a similar provision in 
present law to take care of officers retired under the OPA. This 
merely parallels present law in that respect. 

Mr. Bares. Do you mean they don't have to have 20 years of active 
duty to be retired / 


Captain Ropnrnson. That is correct, yes, sir. That is true under 
present law, also. Officers in the grade of lieu‘enant commander 


who fail for commander are retired upon 20 years of total commis 
sioned service. They may have less than 20 years actual service. 

Mr. Bares. How does that work? If you had a reserve on inactive 
duty who was commissioned at 4 years active, could he retire with 
16 years active duty and get 50 percent of his pay 

Captain Rosrnson. No, sir. Do you mean an officer who is in the 
Reserve at this time ? 

Mr. Bares. On active duty. 

Let’s say he had 4 years commissioned service before he went on 
active duty. After that he had 16 years active duty. A total of 20 
Li association with the commissioned serv ic e. Could he retire then ? 

Captain Rorrnson. No, sir. If he is retiring voluntarily, he must 
have at least 20 years of active service, 10 of which must be com- 
missioned. But for a Regular officer who is retired involuntarily- 
a lieutenant commander twice failed for selection of commander would 
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be retired upon 20 years of total commissioned service and he might 
not have 20 years of active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is because of the provision that the officer who 
was integrated at the time he was integrated takes as much total com- 
missioned service as the Naval Ac ademy graduate next junior to him. 

Captain Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As a result of that there is a semblance of econ- 
structive credit involved here which came about as a result of the way 
they were placed in the lineal list. 

Mr. Bares. I can understand why they might do that for pay pur- 
poses, but I never thought they would do it for retirement purposes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is to get them in the same category for promo- 
tion and have them attrited—in other words, if you ‘integrate a man 
and put him at the same age where he belongs on the list you want him 
to come up for promotion and be attrited at the same time as the rest 
of the class of his age would come up for promotion. 

Mr. Kipay. This was a device to prevent humps ? 

Admiral Hottoway. This was a device in equity, to protect the inte- 
grated officer, the officer brought into the Navy from the rank of heu- 
tenant on up. 

Mr. Reece. Which was long advocated on the Hill. 

Mr. Bates. Insofar as promotion is concerned, and as far as pay is 
concerned that is right, but it means also they can go out with 3 or 4 
years less active duty. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Hp mage Yes, and as a matter of fact, it is one of the reasons 
why the Navy and Marine Corps integrated relatively few senior 
officers. The Marine Corps integrated one colonel as a lieutenant 
colonel, if I am not mistaken, at the end of World War II and who 
has since been retired. Colonel Keating is the only one I can think 
of who was integrated as a lieutenant colonel at the time. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, how is it a man can get 75 percent 
retirement—is that the highest he can get 

Captain Roprnson. That is the highest he can get. 

Mr. Rivers. If he retires for disability he gets 75 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If there is an 80-percent disability. If he has a 
70-percent disability—and there is a strange quirk of the law in that 
respect because if he is retired for disability he may not use his con- 
structive credit as a multiplier because it says “actual years of serv- 
ice,” so that he has to use there his actual years of service as a multi- 
plier if his degree of disability is insufficient to bring him up toa 
figure higher than what his actual years of service give him as a 
multiplier 

Mr. Rivers. In that case, when he gets that, of course, it is tax free. 

Mr. Kitpay. To the extent of his disability. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any statutory requirement as to the periodic 
examination aman receives 

Mr. Branprorp. Only on the temporary disability retired list. He 
must be examined once every 18 months, and they must make a final 
determination within 5 years as to whether he will be placed on the 
permanent retired list or not. 

Mr. Kinpay. The next section. 

Captain Rorrnson. Section 15. Under the Contingency Option 
Act. an officer who has made an election to receive reduced retired 
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pay to provide certain benefits to his survivors may not change or 
revoke such election unless he does so at least 5 years before his retire- 
ment. This oe oe permit any officer, who is later retired 
under section 8, 9, 10, or 11 of this bill, to change or revoke his elec- 
tion within a year a i the date of approv ‘al of this bill. Such 
change would then be effective notwithstanding the fact that the 
officer subsequently retired in less than 5 years after making such 
change. 

Mr. Buanprorp. W hy shouldn’t that be confined solely to the differ- 
ence in what he ac tually goes out with, and the five years? In other 
words, you are giving people here an opportunity to change their elec- 
tion on a wholesale basis who might be within a year of using up the 
) years, anyway, and yet you are giving them a complete year after 
separation to change their option. 

Admiral Honoway. May I ask Captain Hoyt to speak briefly to 
that, siz 

Mr. Krupay. Captain Hoyt. 

Captain Hoyr. I think that point, Mr, Chairman, that counsel has 
raised is one that should be given some serious consideration. The 
intent of this section is very clear. It is to avoid the abrogation or 
reduction of a privilege a man now has, I think the language as it 
is presently written goes a little beyond that and extends the privi 
lege to people who have already passed the deadline so that I think 
it might be well to make a change along the lines that counsel 
suggested. 

Mr. Kinpay. In other words, aman who had 5 years or more remain 
ing would be permanent—lI think that is true. 

Mr. Brianprorp. If you take 4 years away from him, he should 
have only that time. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is very well taken. 

Mr. Kirpay. We don’t dare disturb that because we have had so 
many requests. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, I introduced a little bill on the Con- 
tingency Option Act so that people who had already made a choice 
under the Contingency Option Act could take into consideration the 
new benefits under the Survivors Benefit Act and as a result work 
up an annuity which is perhaps better than what they worked out 
hefore the survival bill had been introduced. I wonder if Captain 
Hoyt can advise us of the status of that bill. 

Capt: ain Horr, I believe you are referring to 2396, which was ap- 
proved in the Department of Defense and went over to the Bureau 
of the Budget about 8 weeks ago now, and there it sat. It sat there 
despite the fact thi it all the actuarial opinion, all the ey tan people 
and everybody else say that the thing is actuarially sound, but there 
is a boy over there who doesn’t think it is, so there it sat, and there it 
is going to sit, [ guess. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have jurisdiction over the bill. 

Captain Hoyr. There has been no official report made on it yet. 

Mr. Krupay. We can have it set down for heari ing. That has been 
done in the past, you know. 

‘aptain Horr, Under A-19 we all have to be obedient, you know. 
if policy is such we can’t do anything about it. I am just raising the 
point here, 
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Mr. Bares. I suggest we do a little something about it. Why don’t 
we have hearings on it ? 

Mr. Kixpay. It is not before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It hasn’t been referred to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Bares. We can work that out. 

Now, do you think Captain Hoyt, we should forego section 13 until 
such a time that we work out the whole package ? 

Captain Hoyr. I don’t think so, because section 13 can be rewritten 
with just a few words and the passage of the other bill won’t affect 
it one way or another. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We can make section 13 compatible with any re- 
duction from 5 without any difficulty by using words which would not 
use figures. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t believe it would necessarily involve the same 
question. This is just an adjustment of time, and I think we should 
be very careful to adjust it just to the period that is disturbed. 

Mr. Bares. Since we are slightly interested inssection 13; I thought 
if we held that up at this time it might bring this down a little earlier. 

Mr. Kinpay. We might have some people suffering some injustice 
if we passed it without it. 

Proceed, Captain Robinson. 

Captain Rorrnson. Section 14. This section makes this legislative 
proposal effective as of July 1, 1957, and provides that sections 2 
through 12 shall be effective only until June 30, 1970. 

Mr. Branprorp. You have agreed that should be permanent law ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We have agreed. 

Mr. Branprorp. That is a major policy decision, of course, because 
it is a major policy change. 

Admiral Hotioway. I would extend my remarks a little bit if I 
might, Mr. Chairman. When we go along with that we really return 
to what I believe was the (¢ a initial desire in this and Mr. 
Vinson advised against it, but the Navy pressed this old feature and 
it went through so we are returning to the original opinion of the 
Coneress. 

Captain Roxzinson. Section 15. This section provides that rear 
admirals not restricted in the pe rformance of duty shall not be eligible 
for consideration for continuation unless they have completed 6 years 
in grade for the first vear after the effective date of the act. 

This is to permit a phasing in period for section 1 of this bill. With 
out such phasing in about three vear groups of unrestricted line 
admirals would be brought up for consideration the first year. 

Admiral Hottoway. Now, will counsel check me on this: As I un 
derstand, if the committee in its wisdom does not care to change sec 
tion 1 from the way the law is written at present—particularly in 
view of the fact that it will possibly make it more difficult for us in 
the Senate, then this section just read would not apply either, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You may go to the next section. 

Captain Roprnson. Section 16. This section authorizes the Presi- 
dent to suspend sections 2 through 12 of this bill during a war ot 
national emergency. 

This is compar: able to a similar provision in permanent law which 
authorizes the President to suspend the operation of provisions of law 
concerning promotion ancl retirement during the same period. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. One question there: We already have a national 
emergency declared in 1950 so we might put this into effect and I am 
not sure whether the President, under this language, would have to 
declare another emergency or whether the emergency ‘declared in De- 
cember 1950 would be + adequate to suspend this, even though we passed 
it. I wonder if we shouldn't include after “national emergency” “here- 
after declared.” 

We have never had an emergency declared by the Congress. There 
never has been one in the history of the United States. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are still operating under national emerg- 
ency declared by the President. 

Mr. Buanprorv. My question is whether that emergency would 
be sufficient to bring about an automatic suspension of these pro- 
Visions. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you are right on that. It should be “hereafter 
declared.” 

As to whether it is declared by Congress or the President would have 
to be uniform/with other provisions affecting personnel of the military 
service. 

Captain Ronsinson. If I could add one comment to that, Mr. Chair- 
man, if these other provisions are made permanent law, there would 
be no need for this section in here since they would amend the present 
provisions of title 10 and there already is authority in title 10 for 
the President to suspend the permanent provisions. 

Mr. Branprorp. But the problem would be even more acute at that 
point because then the question immediately comes up as to whether 
you are actually passing a law which would be automatic suspension 
epee of the emergency declared in 1950. 

Captain Ropinson. We would so construe it. 

Mr. Kirpay. Any further comment or explanation on the bill 
this time ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Admiral Hotnoway. Mr. Chairman, I want to express our ap- 
preciation for the patience and consideration that you have given us 
because this is a complex piece of legislation and I would remark that 
in letting the service know that we were bringing this bill up to the 
Congress, that I assured them that I was confident that it would re- 
ceive the searching consideration which you have given it, sir. I 
appreciate it very much, sir. 

fr. Kunpay. It isalwaysa pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask the admiral one quick question for the 
purposes of executive session and that is on the recall. You have a 
provision in here that you may use retired officers on the selection 
hoard. It is always a source of embarrassment to recall a tombstone 
promotion admiral or general to serve on a board because there is 
always the question as to whether he will go back on the retired list 
in the higher grade. 

Do you not think it would be advisable to put a provision in here 
that an officer recalled to serve on one of these boards, a continuation 
board or a selection board, may be called in his higher grade, but when 
he returns to the retired list he will be returned to the retired list in 
the grade in which he was drawing retired pay at the time. 
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Admiral Hottoway. Certainly. And anything of that.sort to pro- 
tect the Government against a technical ( ‘omptroller’ s decision that 
would give the man more pay than he rates is in order. Personally, J 
would never recall a so-called combat-citation admiral to duty on this 
sort ofthing. It would have to be a bona fide officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know the Marine Corps has had problems where 
they wanted to have a major general sit on the board and-they have 

called major generals who have the hero’s citation promotion. He 
can be called in that grade under the law as a major general but then 
the question comes up as to whether he goes back on the retired list 
with the pay of a major general. 

Admiral Hotzoway. We don’t want that. It should be protected. 

Mr. Kitpay. The subcommittee will adjourn, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 


vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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